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INTRODUCTION. 



To outline a picture of social and economic life in the 
South during the generation before the war is the pur- 
pose of this work. 

It is not a history in the broad sense, but deals with 
material that is often. neglected in the philosophy based 
upon human records. Details of politics are always of 
interest, because of the personality of leaders and their 
undue importance in the public eye. Behind politics, 
though, influencing and being influenced, are the real 
conditions of a people, — their habits of thought, their 
modes of action, and their industrial, agricultural, edu- 
cational, and commercial status. These may be truly 
estimated only by marshalling the figures in the light of 
contemporaneous conditions, moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical. Such a task has been attempted in this volume. 

Though pertaining primarily to the South at a definite 
time, the narrative would not be complete without refer- 
ence to earlier days, and to the country in general. In 
colonial years were laid the foundations of the later civ- 
ilization, and no part of a republic may be adequately 
studied without regard for the whole. 

The sources of information have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, writings published before 1861, those of sub- 
sequent date having been consulted only for facts, or 
because they embody documents not otherwise 'easily 
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accessible. The rew>rts of the censos. wiih xhar aj:!alT- 
ses bv J&zDses D. R DeBow. Geori?? Tueker. 2nd Taomas 
P. EjtzzclL ihe American. Whig, and TriboLie A^m'jmaesy 
and ihe Bami^rr JVa/iLztJi^f. have STippIicu the siatistical 
iniorT.aron npirn which the tables of the appendices 
hare c^en constrxsoted. Xo census Las erer been per- 
fect. The changes in schedules^ or in the range of inves- 
tig:^on from decade to decade, and the failure in some 
ir.Ttar ces to sec^ire f;ill leinms, tend to confuse one seek- 
xn? iLaterial for a cc-mporatiTe review. But pains hare 
b^n taken u> insure accnracT. and to explain apparent 
discr^^psinties in figures. 

El^i*tTa*.:Te facts and statements have been deriTed 
r^aii-lT from xLe So^fth^m LiUnjnf M^ssi-n^^r of Rich- 
iQoi«d. fo:;i»<ie»i in 1834. and re^ularlv issued for thirtv 
vfATs. ani from I^ Bo^** CvmmenrutJ ^-eriVir. published 
^ y*rw Orlrdkns from 1S46 uiitil the beginning of the 
war. Tl'^r latter, with the volumes cvrnj-iled fiv*m it, 
ary;h iaA -Th^ Industrial Resources of the South." is not 
f/T.lr tLf: chief statisrle^ authoritv of the a?*f?-^V*Vu»i 
?Vy-itL, but is also a rej^riitory of most valuable material 
l^aring upon the real situation in that section. During 
ibw.'b of its career national politics was rather subor- 
tlluiiUA in it to questions of commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures. It included the thouirhts of planter? and 
merchants as well as those of men in pubMo office. Its 
contributors lived in Delaware and in Texas, in Missouri 
and in nori<la- Other magazines, newsj^aj^rs. govern 
merit reports, and current publications of many kinds 
were liberally quoted, and the original oontributic^ns em- 
brace^i a vast catalogue of subjects. The MfjiS'^i^'r was 
concerned principally with iit^^rarv luvvoments. but eco- 
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nomics and history occupied no inferior place within its 
covers. Adams's " Southside View of Slavery," Hund- 
ley's " Social Relations in our Southern States," and the 
pioneer work of W. P. Trent, Basil SoUers, B. C. Steiner, 
L. S. Merriam, Willis G. Clark, Colyer Meriwether, 
Charles L. Smith, Charles E. Jones, L. P. Powell, G. 
G. Bush, and F. W. Blackmar, edited by Dr. H. B. 
Adams, for the national Bureau of Education, and the 
early reports of the Commissioner of Patents before the 
organization of the Interior Department, have also been 
valuable aids. 

One difficulty has been the confusion in some material 
resulting from its rhetorical tinge, and the accompany- 
ing indefinite terminology. Ehetoric may be valuable 
for the exposition of great ideas, and for the display of 
the gift of language ; but it too often offers a tempta- 
tion to clothe isolated facts in the garb of far-reaching 
generalities, and hence is likely to mislead. This ten- 
dency, often unconscious, was frequently manifested 
in the use of the words South and Southern. Some 
writers and speakers were prone to omit the northern 
border States from their consciousness when they al- 
luded to the South; some, of limited observation, and 
consequently of an a priori mind, regarded their own 
State or locality, their Virginia or South Carolina, as 
their South ; some, in commenting upon Southern civil- 
ization, referred merely to the limited class that was 
responsible for that civilization in its highest develop- 
ment, and others endeavored to create an impression 
that there were but two classes, — the whites and the 
negroes. Hence it is necessary in reading much of 
the literature of that day to consider not only the 
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Btatementa contained in it, but also the point of view 
of the author, and the circum stances of its publication. 

In this volume the word South is applied to the terri- 
tory occupied by the fifteen States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which slavery was maintained as 
II distinct institution ; and, for brevity, the word North 
to the rest of the country. By Southerners, are meant 
the white people of the South, without regard to classes. 

If it ha*l been possible to do so, the subjects of slavery 
and the influences leading to the crisis of 1860 would 
liave been disregarded. But they are so interwoven 
with other circumstances that some reference to them 
was necessary. They have, however, been treated as 
secondary topics rather than as leading ones. 

Between the South of to-*lay and that of the era 
which closed in 1860 is a veil that this generation 
will hartUy be able to remove. Four years of suffer- 
ing and privation, of anguish and bereavement, for 
those who met the brunt of the war have naturally 
placed them in a position to resent any statement 
that seems to conflict with the theories resulting in 
the movements of 1861-1865. Among some there is 
a disposition to have their historian assume the role of 
an advocate ; some are unaware of the facts that may 
be gleaned from the writings ot Southern men more 
or less prominent before the catastrophe; and others, 
not without justification, are not disposed to permit the 
veil to be lifted by any one whose antecedents are not 
thought to be a guaranty of a treatment of the subject 
in accord with tradition. 

Though a somewhat different spirit prevailed fifty 
years ago, a similar sensitiveness was occasionally dis- 
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played. Thus in meeting a criticism of Hugh S. Le- 
gar^, the statement was made that his little faults ought 
to be kept out of sight when one was regarding the emi- 
nence of his character. But the little things — the little 
faults, perhaps — are just what the student of history 
requires to help him in forming his judgment of the 
whole field. They are frequently the more important, 
because through their neglect they are capable of de- 
veloping sufficiently to control the greater ones. And 
nothing will lead to an understanding of Southern civ- 
ilization more directly than a study of those influences 
and factors that were not picturesque or ornamental. 

In the belief that only in a faithful, truthful record 
of all its manifestations will the past of the South be 
appreciated by the coming race this contribution to its 
history is made. 

It is Southern in being based upon the writings of 
Southerners, or of those persons whose utterances were 
favorably received in the South, and the frequent quota- 
tions have been introduced as the best moans of allow- 
ing the story to be told by itself. But the author has 
endeavored to keep before him the principle that the 
natural sentiments and predilections arising from South- 
ern birth, education, and associations should not permit 
him to omit one item that may serve to enlighten his 
subject. 



SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS. 



CHAPTER I. 
TRAITS OF THS FEOFIiE. 

To appreciate the situation of the South before the 
war, one must know something of its population. A 
few individuals who enjoyed opportunities to become 
acquainted with the features of the miique civilization 
around them have since made a record of their impres- 
sions. Their work is valuable to the historian. But to 
obtain an adequate conception of the subject the voices 
of representatives of more than one class must be heard. 

The lives of the " poor whites '' of the barrens, and of 
the hardy mountaineers of Virginia and Kentucky, must 
be read, as well as those of the aristocrats of Charleston 
and the lower James ; of the field-hand of South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, as well as of the house- 
hold slave of Virginia. 

It is now practically imi)ossible for this to be done 
thoroughly, but the acts and words of Southern men of 
the earlier time may throw light upon the shifting of 
peoples and the modifications of life that are revealed 
in statistics. 

That life was a conservative one, though sharing in 
the progress made in the whole country. It was marked 
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by many well-conceived efforts to gain for the South 
its due proportion of those things that count for best 
in American society, while rejecting other elements of 
evil. Barriers were in the way, — the growth of two 
hundred years, — and man and nature seemed to be 
leagued to maintain them ; but the existence of such 
difficulties made more notable the successes that were 
achieved. 

In no particular were the fortunes of tlie South 
better illustrated than in its territorial history. When 
the first Congress met, the area of the United States 
was about 844,414 square miles, of whicli the South em- 
braced 405,365 miles. Between 1789 and 1860,2,181,186 
square miles were acquired by jmrchase or by annexa- 
tion, at a primary cost of $55,000,000. That includes 
$10,000,000 paid to Texas for 96,707 miles, and does 
not include the $6,200,000 paid to Georgia in connec- 
tion witli its cession of lands, or the expenses of the war 
inevitable upon the annexation of Texas. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 for $15,000,000, of Florida in 
1819 for $5,000,000, the acquisition of Texas in 1845, 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in 1848, involving an 
expenditure of $15,000,000, the bargain with Texas in 
1850, and the Gadsden purchase of 1854, were either 
made when a Southern man was at the head of the ad- 
ministration, or were prompted by Southern influences.^ 

^ An estimate made to 1849 of the expenditures caused by 
these acquisitions was as follows: To France for Louisiana, 
$15,000,000, interest, $8,529,353; to Spain for Florida, $5,000,000, 
interest, $1,489,763; to Georgia, $1,250,000, interest, $1,832,000; 
for Yazoo claims, $4,282,757 ; to Mexico, $15,000,000 ; cost of 
the Mexican war, $217,175,577; total, $209,659,450. When to 
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Yet in the political deals arranged at Washington, the 
South secured but 496,445 square miles of the addi- 
tions. Florida and Texas went to that section, but 
little more than one-sixth of the 1,182,762 square miles 
of the Louisiana purchase was obtained by it. Though 
in time Arizona and New Mexico might have been 
added to the Southern States, the rest of the 664,800 
miles acquired in consequence of the Mexican War was 
closed by nature or by legislation against the South as a 
distinctive section. 

What the South was to be territorially had been 
determined in 1836. Arkansas, just admitted to the 
Union, was the last Southern State to be erected in the 
region bought from France. Texas had been recog- 
nized as an independent republic, and, with Florida, 
was to enter the Union nine years later as an addition 
to slavery. Their admission made no material change 
in the character of Southern civilization, but helped to 
swell the number of its population. Between 1790 and 
1840 the total population of the section increased from 
1,966,372 to 7,334,431 ; and between 1840 and 1860 to 
12,315,374, of whom 8,099,760 were whites, 261,918 
free negroes, and 3,963,696 were slaves. The percentage 
of increase from 1830 to 1840 was 25.74 ; from 1840 to 

these are added the cost of the removal of the Indians to lands 
beyond the Mississippi, the payment to Texas, and the Gadsden 
purchase, the aggregate would represent about $300,000,000. In 
this connection it may be interesting to note that of $72,269,740, 
the toUl receipts from 1833 to 1840 from land sales, $0,880,880, 
came from Missouri, $7,251,400 from Alabama, $10,008,973 
from Mississippi, $3,240,309 from Louisiana, $3,110,377 from 
Arkansas, and $510,408 from Florida, a total from the South of 
$31,068,467. 
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1850, (hiring which time Texas was added, 31.77 ; and 
fnun 1850 to 18(>0 it was 27.42. In the same periods 
tho ini^rcaso in the rest of the country was 38.31, 38.84, 
and 41.40 por cent resi^ctively.* 

The niovonicnt of tlio centre of population in the 
country was, in a certain sense, a gauge of the changes 
in the South. Always tending westward, close to the 
l\\H\\ ]>;uullel of longitude, it moved forty-one miles, 
with a slight southern angle, l^etween 1790 and 1800, as 
pioneers innnipied the Northwest Territory and that ac- 
quinnl fnuu Tari^liiu^ and Georgia. The acquisition of 
Louisiatui g;n*e ati additional westward and southward 
tnMul U^twiHMi !8iH> and 1820; and the purchase of 
Florida brmight the centre in 1830 to its farthest south- 
ern jHunt^ I Hiring the next decade it moved northward ; 
l>ut l\v Iv'siO, tlmniirh the Texan influence, it was 38** 
AO' Nouth, and x^!^^ !l>' west. IV^tween 1850 and 1860 
the northern |H>w\^r ag;\in predominated, and the centre 
travelKnl ei^chty^M^e miles westwaril. 

The one hut\dn\l and twenty-seven miles of west. 
^va^l movement uj^ tx> t82^> t\"as made chiefly by native 
,\n\evieani<: but the ehang^^ of two hundred and thirty 
uulo!^ in the next forty \rars was due largely to the 
fotv^yi^^ element that wa.^ attmeto^l to this country, and 
to the o|^^ning of California to the Ea^t 

After ISI%^ therr^ wa^ no appnviable increase, except 
t^v birth, of one element of the Southern ix>pulation, — 
the slaves; and the same thing is true of the whites to 
mune extent. The tide of immisiration to this country 
that swelhnl in nuinlH^r lK»tween 1820 and 1834 from 
8,385 a year to (H^>.30r>, fell to 38.914 in 1838, and 

» 8^0 ApiHMuiix A, Table 1. 
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reached 427,833 in 1854. From that time it gradually 
subsided to 153,640 in 1860. With the exception of 
Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, and Maryland, the Southern 
States attracted but few of the new arrivals. Of the 
immigrants of 1820, New York received 3,834; Phila- 
delphia, 2,050 ; Baltimore, 1,262 ; New Orleans, 911 ; 
Boston, 861 ; Charleston, 385 ; and Norfolk, 164. The 
differences between Northern and Southern cities were 
greater in 1860, when 131,565 landed in New York, 
13,080 in New Orleans, 12,825 in Boston, 5,817 in San 
Francisco, 6,932 in Baltimore, 3,898 in Philadelphia? 
1,265 in Galveston, and 508 in Charleston. Of the 
185,186 persons landed at Castle Garden in 1856, only 
6,758 were en route to the South, 1,535 of them having 
Maryland, and 2,366 having Missouri, as their destina- 
tion. 

Between 1820 and 1830 more than 150,000 alien pas- 
sengers arrived in the United States, about 98 per cent 
of whom, it was estimated, were intending settlers. 
The census of 1830 showed 10,326 aliens in the South, 
and 97,506 in the North. In 1850 the South had a 
little more than 14 per cent of the whole foreign-born 
population, and in 1860 about 13 per cent. In the last 
year the foreign-born constituted 6 per cent of the 
white population of the South, and nearly 20 per cent 
of that in the North.* 

Many influences led the greater number of immi- 
grants to settle in the North. That section was in a 
latitude to which most of the foreigners had been ac- 
customed ; travel from Europe naturally followed the 
principal direct routes to America; and the immigrant 

* See Appendix A, Table ^. 
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h:iA iriorr* aliundaiit (>]»]iort unities for employment in the 
fJiviTsity of cx.TUiniliniis in the towns and cities of 
lliff Nortl), wliere labor Lad not become a caste, and in 
til" ]:indH of tljc West more advantages for farm-life, 
t}i:irj )i(' iindorstood could be bad in the South. The 
r<:-.iilL waH tliat tlie pr)]mlation of the South, after the 
ti:iii;;|»oftalioii of 17,000 Cherokees to regions west of 
tlj«' Miri.-ii.isifijii, and the cessation of troubles with the 
;'«iniijf,l«.;t^ was left to work out its own destiny, with- 
'/lit. uwy iriarkcd efFects of increase of population from 

'1 )j:i1, \\i\\\ was not entirely a blessing was realized 
w)i<ii iIm; i-«'diiii(]aiit ])opulation of the East, and many 
ol tJir lictii-r anrl more thrifty of the immigrants, had 
J.tljH.I to liiiiM II]) iiftw States in the West, while the 
ji.i't. •;! \'ii!'iiii;ins, Oeorgians, and Carolinians, who 
i«;i>;.'lii I III I |jr':i|,i'i' \i\u\ luorc fertile lands of Alabama, 
Ml. . i.-..-ij;l.i, :iiiii lalrr of Arkansas and Texas, were not 
tjii««ljj> Ji!l<-.l, :iii<l whrn in some States the slaves in- 
<ii...«il jijoii j.ihi»llv than tlio whites. 

J Ji«: mji.iIJ ;.'iii\\ili <ir wliito population in some of the 
oi.;. J t^i.jir>. .-Iinwiil the flTi'cts of this migration. In 
iJ.« .; Jj.yii- >.;iji|i liniii \KV) io ISGO the percentage of 
]jj« i« .J. . *'. .i.: I 'J I, iiiiil ill thi; North it was 174. But in 
?*i;i-!li i'Aii,\\\i\i it w.is only i;?, less than the average 
ijj< ]• ...-. \.j liiitii J ill North Carolina ,'33; and in Virginia 
;';]. .\l.jj^% l.iji.r.-. jii rrnita^a; was 77, the same as that of 
Ktijtiji K . . V. iin li with T«»niioss(.»e had received a large 
j;oj;iiJ.itjoii l,y iiMiiii}<nitioii bi'twoon 1790 and 1800. Ar- 

Mil i>»o, i/i fill- .sruii-.s »»f ilii» Soiuli, Louisiana had the 
l.ij-{.v.-hi i<rjiiiii;ivi , 'j.i'i.'.W. nf ii»ri'iijiuT.s ill its population; and 
Noltli rujuliiju Ijitd I he >riiiilii-.>tl, .tU. 
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« 

kansas showed the largest gain in the South, 1,162 per 
cent ; but its population was 25,671 in 1830, and 324,191 
in 1860. Among the younger States, excepting Mis- 
souri, those having the smaller populations, such as 
Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana, showed the great- 
est percentage of increase, and Texas nearly trebled 
its population in ten years. 

But a single Southern State, Missouri, attained regu- 
larly a higher relative rank in total population in the 
country, and that advanced from twenty-third in 1810 
to eighth in 1860. Delaware declined from sixteenth to 
thirty-second j Maryland, from sixth to nineteenth ; Vir- 
ginia, from first to fifth; North Carolina, from third to 
twelfth ; and South Carolina, from seventh to eighteenth. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Texas had a higher rank, and 
Florida a lower one, in 1860 than when they were ad- 
mitted to the Union ; but all of these except Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi were lower in 1860 than in 
1840.1 

Population was much more diffused in the South than 
in the North. In 1860 the area of the United States 
was 3,025,600 square miles. Of these, 1,205,959 were 
in the Territories, which had a population of 220,195, 
including Indians, or less than one person for five 
square miles. In the remaining area, 1,819,641 square 
miles, there were 31,223,126 inhabitants, or 17.15 to the 
mile. The Northern States had an average of 20.59 
persons to the mile, and the South 13.65. Since 1790 
Virginia had added 13.83 i)ersons to its population for 
each square mile ; South Carolina, 14.87 ; Massachusetts, 

1 See Appendix A, Table 3. 
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109.28; and New York, 76.07. In the last decade the 
increase of density of population in the Xorth had ex- 
ceeded that in the South, Massachusetts gaining 30.33 
pei-sons to the square mile; New York, 17.03; Pennsyl- 
vania, 12.03 ; Illinois, 15.54 ; Indiana, 10.72 ; and Ohio, 
8.09. The smallest increase in the country was .11 in 
Vermont, and New Hampshire's .88 was but a trifle 
more than Florida's, the lowest in the South. The 
greatest increase in that section, Delaware's, excluding, 
of course, the population of the District of Columbia, 
that was confined principally to two cities, was 20.23 
to the square mile less than the greatest in the 
North. 

Only six Southern States had a density of population 
above the average in the Northern States, and Delaware 
and Maryland alone exceeded the New England average ; 
but they were below that of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, 
where pioneer conditions still prevailed more generally, 
perhaps, than elsewhere in the South, contributed much 
to the low Southern average, while the States of the 
same age in the Northwest had a more compact popula- 
tion. 

The rise of large cities had a great deal to do with 
enhancing the gei>eral average of density in the North. 
The population of Baltimore, the largest Southern city, 
was in 1800 but 0,820 more than that of New York in 
1830. The number of the first had increased in thirtv 
years from 80,025 to 212,418; of the second, from 202,- 
580 to 805,051. St. Louis had grown from a town of 
5,852 persons to one of 100.773, and Chicago from ono 
of 4,170 in 1837 to erne of 100,200. Kichmond, Savan- 
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nah, Mobile, Nashville, and Louisville were of more 
tardy growth, while the population of Charleston was 
almost stationary between 1850 and 1860. New Or- 
leans resembled New York in the proportion of for- 
eigners in its population, and St. Louis was like Chicago 
in that particular. Baltimore and Louisville had many 
citizens of foreign birth. A feature of urban conditions 
in the North was the number of towns and villages clus- 
tered around the cities; and Eastern men in their migra- 
tions transplanted the machinery for close settlement 
and neighborhood intercourse. 

Such was not the case in the South, though its popu- 
lation was affected by the migration of the planters, and 
later of the professional and mercantile classes. The 
tendency to move from place to place was relatively as 
strong in the South as in the North, but it added to the 
preponderance of Northern population. Some of the 
resemblances between the sections in this respect were 
illustrated in the movements of the free native popula- 
tions of the two commonwealths, Virginia and ^lassa- 
chusetts.* Of the 1,260,982 Virginian-born living in 
1850 in the United States, 872,923, or 68 per cent, were 
in Virginia. Of the 894,818 natives of Massachusetts, 
095,236, or 77 per cent, lived at home. Virginia's popu- 
lation included 53,231 born outside the State, 1,193 
l)eing from Massachusetts; and the latter had 134,830 
persons in its population born elsewhere, 790 being from 
Virginia. At that time men of Massachusetts were liv- 
ing nearer than formerly to their birthplaces, 31 per 
cent of the absentees living in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. But while 24 per cent of the 388,059 exiled 

* See Appendix A, Table 4.. 
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Virginians were in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 40,777 of 
them were neighbors of 1,103 Massachusetts men in 
Missouri In another ten years the exchange between 
Virginia and Massachusetts was about equal; but the 
number of colonists from the former had had a less 
increase than that from the latter. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland had more Virginians, and New 
York and Maryland fewer natives of Massachusetts, 
than in 1850 ; and there was a decrease in both classes 
in Ohio, and an increase in both in Missouri., 

The South had, in 1860, five times as many of its 
citizens in the Western free States as in the East, 
and the East three times as many in the West as in the 
South. Of native settlers in the West, 37 per cent were 
from the South, and there were nearly five times as 
many Eastern men in the South as Southern men in the 
East; but 80 per cent more natives of the South were 
living in 1860 in the free States than there were natives 
of the North in the South. The balance of migration 
was against Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the two 
Carolinas, Kentucky, and Tennessee, natives of tliose 
States having settled in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The general trend of travel had 
been westward, and the free States had received 374,325 
more citizens from the South than they had sent in that 
direction. Ten years before they had 405,900 persons 
similarly to their credit, the decrease in the decade 
being due to the greater nimiber of Northerners mov- 
ing into the border States.^ 

The negro element in tliis free population was in- 

^^ See Appendix A, Table 5. 
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considerable, especially in connection with migration. 
That was usually northern after 1830; but its pro- 
portions were not large enough to affect the general 
total. 

On the other hand, slaves travelled southward, as 
they were sold or as they accompanied their owners 
to new fields. A decrease in their number of 30.76 per 
cent in Delaware between 1790 and 1800, an inc, 
of but 2.52 per cent in Maryland, and of 17.84 per 
in Virginia, notwithstanding the subsiding of an antP 
slavery feeling in those three States, and the accom- 
panying increase of 32.53 per cent in North Carolina, 
of 36.46 per cent in South Carolina, of 102.90 per cent 
in Georgia, of 241.02 per cent in Kentucky, and of 
297.54 per cent in Tennessee in the same decade, 
were typical of the movements of slavery during the 
next sixty years. Slavery steadily declined in Dela- 
ware, there being in 1860 but 1,798 slaves in the 
State that had owned 8,887 in 1790. In Maryland 
the number was reduced from 102,994 in 1830 to 
89,737 in 1840 ; there was an increase of 631 by 1850, 
but a fall to 87,189 by 1860. Virginia's total in 1840 
was 20,660 less than it was in 1830, and North Caro- 
lina gained only 216 in the same period. In all the 
seaboard States except Georgia, the increase between 
1830 and 1860 was below the birth-rate. Alabama's 
average was slightly above it, and Kentucky's below 
it, as was also Tennessee's between 1850 and 1860. 
Mississippi had by 1840 reached the South Carolina 
condition of having more slaves than whites in its 
population; and in all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi, that had at one time had an abnormal increase, 
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and in Louisiana, tlie tendency was towanl the aver- 
age birth-rate. 

Silent as shivery was in the legislation formulated ex- 
l)ressly for it, irresponsible for its extension into the 
younger States and its maintenance in the older ones, 
it was none the less a powerful factor in determin- 
ing the i'hara<'trr of the white civilization before the 
ution. and in its conservation for so manv years 
after. rj)on it was based the stx'ial and political 

iluonce wielded by one class of whites not only over 
the South, but also, to a limited extent, over the whole 
country. It was (piite a favorite, though misleading, 
generalization, to assume that that class was the South. 
*' Indeed," wrote Judge rpshur in ISoO, *• there is but 
one class in (nir slaveholding States. Merchants, mechan- 
ic's, nuinufacturtM-s, and all the various modes of indus- 
try, are found in all vi them; but their numbers are 
comparatively small, and their influence as classes is 
scared V felt, liesides these are all slaveholders also." 
It would bo more delini-tt? to say that the South was 
<lt)minatc(l by :i class comi>osed of slaveholding or slave- 
hirin'' families who were iirst in the scx'ial scale. 

Owners of slaves numlnMvd .*mS4, 7.^:5 in ISCJO, repre- 
senting, according to a lil)eral estimate, L\.S0iS,r)18 jK^r- 

1 In tho Norili no .slavt-s wore livKl in K^OO in Mass:u'husotts, 
Maine, an«l Vmnnnt. \\\ ls:jO there were but :i,r>r»S in that se<-- 
lion. the lar;::er h<>liiin.i;s heini; 1.^L^">4 in New .lersey ami -103 in 
Pennsylvania, tlie L* in Maine, 1 in Massaeluiselts, uiui i\ in Ohio 
heinu prohahly the ])roiM'rly of temporary resi<h*nts. Hut 04 
reniaineil in lsr»0, of whom lM» were in Utah, li in Kansas, and 18 
in New .Jersey, the last being under tlie designation of appren- 
tices for life. 

- Southern lAUrury MtsHcn{i<)\ vol. v.. i». Us"*. 
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sons.^ Slaves were hired to slaveowners as well as to 
non-owners ; but it would be impossible to determine the 
exact number of the latter.^ There were landowners 
who were not slaveholders, and slaveholders who owned 
no land; but, as in Virginia, the eastern portion had, 
until 1851, the greater power in the Assembly, and 
the western the majority of white popidation; so in 
the whole South the landholding and slaveholding class 
were in control of affairs. Taking English society 
as a type, they ranked in the main as a great middle 
class, the foundation and Avails of conservatism and 
safety in any land. They included an aristocracy or 
gentry reflecting the distinctions of colonial govern- 
ment, and expanding under influences that prevented 
an amalgamation of widely separated elements, slavery 
superseding "the necessity of an order of nobility and 
all other appendages of a hereditary system of govern- 
ment," as Governor McDuffie of South Carolina ex- 
pressed it in 1835. 

Aristocracy did not always mean wealth or leader- 
ship, nor did wealth place one at the top in society. 
The aristocracy had its foibles, inseparable from any 
class ; but abiding chiefly in the country, it was free 
from many of the vices peculiar to the leisure class of 

1 See Appendix F, Table 1. 

2 The number of owners and hirers in 1850 was 347,525. 
In the total were not included those persons who were conjointly 
interested in the ownership of slaves, and it was thought that 
they would equal in numbers the hirers. In one Southern town 
selected as an experiment, of 250 slaveholders, 00 of whom were 
natives of free States and 49 foreijjnors, :^2 were accountants, 
barbers, bakers, blacksmiths, builders, butchers, carjM'utcrs, 
draymen, grocers, printers, plasteirrs, saddlers, tailors, or tinners. 
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a city. The gentry of the South, outside their own 
homes, were seen at their best when Carolina planters 
resorted to Charleston in the sickly season ; when Lex- 
ington, Ky., was the refuge of dwellers in the lower 
Mississii>pi valley from disease and torrid heat; when 
the small theatre of a city was crowded by the advent 
of a literary, musical, or dramatic star; and when at 
the White Sulphur Springs, Va., Madison Springs, Ga., 
the Warm Springs, N.C., Harrodsburg, Ky., Biloxi, and 
Pass Christian, on the Gulf, and other resorts, they pre- 
sented charms of manner and gifts of mind that won 
the admiration of acquaintances from other parts of the 
country. They were the exponents, sometimes to an 
exaggerated degree, of the virtues and the faults of the 
gradations of the ruling class. 

These were defined, though not sharj)ly, by occupa- 
tions.^ Of 5,371,876 free males more than fifteen years 
old counted in 1850, the South hiul 1,553,183,-29 per 
cent. In law, divinity, and medicine it had 35 per cent 
of the number in the Avholo country; in other pursuits 
requiring an education, 44 per cent ; in the civil service, 
41 per cent; in commerce, manufactures, trades, and 
mining, 20 jjer cent; in navigation, 21 per cent 4 in 
agriculture, 35 per cent; and in labor not agricultural, 
24 per cent. The ruling class supplied the mass of 
professional men, planters, merchants, officeholders, and 
manufacturers. Many free negroes were in the indus- 
trial and navigating categories, and were found also 
among those engaged in labor not agricultural. Agri- 
culturists included not only the planters, but also the 
small farmers, constituting the bulk of a second class, 

1 See Appendix A, Table 0. 
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that have been called the " yeomanry," and some of the 
last grade the "poor whites." f 

Comparatively few of the yeomanry, owned slaves, and 
their life was not unlike that of tne early pioneers who 
opened the wilderness of Kentucky and Tennessee to 
civilization. They owned or rented their land ; they 
furnished the native supply of skilled white mechanics 
and tradesmen, and as small merchandizers were in 
rivalry with men who drifted into the South from 
the Korth. Some of their number of unusual ability 
were encouraged to take a position in the professional 
ranks, and some gained political honors ; but generally 
it was more difficult for them to be merged with the 
extreme element of the upper class than with the " poor 
whites." Many of them were highly respected for their 
industry ; but others were indolent, and hampered by the 
feeling common to many whites, that personal service 
placed them in some manner upon a par with slaves. 
Rev. E. F. Stanton told the members of the Literary 
Institute of Hampden-Sidney College in 1837, that Vir- 
ginia needed an increase of useful and respectable la- 
borers, mechanics, and farmers. "The low state of 
mechanic arts and agriculture among us," he said, " or 
rather the prevailing vice of indoleuce, is the true 
source of the present disasters which are so often made 
the theme of popular declamation by stump orators and 
upstart politicians." Another writer accused the me- 
chanics of being so " idle and worthless " that they had 
allowed the shrewd, hard-working " Yankees to bear off 
the palm on all occasions." And he added, "It is the 
great fault of the Southern j)eople that they are too 
I)roud to work, and very often they perform the work 
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that they do in such a manner as to show that they are 
lialf asliamed of it." 

Tliis shame or pride was explained by W. H. Trescott 
of South Carolina. He stated that it was rare in his 
State for white and black labor to trench upon each 
other, and said, " The character of our labor, therefore, 
draws a broad line between tlie class who merely labor 
an<l the white population of the State who are thus 
created a governing, privileged class." And President 
A. 1). Longstreot of Emory College, Ga., in antagoniz- 
ing tlie notion that it was disgraceful to labor, charac- 
terized it as an exotic imported from the land where 
rank came by chance, dignity by blood, and fortune by 
law. '^ It may be harmless in its indigenous soil," he 
said, "but liere it is the Upas; and by as much as 
Ave ])ropagate it, by so much do we spread moral and 
l)olitical death througli the land.''* 

Intolerance of manual labor, not necessarily because 
it was regarded as lucnial, but by reason of a constitu- 
tional lassitude handed down from generation to genertv- 
tion, was most strongly manifested in the unfortunate 
chiss known as " poor wliites." All whites who were 
])oor Avere not " i>oor whites,'* but many embraced in 
tliat tfM'm of contempt an?l pity Avere poor in this 
world's goods and in the ambition to contend against 
Avliat seemed to be the inevitable. The " whiskey- 
drinking, i)otat<>raising, cliajcoal-burning sandhillers," 
they Avere called by a progressive Avorkingman of 
Charleston, Avho thought them intelligent enough to 
hammer granite. 

^ Sovth'ru Literary 3/r.s.sc»[/CT, ii. 2.")!; vi. ()i)2; De Botc^a 
lU'vieic, XX. 14?<; xxix. 7ii. 
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John Forsyth of Mobile hit off some of their traits 
in contrasting an unadulterated " Cracker " and an una- 
dulterated Yankee, bom and bred in the country. " One 
is slow," he said, "and the other quick; one takes a 
minute to rise from his seat, the other never sits at all 
except in pursuance of a calculation ; one is not without 
faculties, but they seem to be all asleep, the other with 
all his Avits alive with sagacity, curiosity, invention. 
The one content to doze away life with as little labor 
as possible and all the enjoyment com passable ; his log 
hut, wool hat, homespun suit, and cornbread and bacon 
the limits of his desires for domicile, vesture, and food ; 
loving his gun and his horse, addicted to tobacco and 
strong drink, quick to anger, a dangerous enemy, and a 
fast friend. The other instinct with life, activity, in- 
telligence, never satisfied with the present wellbeing 
while anything better is beyond to tempt his longings 
and his wits." * 

It would be invidious and incorrect to classify the 
yeomanry of the South, as well as the countryman of 
New England, as "poor whites," as Forsyth's view 
might lead one to do. But below both of them were 
the neglected people who, in the South, were but little 
removed from the status of the settled Indian, and in 
the North were sheltered sometimes in the almshouse 
or the jail. Below the Potomac the pride of the "' poor 
whites," added to certain habits in family relations that 
may have been absorbed unconsciously by their ances- 
tors from the red men, kept them from the almshouse. 
The gifts of nature, scant as they were often, tempered 
into resignation a desperation that might have reduced 

, 1 De Bow's Recicic, xvii. 303. 
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them to the state of some of their putative colonial 
sires and dames sent from their native land for their 
country's good. 

They were the degenerates, the children of ancient 
poverty and wrong, with little or no opportunity to 
better their condition among surroundings of a correc- 
tive character; and their aca,ttered settlements prevented 
their children from enjoying the privileges of education 
aud orthodox religion. Had they not been too lazy to 
wander far from their apologies for home, they would 
have become American gypsies i for family ties were 
too strong, and they were possessed of too much of a. 
hind of independence to become vagrants. Nor did 
they care to be compelled to work without pay for 
another. The victims of heredity and of institutions 
in which they had no interest, placed under laws made , 
for them rather than by them, they were happily re- 
moved from the pressure of population that would have 
undoubtedly reduced them to the criminal or the de- 
pendent class. 

But among tho population of the waste lands, scratch- 
ing the earth balf-hoartedly fur a hare subsistence, eking 
out a living by hunting, or by raising stock, among the 
" surplus labor " of North Carolina, and the 50,000 of 
the 300,000 whites of South Carolina, according to Gov- , 
crnor Hammond's estimate, languishing for employment 
because they were unable to compete with slave-labor in 
agricultural pursuits, were many anxious to gain an hon- 
est livelihood by toil. Some of the females in the 
neighborhood of Charleston, willing to slave as seam- 
stresses, may have deemed it beneath them to work in 
factories; but both Northern men, who showed their 
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faith in the South and their good-will toward it by in- 
vesting there, and Southern men, gave testimony to the 
promptness with which the " poor whites " availed them- 
selves of chances to work. General Charles T. James 
of Rhode Island, an investor in cotton enterprises in the 
South, and a close observer of conditions there, wrote in 
1850 that, " The poor white man will endure the evils 
of pinching poverty rather than engage in servile labor 
under the existing state of things, even were employ- 
ment offered him, which is not general. The white 
female is not wanted at service, and if she were she 
would, however humble in the scale of society, consider 
such service as a degree of degradation to which she 
could not condescend ; and -she has, therefore, no re- 
source but to suffer the pangs of want and wretched- 
ness." ^ With the increase of factories, however, he 
saw these " poor whites " make application for places 
in number beyond the demands for them. 

Because of antipathy to innovations, fear existed in 
some quarters that evil would result from the gathering 
of the poor into factories. But this was combated in 
the statement that danger to existing institutions was 
threatened in the great upheaving of the masses ; that 
as long as the poor could see no means of making a 
living except by working with negroes upon a planta- 
tion, they were content to be idle in the satisfaction 
of feeling that they were. at least above the slave, even 
though often faring worse ; that in the factory and its 
surroundings they saw the means of escape from wretch- 
edness and ignorance to competence and intelligence; 
and that crowding them from the factories, and sup- 

^ De Bow's Review^ viii. 558. 
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planting them with slaves, would place them in hostility 
to the established order. On the contrary, by being 
enabled to rise in life, and to own a slave, they would 
increase the demand for that kind of property, and 
would become firm and uncompromising supporters of 
Southern institutions. Such was the argument of J. H. 
Taylor of Cliarleston ; and although confidence was ex- 
pressed that the " poor whites " were to be little feared, 
as they were comparatively few in number, and as they 
couhl not depend for help upon slaves whose native 
overseers they were, still Taylor's suggestion was in 
line with the wish to encourage non-slaveholders to en- 
gage in occupations that would make them moral and 
l)hysical bulwarks of the South. For it was felt that 
ignorance, poverty, and irreligion were menaces to any 
conimunitv, and that unanimity of sentiment was neces- 
sary to society. It was, however, not a small task to 
change suddenly the thought that had ruled for a cen- 
turv or more, and to interest the dominant element in 
the elevation of tlie '» poor whites,'' and even to make 
the latter enthusiastic for a change. 

1 Tlic patrol systcin, dosiiinod to roirulato the oomhu't of 
slaves, was to some extent a unifying mediuni amonjij whites 
of all fjraMes. In some sections it was voluntarily organized to 
makr lh«* rounds of plantations .'iniong the slaveliolders, hut 
often it was eonii)osed mainly of non-slaveholders, small farmers, 
nu'n'hants, ])rofessional men, mechanies, overseers, and others. 
In South Carolina tlie law was far-reaehing. All free white 
male inhahitants ahove eighteen years of age were liable to 
patrol duty, unless tJiey were aliens, transients above the age of 
forty-livr, or such as had not resided in the St.ite for six months, 
ami excepting persons al)f>ve forty-live who did wkA own slaves, 
and alien enemies. 'i'h»>>«' who had means could hirf a substi- 
tute or pay a tine <^f si>, and an advance of ten per cent on the 
general tax of the year. 
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In spite of such a spirit as was shown in the first 
representative assembly in Virginia in 1619, and in the 
efforts of nearly two hundred years to resist long-range 
authority, the older portion of the South, not without 
influence upon the new States, was slow to adapt itself 
to the idea of a society founded upon an equality, of 
rights for the masses, and the preparation of the masses 
to exercise those rights intelligently and judiciously. 

(jovernmental institutions were transplanted to the 
South at a time when such an event as the beheading 
of Charles I. had not disturbed to any great extent the 
deeply rooted belief of the people in the inherent right 
of a particular class to rule them, or the determination 
of that class to preserve their privileges. The over- 
throw of one set of rulers in the Revolution, the deca- 
dence of the law of primogeniture and entail, and the 
disestablishment of religion, did not materially affect 
the theory of government that by the policy of England 
and the adaptability of the country to a revival of the 
patriarchal or feudal spirk had been fixed upon the 
South. But it was not confined at first to that section. 
The town-meeting of New England did not prevent the 
aristocracy of Federalism from controlling that section 
as completely as it prevailed in parts of the South. Tlie 
spirit that set the words of " America " to the music of 
" (rod Save the Queen/' was found in a section that begat 
the Hartford Convention. ^Men of English stock could 
not throw off English ideas as easily as they could rid 
theijiselves of English rule. They might not have a 
king; but more than a revolution in arms was needed 
to destroy their belief that a particular class, of which 
royalty was the extreme type, ought to rule. Accidents 
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of birth and fortune had, perhaps, enabled more mem- 
bers of one class than of aiiotLur to govern In the South ; 
but at times there was a presumption for the impres- 
sion that the accidents were the principal qualifications. 

In some of the sections of the North, there were limi- 
tations upon officeholding and the suffrage similar in 
intent to those of the South. Not until 1852 was the 
freehold qualification for governor and members of the 1 
legislature removed in New Hampshire, which atill com- I 
pelled members to be Protestants. New York in 1S21, 
Massachusetts in the same year, New Jersey in 1844, 
and Connecticut in the nest year, abolished the property 
qualification for voters, and Ohio in 18ol did away with 
the taxpaying qualific-ation. Connecticut, that in 1845 
had reiterated the limitation of the suffrage to white 
males, added ten years later the ability to read; and 
Massachusetts imposed in 1857 ttie qualification of 
ability to read and write, and in 1859 that of two years' 
residence in the United States. The theory of white 
manhood as the qualification "for suffrage and officehold- 
ing was, nevertheless, more rapidly developed in the 
Kortli than in the 8outh. 

In the six original States of the latter section several 
curious features appeared in the earlier constitutions, 
such as compulsory voting in Georgia, and the evolution 
of a State government from conventions. These, how- 
ever, soon were modified ; but it was not so with the 
suffrage and tlie right to hold an elective office. Dela- 
ware was tliB first, in 1792, to elect its governor by the 
people. The example was followeil by Georgia in 1824, 
by North Carolina in IS^. by Maryland in 1837, and by 
Virginia in 1851 ; while to the legislaturo of South Caro- 
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lina was left the duty of choosing not only the governor 
and other Stete officers, but also the presidential elec- 
tors. In that State, too, free-holding remained a quali- 
fication for governor and membership of the legislature, 
though removed from some voters in 1810. That 
qualification was abolished for all in Maryland in 1810, 
and in Virginia in 1851 ; for members of the legislature 
in Georgia in 1835, and for governor in 1847 ; and for 
all voters in North Carolina after 1854, though in that 
State tax-paying remained a test. 

All the new States were admitted with constitutions 
providing for the election of the governor by the quali- 
fied voters, and in Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Texas, with no limitation upon white-manhood 
suffrage. Florida called for enrolment of its voters in 
the militia. Mississippi, which had at first a property 
qualification for governor and for members of the legis- 
lature, and which compelled electors to be taxpayers, or 
to be in the militia, removed all such restrictions in 
1832. Members of Missouri's legislature had to be tax- 
payers; and Tennessee removed the property qualifica- 
tion in 1834, and, excluding free negroes from voting, 
relieved them from the poll-tax and from militia duty. 

The taxpaying requisite that was maintained in a few 
of the States, after the disappearance of freehold suf- 
frage, was but a slight incubus upon the poorer class of 
voters ; but the constitutional provisions for democracy 
at the polls did not always prevent the landed and slave- 
holding class from obtaining practical control of affairs, 
nor did they check the growth of ideas opposed to the 
fundamental principle of pure democracy, — rule of the 
majority. 
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Loading men at different periods noted the prevalence 
of ihcso ideas. 11. I. Manning of South Carolina be- 
lie vcmI that the doctrine that the majority should govern, 
" with all the evils that appertain to it," was better and 
Haf(»r, (iHpooially in an age of light and knowledge, as 
a fundjinionUvl principle of government, than that the 
minority Hlumld govern the majority; but W. H. Tres- 
rott, of tlu^ sauio Stute, contende<l a few years later that 
HluicH in a Hlavcholding community could not afford to 
lulopt. a p(»li(^y ImusihI ujK)n the principles of free labor; 
wliiln tIjunoH (\ Hruco of Virginia said, after the last 
i«xtciiHi(»n of Huffragt^ in that State, *» Liberty does not 
<l\vrll in tlio ImlloUlH^x. The erection of a ballot-box is 
a nirni claim (m the jxirt of the majority that it has 
moiM* wisdom and virtue than the minority, or than any 
individual in that minority.'* 

Daniel Klliott llugtVs satirical remark, that there 
wtM'tH jihvayM kind, generous, chivali*ous men enough to 
viivvy on the govtMMUuent, and take good care of the peo- 
ple, without the snuiUest disposition to ask for advice, 
or to explain their conduct, was matched by the earnest 
Htatenn»nt (»f .ludgt^ Upshur. Alluding to the impa- 
t ienre of slaveholders at the labor of studv, he said that 
he did not refer to tlie more extended and perfect educa- 
ti«»n tinit tilted nuMi for i>ublie station and the higher 
dtilii'M of eiti/.enship. lUit he added, *» Only a few such 
men arise in any age, and oidy a few are necessary for 
the wisf» ord(»ring of public affairs, and for the safety 
and prosperity of nations.'^ 

As the mint>rity ])osition of the South became more 
pronoun<M»d, the <lenial of the prerogatives of the ma- 
jority became more vigorous. Thus R. R. Gibson of 
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Louisiana claimed that Southern society rejected the 
doctrine of equality of men as erroneous ; and he held 
that "political and civil liberty are prizes rarely won 
and possessed even by the most enlightened races; 
and that so far from being the birthright of all man- 
kind, they are the privileges to be enjoyed only by those 
who have the will and capacity to acquire and maintain 
them." A doctrine gaining ground at one time, accord- 
ing to De Bow, who had excellent opportunities to view 
the whole field, was set forth as follows by a Mississip- 
pian: "An unmixed democracy is capricious and un- 
stable, and, unless arrested by the hand of despotism, 
leads to anarchy, and will end in agrarianism. As much 
of the aristocracy of England as would have been re- 
tained in America would have leavened the mass and 
purified the whole. Too much liberty and equality beget 
a dissolute licentiousness, and a contempt for law and 
order. Why do we see to-day Virginia and South Caro- 
lina in the lead of Southern rights and Southern liber- 
ties and Southern honor? The chivalrous sons of the 
old Palmetto and the proud old families of Virginia 
are yet true to their ancient sentiments, and with 
constant pride they guard their unstained escutcheons. 
Yes! in these aristocratic States the banner of resis- 
tance to tyranny has ever been first unfurled and most 
devotedly sustained ; and mournful will the time be for 
the South when tlie taunted chivalry of the one, or 
the ridiculed ^ first families ' of the other, shall no lon- 
ger control their destinies.-' ^ 

* Caper's "Life and Times of Memminger," 65. 85; l)e 
Bow's Review, xx. 148; xxii. 191; xxviii. 491; xxix. 33; Southern 
Literary Messenger, v. 081 ; xix. 302. One writer, who considered 
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The willingness of some to go to the other extreme 
in endeavoring to escape the danger of unmixed political 
democracy did not imply a denial of simplicity of life 
among the Southern people. A chief justice of the 
United States doing his own marketing, or engaged 
with the governor of a State in a game of quoits; the 
president of the Virginia Court of Appeals, a French 
teacher, a South Carolinian, and a Northern man spend- 
ing the night together with the driver of their coach, 
upon bedding hospitably spread, on the floor of a yeo- 
man's cabin; the free intercourse on the court-house 
lawn of the richest planter and the honest poor man; 
the welcome given to the traveller in the rural dis- 
tricts, — were examples of a sentiment that erected no 
false barriers among fellow-men. 

Distinctions were made, though, particularly in the 
towns, where there was more change in the cliaracter 
of the population ; and in the country the very poor 
and the rich felt that there was a wide gap between 
them. But distinctions have always existed in civil- 
ized society, and civil and political equality has never 
been able to produce social equality. 

Centralizing tendencies in the Southern States, nour- 
ished by the institutions, or produced in spite of them, 
were strong enough to hamper local energies, and too 
weak to substitute for them the power of concentrated 
authority. A South Carolinian wrote of his State 
words that may be applied in modified form to the 

that the North was practically in the power of a handful of 
manufacturers, asked, '*Wliy should not 347,000 shiveholders, 
representing so much of tlie energy, intelligence, and property 
of the South, control it?'' 
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South generally: "We have no organization inferior 
to the election district or parish," he said; "and in 
none of our districts, either electoral or judicial, is 
there any assemblage of citizens known to the law 
except in the towns or boroughs existing under spe- 
cial corporations. Our country has hardly a trace of 
governmental organization. A few magistrates are to 
be found; but in our parishes they are not always 
easily found. A board of commissioners meets once 
a quarter to provide for the wants of the poor of the 
district; a board of commissioners meets once a quar- 
ter to receive the reports of the schoolmasters and 
issue warrants for their salaries. The commissioners 
of roads meet twice a year around the festive board. 
The captain of the beat company is, ex-officioj the head 
of the police in his command. A stranger may live 
among us for years, and see no traces of a government. 
... In no case, except in the election of members of 
the legislature, is any ])rovision made for the lawful 
expression of the sentiments of the district or parish 
as such. You may call a meeting of the citizens for 
the purpose, but it has no authority. It is but a vol- 
untary assemblage of gentlemen. As organized members 
of a republic, our districts and parishes have absolutely 
no political existence.'-* 

This looseness in fact of a system strong in theory 
was characteristic of a dispersed population ; and as in 
the State local self-government was well nigh impossi- 
ble, so in other respects the people could not enjoy the 
privileges of close community. Small landowners in 
the highlands could not always sympathize with men 

1 De Boxers Ueview, xviii. 127. 
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of princely domain in the low country ; and misappre- 
hensions were magnified by separation. Concert of 
action among men living five or ten miles apart could 
be had only upon a most urgent emergency. Diffusion 
of population, accentuated by bad roads in the leisure 
season, was revealed in the scantiness of common-school 
facilities ; in the division of capital among several small 
factories or mills, instead of its concentration in a few ; 
in literary, religious, and social life. In 1860, for in- 
stance, the South had proportionately more church 
buildings than the North ; but its 22,655 buildings had 
an average seating-capacity of 307, and an average value 
of $1,777, while the 31,344 of the North would accom- 
modate 388 persons each, and were worth $4,183 on an 
average.* 

Cities of the North helped to swell the values and the 
size of churches ; but hardly enough to account for the 
wide difference in numbers, especially as thousands of 
the inhabitants of the South received religious instruc- 
tion outside the churches. 

Isolation gave birth to an individualism, as marked 
upon the mountain-clearing as upon the plantation ; and 
beginnings of the co-operative spirit were dwarfed by 

^ Sparseness of population, though, was not entirely re- 
sponsible for Georgia's need of 3,092 commissioned officers for 
54,220 non-commissioned officers and privates in the militia, 
while Maine had 1S3 officers for 05,850 men in 1852; or Virginia's 
6,494 officers for 118,0:54 men, while Massachusetts had 549 for 
119,141. That Arkansas had one officer for 13 privates and 
non-commissioned men, and Khode Island one for l{^4, was typi- 
cal of the difference between New England utilitarianism and 
Southern proneness to the s])ectacular; though New York's 33 
men to one officer were not unlike Virginians 18 to one. 
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nature and by human inclination, and were believed 
by some persons to be fraught with evil. The unity 
of the members of the legal profession has in most 
ages* been marked ; yet the early movements for the 
organization of bar associations were characterized by 
one author as wrong in principle and injurious to the 
profession and to the community. Another, said to be 
one of the ablest economists in the South, called such 
organizations a conspiracy, and said that he was op- 
posed to professional and trades unions because he 
thought them to be detrimental to the younger and less 
experienced members. 

He was arguing for freedom of action that belongs to 
an open-air population, and which had expression in the 
great interest in politics by individuals who felt but 
slightly the direct weight of government, and who were 
unable to unite in any extensive political action locally. 

Calhoun's advocacy of the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi may have caused intense feeling in South Carolina 
among those who believed that he had struck his colors. 
The burning in effigy of W. R. Taber at Columbia, and 
a mob's visit to his home in protest against an address 
he had made on the subject of ai-istocracy, and the bit- 
ter personal extent to which political arguments were 
carried, might seem to indicate a disposition to stifle 
political independence and freedom of thought. But 
John Tyler's advice to the students of Randolph ]Macon 
College to stand by the Constitution, as "the party of 
to-day may not be the party of to-morrow," did not 
mean that party ties rested liglitly upon Southern men, 
nor did the conduct of individuals here and there imply 
repression of free thought and action. Not until sla- 
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very, the warp of Soutliera iufltitutions, had been brought 
to the front as a distinct political issue, was there a fixed 
purpose to suppress any mauife station deemed hostile to 
the slaveholdiug interest. Even then party ties were 
for yeai-s more powerl'ul than sectional ones, and politi- 
cians continued to control tbeit followings by appeals to 
tradition. 

In the alignment of men under new party names 
or principles, subsequent to the atlministration of the 
younger Adams the South was aa much divided as 
the rest of the country, and in national contests there- 
after did not soon become sectional in its electoral and 
popular votes.' Twenty-four men received votes for the 
presidency between 1836 and 1860. Of these, seven 
were residents of the South. Of a total of 2,048 elec- 
toral votes in that time, the South cast 328 for Southern 
candidates, and 519 for NortJiern ones; and the North 
cast 268 for Southerners, and 943 for Northerners. Of 
the 21,313,036 popular votes, 2,438,951 for Southerners, 
and 3,692,444 for Northerners, came from the South; 
and 3,091,411 for Southerners, and 12,090,230 for North- 
erners, from the North.' But four Southern States, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, were repre- 
sented regularly in the Electoral College by Democrats 
during that period ; and one of them, Texas, voted only 
four times. Delaware and Maryland voted for Whiga 
until 1852, and Tennessee and Kentucky until 1856. 

' See AppeDrtli A, Tabic 7. 

* These Ugaies are bused upon nlmanac records of the 
time, and the camlidates are classed In tbe section to whieh tlicy 
were accredited at the ekctlou, four o( those in the North being 
of fjoutUern birili. 
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Florida's first vote was for Taylor, who in 1848 carried 
Louisiana, as Harrison had done in 1840. In 1856 
Maryland cast the only electoral votes for Fillmore, and 
in 1860 came within 362 votes of being carried by Bell, 
for whom Virginia broke from the Democratic column, 
and who also carried Kentucky and Tennessee. North 
Carolina and Georgia voted for three Whigs and four 
Democrats, and South Carolina and Mississippi for one 
Whig. Narrow pluralities were frequently given. In 
Virginia, Van Buren had only 1,392 votes to spare in 
1840, Cass 1,473 in 1848, and Bell 358 in 1860 ; in Ala- 
bama, Cass 881 ; in Louisiana, Polk 699 in 1844, and 
Pierce 1,382 in 1852 ; in Tennessee, Clay 113 in 1844, 
and Scott 1,880 in 1852; in Delaware, Pierce 25, and 
in Missouri, Douglas 429 over Bell. 

A similar diversity occurred in the Congressional and 
State elections. In the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-eighth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Congresses, 
the majority of the Whigs in the Senate were from the 
South, and ten States were represented partly or wholly 
by them in the Twenty-seventh. The majority of 
Democrats were from the South in the Twenty-ninth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, and 
Thirty-sixth Congresses, in the last three. Southern 
Whigs giving place to Democrats, though a few of the 
former remained, and were sometimes designated as 
Americans. Northern Whigs and Democrats were, in 
the mean time, merging with Free-soilers to increase 
the Republican representation from fifteen to twenty- 
five. 

In the House the majority of Whigs and Democrats 
were from the North until 1857, with the exception of 
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the Thirty-first Congress, when Southern Democrats 
were more numerous than Northern ones. In the North 
the Kansas-Nebraska discussion made a rift in the De- 
mocracy, and the Southern Rights movement helped to 
convert Whigs into Democrats. The transition process 
was shown in the Thirty-second Congress, when there 
were Union Democrats from Alabama, Georgia, and 
Mississippi; Union Whigs from Florida and Georgia; 
Southern Rights Democrats from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina ; 
and one Southern Rights Whig from North Carolina. 

National party issues were reflected in State cam- 
paigns. The Virginia House of Delegates changed its 
political complexion between 1837 and 1839. The 
Whig State Rights party ix)lled in Georgia in 1838, 
33,123 votes, and the Union Van Buren party, 30,989. 
Mississippi elected a Democratic governor in 1849 by a 
majority of 9,263 votes in a total of 52,685.^ When 
the question of electing delegates to a proposed South- 
ern convention looking to secession was mooted, Missis- 
sippi cast 28,402 Union votes, and 21,241 for Southern 
Rights ; and in South Carolina the Co-operationists car- 
ried six districts with a vote of 25,098, in opposition 
to action by that State alone ; and the Immediate 
Secessionists, dubbed " Fire-Eaters,'' cast 17,79(5 votes, 
and carried one district. In 1851 Virginia polled 07,- 
5G2 votes for the new constitution, and 9,933 against 

1 The elections of 1842 placed 73 Whigs and 97 Democrats 
in the North Carolina legislature, 51 Wliigs and 40 Democrats in 
Tennessee's, 84 Whigs and 54 Democrats in Kentucky's, 80 
Whigs and 97 Democrats in Missouri's, and 42 Whigs and 35 
Democrats in Louisiana's. 
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it. Sixty-five per cent of the adult white males of the 
South, and sixty-nine per cent of those of the North, 
voted in the election of 1860. 

These facts show that personal liberty in politics was 
not generally limited even upon most exciting occasions. 
The main criticism ought to be that the South suffered 
from too much campaigning. Politics preponderated in 
newspaper literature ; it was a motive for admission to 
the bar ; it was felt in college life, and the graduates of 
a South Carolina institution formed a species of guild 
in contests for legislative honors. Interest in it was 
strong with the humblest citizen as with the most 
prominent ; the joint debates and the oratory at militia 
musters and at monthly court not only kept alive from 
year to year the excitement among those who welcomed 
any opportunity to mingle with their fellows, but sup- 
plemented the small circulation of the press and the 
inability of many voters to read. Illiteracy did not 
mean a lack of intelligence, or of capacity to decide be- 
tween the positions of rival candidates as long as the 
l)ersoual equation was powerful ; but it tended to limit 
the range of ix)litical vision, particularly when politi- 
cians were able to obscure party distinctions in the 
Southern movement. Nor was the custom in some sec- 
tions of viva-voce voting an aid necessarily to indepen- 
dence of action. * 

1 William Cullen Bryant, in a trip to the South, witnessed 
an amusing exhibition of the wide ramifications of politics. At 
a com-sliucking in Carolina, Toby, a powerful negro, who had 
for quite a while leaned against the wall looking upon the frolic 
with a superior air, was calltMl upon to harangue the mock 
soldiery. Demanding a bit of paper to hold in his hand, he, 
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Political excitement waa too often a bane. When 
Thomas R. Dew glorified In the presence of his students 
the influence of William and Mary College upon Vir- 
ginia, which had " hitherto been ono great political 
nursery," another Virginian wrote, " Among the greatest 
evils that have ever afflicted the Commonwealth is the 
morbid desire of her sons for political distinction. It 
has been the bane of the Republic, destroying every- 
thing like useful enterprise and labor, and banishing 
from their homos thousands of our citizens to find 
preferment among the people of other States, or from 
the patronage of the Federal government." And a 
South Carolinian in the midst of the turmoil of 1852 
said, " If all the money which is spent in political con- 
ventiona and caucuses, stump-speeches and elections, 
controversies and office-hunting, which demoralize the 
Southern mind, and is preparing it for everlasting sub- 
jugation, waa devoted to improvement at home, the 
encouragement of Southern art aud Southern industry, 
the division of labor, and the diversity of employment, 
we would be a more united people." ' 

Protests were now and then entered against the pro- 
fessional politicians, as when it was announced that there 
was no room in Texas for them ; and the lawyer, because 
of his connection with politics, came in for his share of 
condemnation. A critic of the convention that extended 



according to Bryant, " spoke ot 'dP msjorlly of Sous Carolina,' 
'delnWreslaof de State." de honor of ole Barnwell iliBlrlct;' and 
tUeae phrases he eonnected wltli various explellveB and sounds, 
of which we could make nothing." [De lloje'H Revleir. IX. 320.] 
' Soulh<irn Lilerari) Mt'ssenyer, ii. 7(14; iii. 134; JJe Bom't 
Iteview, xiil. 1!). 
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the suffrage in Virginia objected to the large proportion 
of lawyers in that body. Conceding that from the 
honorable membership of the bar had come some of the 
best men and the wisest statesmen of the country, he 
nevertheless asserted that whenever affairs of state 
were committed to them in large numbers, they had 
rarely failed to make mischief; and he laid down as 
axiomatic the statement that a country governed by its 
lawyers was a victim of misrule. " In fact," he added, 
" we have been cursed in Virginia with an abundance of 
small lawyers and still smaller politicians. These two 
characters are often combined together in the same in- 
dividual, and form a class of political pettifoggers, the 
like of which cannot be found in any class of plagues 
or monsters that ever existed." 

Georgia seems to have been affected at an earlier 
period with the same malady, if the sketch of George 
White in 1850 is to be believed. Referring to the 
establishment of the State supreme court sixty-eight 
years after the framing of the Constitution, and to its 
effect upon loose practice in legal tribunals, he wrote, 
"The lawyer, instead of spending his time over the 
card-table, and around the bar instead of within the 
bar, depending upon the inspiration of brandy and his 
ready wit, insteiui of the vigiiiti annorum lucu brat tones, 
had to spend his time in his library poring over the 
dusty and cobwebbed tomes so long neglected, and mak- 
ing out briefs which he never needed before — all this 
was too much. The supreme court raided about its ears 
a storm which at one time threatened to sweep away 
its existence. Empty-headed judges whose decisions 
were overruled demagogued it, pettifoggers, scribblers, 
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would-be lawyers prated and fretted, and all united to 
overthrow a tribunal whose operations required judges 
and lawyers to have brains."^ Their efforts, however, 
were in vain. 

The extreme statements of the Virginian and the 
Georgian must be read with caution ; for there were 
many men in the South who practised the upright prin- 
ciples impressed by Beverly Tucker upon the minds of 
his law classes, and who in their daily lives exemplified 
the traits of Lucian Minor's model lawyer, ever leaning 
against litigation, upholding the habits essential to the 
well-being of society, seeking to bring a suit to speedy 
trial, never canvassing for employment, disdaining pe- 
dantic display, appeals to prejudice, and every form of 
charlatanry, encouraging the younger men in the profes- 
sion, and serving fceless clients as faithfully as wealthy 
ones. 

Lawyers had an immense influence, and, upholders of 
a system that William Wirt likened unto an old feudal 
castle, were conservators of Southern society. That so- 
ciety was not feudal, though the rich planter, with his 
black serfs and his white retainers, the members of the 
patrol, might have recalled feudalism to those persons 
who delight in tracing parallels in history. But Hugh 
S. Legar^ ai)tly defined feudalism as a scheme of organ- 
ized anarchy ; and the social system of the South lacked 
both organization and the disregard for tradition and 
for conservatism that belongs to anarchy. 

Society was patriarchal in its upper stratum, and pas- 
toral in its lower one. It contained wealthy persons and 

^ Southern Literary Messenger^ xviii. 329 ; I)e Bow's BcviciCj 
X. 72. 
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those who felt the extremes of poverty. There were 
few millionnaires among the population, and the mass 
of wealth was in land or slaves. The real value of real 
and personal property in the South in 1860 was $6,833,- 
670*687, an increase of 129 per cent in ten years ; and in 
the North, $9,325,945,381, an increase of 139 per cent. 
Holdings of personal property exceeded those of real 
estate in all the South except in Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia, but in 
only three States of the North. AVhen it is considered 
that the possession of slaves swelled the value of per- 
sonal property and the percentage of increase, and that 
the slave-holding class, who were also large land-owners, 
were but one-fourth of the white population, it will 
be seen that the greater part of Southern wealth was 
held by a comparative few, and that the portion for 
the many was a comfortable existence where living was 
cheap, or a constant struggle with nature for a mere 
subsistence.^ 

Whether rich or poor. Southerners had certain well- 
defined characteristics. No matter what their party 
may have been, they were democrats when it was a 
question of their being governed by others; but some 
inclined to become oligarchs when they were the rulers. 
Honors of public station had greater importance for 
them than the emoluments, and apparently than the 
opportunities given for sectional tul vantage of a material 
nature, though the efforts to maintain or to extend the 

* A Kentucky report of 1847 showed that in that State were 
7,436 parents without property; 12,004 owning less than 6100 
each; 12,:{44 owning from $100 to $400 each; 5,000 from $400 to 
$500 each; and 28,701 owning more than $G00 each. 
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political power of slavery may from one standpoint bo 
regarded aa an economic demonstration. After the 
administration of Jackson, though, a decided change 
occurred in the position that Southerners had occupied 
in national affairs since the organization of the govern- 
ment. The South's presidential potentiality declined. 
It had a greater portion of vice-presidents, of speakers 
of the House of Representatives, and of presidents pro 
tempore of the Senate, than formerly, and a slightly 
greater proportion of Southerners filled cabinet positions 
than before Van Buren's administration.' Cut in both 
periods more Southerners than Northerners held promi- 
nent places in the general government in proportion to 
the white populations of the respective sections. 

> Id the first forty-eigbt years of the Republic the aggregate 
number of years of the terms of cabinet officers was 128 for 
Southerners and 151 for Nonhemera; In ttie next twenty-four 
years U was 78 for Soutliernors and 77 for Northerners. During 
the first period 30 Soullierners tilled 37 cabinet positions, and 34 
Northerners hnd Riled the same number; in the second, 35 South- 
erners Blled 3)1, and 37 Northerners filled 41 positions. This 
reckoning does not indude the holding of the same position 
twice or thrlca in different administrations. From 1837 to 18(11 
only two Northerners were presidents pro lem of the Senate for 
three years. Five Southerners held the place during the re- 
ualoder of the lime. Seven Southerners for eight Congresses 
and four Northerners for parts of two others were Speakers of 
the House. Nine Northerners in the same time served an aggre- 
gate of Dl years, and seven Southerners an aggregate of IIS years, 
on the Supreme Bench, the latter witU Chief Justice Taney being 
In a continual majority. Before 1837 Southerners predominated 
in the departments of State and Justice, both in number and in 
aggregate length of service, but afterward in the War and Navy 
departments in both particulars, and In the Treasury in length of 
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Southerners held their women in honor and respect, 
and showed them a deference that was sincere, though 
having for an outsider an appearance at times of exag- 
geration, and which was not always enjoyed by the 
" poor-white " class. No patience was had with plans 
to bring women into competition with men in public 
life ; but a generalization of the Pauline advice to the 
Corinthian church did not hinder the mother from de- 
veloping a valuable administrative capacity in domestic 
affairs, or from exercising a gentle but powerful sway 
over husband and sons, while she set the example of 
virtue and modesty for her daughters. 

The men, accustomed to out-of-doors life and the use 
of arms, and settled in comparative loneliness, were 
brave, self-reliant, and prompt to uphold the glory of 
American expansion, and to bear the hardships of cam- 
paigns. They were honorable, generous to a fault in 
personal relations, deficient in calculation and the traits 
belonging to a cominercial community, some of which 
are excellent, but others questionable. The duel, with 
weapons among the more prominent class and with fists 
and thumbs among the lowlier, was an illustration of 
the ease with which virtues may be perverted into vices. 
The relic of mediaeval ism survived because the Southern 
mind was less affected than that of other sections by the 
practical motives that do much to strengthen the op- 
position to force as an adjudicator of disputes. 

Practical motives did not intervene in the exercise 
of the virtue of hospitality. Social instincts of South- 
erners were intensified by the fewness of opportunities 
for gratifying them. In the larger cities there were 
modifications of the general trait, a hint of which may 
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have been given in the different styles of architecture 
of dwellings in Charleaton, Richmond, and Baltimore. 
But from few doors in the country was the traveller 
turned away; and he was not beset by inquiries in 
regard to his business, but was welcomed to the family 
board, and pleasantly entertained until he resumed his 
journey. Everywhere the same spirit prevailed. Though 
hia ancestor had endeavored to incite the slaves to 
revolt, Charles A. Jfurray, the grandson of Dunmore, 
the last colonial governor of Virginia, was none the less 
warmly received in the mansions of the lower James, 
where he detected resemblances to Highland relation- 
ships; and he would have discovered like kindliness 
in the cottage of the yeoman of the upper country or 
the plantation of far-off Tezas. 

Hospitality had an effect upon the general status of 
Soathem society similar to that of some rosy afterglow 
upon a landscape, enhancing the charm of many features, 
and making attractive others that_under a cold, white 
light might mar the whole ; bringing some into minute 
distinctness, and leaving others in low tones. It wa^ 
the all-pervading background of a picture that never 
can be restored; but no palimpsest has been able to be 
free from the warm, underlying color, or to obscure the 
objects upon which it rested most advantageously. 
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CHAPTER IL 
WHEBE COTTON WAS BUIilSB. 

The economic history of the South from the Kevolu- 
tion to the Civil War is a record of tho development of i 
one natural advantage to the neglect of several others. ' 
Fitted by nature to support a large population engaged 
in a variety of pursuits based upon agriculture, it had 
a small population occupied in the production of raw 
material that contributed to the maintenance of a dense 
population in regions where artifice contended against 
harsh climate and a stubborn soil. 

At the Revolution there was little difference commer- 
cially between the South and the North. In 1790 their 
populations were nearly equal, the 657,527 slaves of the 
South giving it the greater number. In 1810 the South 
had more manufactiu*es in proportion to its population 
than the North ; and yet in 1835 the North was as much 
in advance of it in commerce and manufactures as the 
South was superior to the North in agriculture. The 
two sections, mutually dependent, had become widely 
separated economically and industrially. The one had 
overcome, by legislation and by the faculty of turning 
disadvantages into benefits, the laws of nature and the 
effects of the policy of the mother country. The other 
had permitted the long-resisted repressive measures 
of England to become ingrafted upon the body politic 
through custom — a mightier force than law. 
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England had tried to keep her American colonies 
in the position of producers of raw material. Nature 
in the South was more favorable to her schemes than in 
the North ; and after separation the South, accustomed 
to the plantation rather than to the workshop, availed 
itself of the achievements of the century of invention, 
not to unearth its resources for manufactures at home, 
and consequently to extend its commerce, but to enlarge 
the plantation system. With all its manufactures, and 
they were many, with all its tribute and contributions 
to commerce, the South remained agricultural, and the 
plantation preponderated to such an extent over the 
farm, that it was obliged at times to depend upon other 
sections for agricultural products. 

The leading crops of the South in 177G were rice, 
indigo, and tobacco. Fifty years later rice had about 
maintained its place, tobacco had advanced, and indigo, 
falling from an export value of §83,080 in 1805 to one 
of $3,000 in 1851, was growing wild. In 1791 tlie 
South produced 200,000 pounds of cotton, a small frac- 
tion of the 490,000.000 jyounds grown in the world. 
In 1848 it produced 1,120,000,000 ixjunds, and the rest 
of the world, 440,000,000 pounds. Sugar production 
increased from 15,000 hogsheads in 1816 to 250,000 in 
1850. 

('otton, sugar, and tobacco were the Southern trinity, 
of like substance but of unequal jmwer. They were a 
unity dominated by cotton — the king. Cotton and 
slavorv were introduced into the South within a twelve- 

« 

month. During a century and three-quarters the former 
was passive, wliile the latter slowly develojied its 
strength. Then the invention of a New Englander 
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upon Southern soil wedded the two; and from their 
union resulted an enonnous increase of cotton and an 
enhancement of the value of slaves, tliat began to draw 
tlieiu from the upper slave States. Cotton was more 
effective for the maintenance of slavery than the agita- 
tion liy tlie abolition societies, and slavery kept the 
South an agricultural community. 

Cotton was practically au exclusively Southern prod- 
uct. From 1840 to ISfiO it was grown in every South- 
ern State except Delaware and Maryland, and, for a 
time, Missouri. Indiana produced 140 pounds in 1840, 
and 5,600 in 1850; Illinoia, 200,947 in 1840, and 2,400 
in 18G0 ; and in the tatter year New Mexico contributed 
453,200 pounds to the total. 

Cane-sugar was principally the product of Louisiana, ' 
though in 1860 Wisconsin was credited with 283 hogs- 
lieads; and 75,639 of a total of 301,922 hogsheads were 
made in Alabama, Florida, Geoi-gia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. Sugar had as 
competitors maple-sugar, 34,253,430 pounds of which 
in 1860, and 38,863,884 in 1860, were grown chiefly in 
the North, and a species of sorghum, introduced into 
the West about 1850, and thought likely to make that 
Bection independent of the South for its sweetening. 
Still the Southern supply was not enough for the coun- 
try, as more was imported in 1S50 than was raised at 
home ; and the exports, 7,496 hogsheads, were mostly of 
refined sugar. 

Tol>acoo was grown in all the States in 1840, but flour- \ 
ished best in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. In 1860 the South 
produced nearly seven-etghths of the whole crop in the 
cotmtry. 
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Kice belonged peculiarly to South Carolina and Geor- 
gia ; but in 1840 it was found in the whole South, except 
Delaware and Maryland, and in small quantities in Illi- 
nois. Indiana, California, and New York grew small 
lots of it in I860.* 

Between 1850 and 1860 the crop of rice declined con- 
siderably ; that of sugar had not as great an increase as 
in the preceding ten years ; and though the crop of to- 
bacco in the South was more than twice as large in 1860 
as in 1850, the proportionate increase was not as great 
there as in the rest of the country. Cotton alone of the 
four staples made a steady advance, and its value was 
almost one-fifth of the value of all the agricultural pru<l- 
uce of the South. Tucker estimated the value of agri- 
cultural products of the South in 1S40 at Sail\;^80,ir)l 
in a total of §054,387,597 for the whole country. The 
value of grains, etc., common to all sections, in 1850 was 
placed by Kettell at §298,715,573 in the South, and at 
S.'^)5.708,063 in the North; of other agricultural products 
at §;>4,916,489 and §178,904,527; and of slaughtered 
animals at §54,398,015 and §56,990,237 in the i-espeet- 
ive sections. The total was §541,663.727 in llie North, 
and §408,030,077 in the South. To the latter should be 
added §101,834,616 worth of cotton, and §16,599,310 
worth of cane-sugar, and the real total would be §52(5,- 
464,003.' 

Pre\ious to 1793 the cotton raised in the South had 

1 See Appendix B, Table 1. 

2 Tucker's "Progress of the United States," 105; Keltoirs 
" Southern Wealth and Xorthern Profits," 4.'). The West was at 
the time a greater proiiucer of jjrain than the East, but was not 
equal to it in the value of other products connected with agricul- 
ture. 
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been used m the home mauufaeture of clothing, very lit- 
tle of it goiiig abroad. From the time when its culture 
was begun, more than one hundred and twenty-five years 
elapsed before the first export-ation of seven bags was 
made from CbaHeaton. The exports amounted to 189,- 
000 pounds in 1791. Two years after the invention of 
the gin, which made the pfeparation of cotton for the 
market an easy matter, the exports were 6,276,000 
pounds; and from that time until 1860 the produc- 
tion steadily increased. In the year before the war 
the South supplied 1,089,000 bales to American spin- \ 
ners, an increase of 627,000 bales in ten years; and / 
sent 4.549,000 bales to Europe. 

Crops varied at different times, and the prices ranged 
from 6.2 cents a pound in 1843 to 16.8 cents in 1836.' 
Tariffs were maiie and replaced by others; the crops 
of India and of other countries had their effect at times ; 
and industrial movements in England and in the United 
States were felt by the growers. Droughts wrought 
their damage, and by one freshet iu the Mississippi 
116,000,000 were lost. But the area devoted to cot- 
ton did not diminish. Between 1850 and 1855 the 
crop of Texas increased from 58,072 bales to 106,111, 
and the culture was spreading into New Mexico. The 
total crop of 1835 waa 968,397 bales, and of 1866 was 
2,521,061 bales. 

The position was taken by some growers that as long 
as millions of human beings were to be cheaply clothed 
the production of cotton must be extended. A commis- 
sioner of patents, convinced of the increasing necessity 



1 The highest price for cott 
I 1800 WM 20.0 cents a pound i) 



1822 and 
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for cotton, broached a scheme for its use in the manu- 
facture of mattresses. This he estimated would require 
525,000 extra bales a year. One statistician argued that 
the tariff lowered the price of cotton, and he quoted fig- 
ures to support his argument. He said that the average 
price of cotton had been 14 cents for five years before 
1828, and 9.9 cents for five years afterward ; 14.3 cents 
for five years after 1833; for five years before 1842 
it had been 11.6 cents, and 7.2 cents for five years after- 
ward ; and 9.5 cents for five years after 1847.^ 

These figures seem to indicate that high tariffs meant 
low prices for cotton, and vice versa ; but a study of the 
quotations will reveal the fact that while under the tar- 
iff of 1833 the price of cotton rose from 11.1 cents to 
IG.g cents in- 1836, it brought but 8.5 cents in 1840, 
and varied from 10.34 cents in 1847, the year after the 
passage of the Walker tariff law, to 6.4 cents in 1849, 
and 11.3 cents in 1850. At the same time it should be 
remembered that from 1816 until 1846 the duty on cot- 
ton was 3 cents a pound, although in 1816 the South was 
supplying England with 166,310 bales of that country's 
total cotton imports, — more than any other country, 
and nearly twice as much as the East Indies, — and that 
the crops of 1847 and 1850 were small, and that of 1849 
was large. Even the tendency to increase the acroago 
for a year or two after a season of good prices did not 
always result in lower prices; for with a larger crop than 
that of 1852 the price in 1853 was more than a cent 
higher, and the shorter crop of 1854 reduced the price 
nearly a cent. 

The fact is, that while the price of cotton was affected 
1 iJe Bow's Rcvieto, i. 238; xxv. 703. 
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by many circumstances both at home and abroad, its cul- 
tivation was continued wherever it could be raised with 
any prospect of gain. Tobacco culture prompted Eng- 
land to fasten the slave-system u]X)n the South. Cotton 
prolonged it. Sugar, introduced into Louisiana from 
San Domingo in 1725-1726, according to one authority, 
was extended to other States ; but it had its strongest 
hold upon the place of its original transplanting, where 
the number of estates more than doubled between 1827 
and 1844, and the annual crop was trebled. Tobacco 
hastened the change in Kentucky from the pioneer to 
the pastoral state ; and its exhaustive drains upon the 
soil in the more northern States of the South was one of 
the causes of reducing one element in their population, 
and of checking the growth of the whole. 

The status of the population in the semi-tropical 
States was likewise aifected, though cotton, rather than 
tobacco, was the immediate agent. The temptation of 
richer and cheaper lands in the Southwest was hard 
to resist. Soil that would yield 1,800 pounds of cot- 
ton to each hand was preferable to that yielding only 
1,200 pounds. Fertile lands of Texas were still to be 
brought under cultivation in 1850, and in all the other 
cotton States there were many acres which might have 
been profitably worked ; but in the middle South the 
cotton-growers were beginning to feel that under exist- 
ing conditions there were limitations to the crop that the 
whole South might produce. 

At that time in the South there were 74,031 planta- 
tions producing at least five bales of cotton each ; 15,745 
tobacco plantations making at least 3,000 pounds each ; 
551 rice plantations producing 20,000 pounds each; 
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2,681 sugar planters, and 8,327 hemp planters. Upon 
these crops the bulk of the slaves was employed. In 
the lower tier of States the best lands had been appro- 
priated for cotton. In the older tobacco States, except 
Kentucky, the staple had declined in quantity ; but tlio 
cultivation of other crops had become more extensive, 
and the value of lands in Virginia had increased $23,- 
000,000 in thirteen years. In the country generally, 
farms regularly diminished in size, and the proportion 
of improved lands to unimproved, with the cash value 
of them, was greater from South to North. With some 
exceptions this was true of the South. 

Yet the total value of farms in the South was $1,119,- 
380,109, and in the North, $2,152,195,317. In 18(50 the 
values were $2,573,457,302 and $4,077,415,205, and 
the average values \)Qr acre wore $10.54 ami $24.01 
respectively. In the decade the value of Southern 
farms increased $1,454,077,293, and of Northern ones, 
$1,925,219,888. 

The low rate of values in the South was partly due 
to the numl>er of acres of unimproved land included in 
plantations and farms. Sixty-one per cent of land 
owned in the South was imimproved in 1850, and ten 
years later the area of such land had been reduced only 
in Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, while the most marked increase had occurred 
in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and Missouri. 
The greatest advance in the value of farms had in the 
meantime been miule in Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Missouri. 

1 Seo Appendix B, Table 2. The total number of farms in 
the country at that time was 1,445,128, of which 507,030 lay in 
the South. 
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The effects of the plantation system, made possible 
by the presence of slavery, were not only the gradual 
wearing out of the soil of the large holdings, but the 
inclination of the man who had comparatively few 
acres to confine his energies to the raising of staple 
crops. Many planters who owned no slaves devoted 
themselves to cotton and tobacco, for which slave-labor 
was most valuable, instead of to other crops of which 
there was a local deficiency, and which would have 
brought prompt returns. 

Except in the most primitive society, agriculture is 
as much dependent upon trade and manufactures as are 
they upon it ; but parts of the South presented the spec- 
tacle of planters drawing upon other sections for their 
agricultural supplies. An estimate of 1845 was that in 
twenty years planters had spent $900,000,000 in neigh- 
boring States for mules, horses, implements, and cloth- 
ing, an expenditure made necessary because they had 
employed all their labor and land in staple crops. They 
may have considered it cheaper to buy than to produce, 
and in some instances soil and climate may not have 
been suitable for forage or household crops; but the 
main explanation was the importance attached to cotton. 

The relative value of a stabile to other proilucts was 
illustrated on the plantation of Governor iMcDuffie of 
South Carolina. From 300 acres in 1821 it was en- 
larged to one of 5,000 in 1848. Of these, 750 acres were 
in cotton, 325 in corn, 100 in wheat, 300 in oats, and 10 
in pease, potatoes, etc. One hundred and seventy-five 
negroes were owned, and of them one hundred and two 
were field-workers. ]>ut as this number included chil- 
dren just out of the nursery and women, the effective 
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force was reckoned at seventy. As the land was under 
a high state of cultivation, this plantation may be re- 
garded as a model one. But in the new States the 
citizens were inspired with the ambition for large opera- 
tions beyond their legitimate capabilities, which led to a 
belief that successful agriculture depended more upon 
the number of acres cultivated than upon scientific and 
skilful culture, and to the practice of investing surplus 
capital in land and negroes, "making more cotton to 
buy more negroes to raise more cotton to buy more 
negroes," as a Southern journal described the circle of 
investment.* A ]X)int was finally reached where the 
supply of labor was not sufficient to cultivate properly 
the land already owned, and the land lay idle, while the 
working force was concentrated upon cotton, other pur- 
suits being neglected. 

While one planter said in 1848 that the groat major- 
ity of his class supported their families *• from what 
may be called the olTal of the farm, that is, from what 
is raised on it, and is scarcely missed or calculated in its 
products," little hay was raised in 1845 outside of Vir. 
ginia and Kentucky, and Louisiana was dependent upon 
the West for bacon, pork, butcher-meat, breads! uiTs, 
grain and food for cattle and horses ; and from more 
than one source came exi)lanations of the incubus upon 
the planters. One writer pictured a planter, just re- 
turned from a political meeting, as fec^ling that he was 
an injured man, and the victim of a conspiracy between 
the merchant and the manufacturer. But he added, 
" Let the planter s(*t to work himself and turn off his 
overseer ; let him make his broad, his moat, raise a few 

* Be Bow's liericWf xxviii. 350 ; iii. 418. 
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colts, and hay to feed them on ; let him increase the 
quantity of corn and forage until he can spare a little ; 
let him take the interest in his business that the mer- 
chant or manufacturer must who expects success ; let 
him teach his sons that idleness is the * road to ruin ; ' 
let him teach his daughters that they are not dolls or 
milliner girls, but that they are the future makers or 
marrers of this beautiful Republic." He thought that 
there was too much sloth in the South and Southwest, 
and recommended more energy, and a mixed course of 
husbandry. 

Another, a Mississippian, wrote in 1852, "Let the 
cotton planters for three years dare to make their own 
corn, pork, beef, mutton, wool, and they will see cotton 
at a certain price of twelve cents, and see good corn- 
houses, full barns, fine pastures, thrift, and all else 
indicative of prosperity. In lieu of which, what did 
you see in your last summer's tour ? Did you see any 
little twelve by six log cribs covered with four-feet 
board ? Any fodder-stacks, with the Mississippi mud ? 
A pasture for calves without grass or water? Sheep 
with one-half of each without wool ? Fences as if the 
rails had fallen from above, and happened to light upon 
each other ? Men riding with rope bridle-reins ? It 
boots not what I am, whether the one thing or the 
other. Are these things true or false ? Has the age 
of false prophets and bad counsellors passed ? " 

And a man devoted to Southern interests answered 
that the statements contained more truth than poetry. 

Governor Hammond wrote in the same strain of the 
neglect of their own interests by planters, and said, " Of 
all the causes which have combined to impair the agri- 
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culture of South Carolina, the most injurious, perhaps, 
is the habitual want of personal attention to details bv 
the planters themselves." * 

To be sure, in some sections there was exhaustion of 
the soil by over-cropping; the long, hot summers and 
the heavy washings of winter tended to deterioration in 
spite of hillside ditches and other expedients; and the 
whole South should not Ije judged by the exj;>erience of 
Mississippi or of South Carolina. Because in one of the 
counties of tidewatiir Virginia the majority of ploughs 
used were *• little one-horse " affairs, it must not le su^v 
jioserl that primitive agriculture was everywhere the 
rule, or that discontent was general. In fact, it was 
asserted that in that very county, where wheat and 
clover lands were worth from ten to thirty dollars an 
/dc.rfif and *^old fields'' from one to five dollars, neither 

* 

^the dfx;tor, the lawyer, the constable, nor the sherifT 
w;lh able to live entirely by his profession. 

The jeremiads now and then uttered were evidences 
of the fcfling that everything was not as it should be, 
and of a desire to remedy patent evils; but they should 
not lead to th(^ conclusion that the weaknesses of one 
State were shared by its neighbors, or that the staples 
were the sob* products of Southern agriculture. A com- 
fiarison of (;roj>s common to both sections of the country 
\t'ill remove such an impression. ^ 

Of the three articles for human consumption, wheat, 
corn, and Irish potatoes, the South led only in the pro- 
duction of one, corn ; and the extensive use of that for 
stock probably jiccounts for the large quantities raised. 

» l)e How'h Urririr^ \. 4:^5; v. 370; viii. 510; xii. 222. 
* »S«c ApiM^ndix B, Table 3. 
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It moreover entered to a great degree into the diet of 
slaves. The greater proportionate increase from decade 
to decade of the crop in the free States came from the 
Western prairies. 

Between 1840 and 1850 the South's wheat-supply 
diminished, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky having short crops ; and the increase in the next 
ten years was half as large as that of the North. The 
Southern production of corn did not keep pace with that 
in the rest of the country ; and in the growing of Irish 
potatoes it was far behind, its crop of 1840 being about 
12 per cent of the whole, and of 18C0 about 10 per 
cent. In 1840 Virginia ranked fourth in the couutry as 
a grower of oats, though New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio produced the bulk of the crop. But less attention 
was afterward given to them in the South; and the 
crop was reduced from 40,889,107 bushels in 1850 to 
33,254,063 bushels in 18C0, Delaware, ]\raryland, Vir- 
ginia, and "texas being the only States^ showing an in- 
crease, and the crops of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri decreasing by more than 8,000,000 bushels. 

The use of other food for stock had not a little to do 
with the small crops of oats, though that does not ex- 
plain the great deficiency shown by the eighth census. 
The production of hay in the South never exceeded ten 
per cent of the whole ; and with the advantage of short 
winters and, therefore, with less necessity for the con- 
sumption of hay, the planter frequently was without his 
home-supply. , 

The total number of live stock in 1840 was 31,055,189 
in the South, and 30,864,814 in the North. The dif- 
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ference was even greater in 1850, to the credit of the 
South ; but the values were $253,615,330 in the South, 
and $290,565,186 in the North, and in 1860 they 
were $524,446,383 and $583,043,833 respectively. The 
larger number in the South, and their smaller actual 
value, though it was greater than the Korth's in pro- 
portion to area and population, was due to the prepon- 
derance of swine in the South, Tennessee leading the 
country in 1840, and to the greater occupation in dairy- 
ing at the North. In the South, too, the mule was 
preferred to the horse on the farm, because of its hardi- 
ness, endurance, patience, and the cheapness of its food. 
It cost more than the horse, but it could do more work 
upon less nourishment. There was as much difference 
between the mule and the horse in the South as between 
the slave and the free laborer. 

The value of slaughtered animals, an indirect product 
of agriculture, was larger proportionately in the South 
than in the North. It increased between 1850 and 
1860 by nearly $3,000,000 more than that of the North, 
and it amounted to $100,417,515, within a few thou- 
sand dollars of half the total in the country. 

Another indirect product of the farm was wool. In 
its production Virginia ranked fifth in the United States 
in 1840 ; and there was not a Southern State that did 
not contribute to the total of 35,802,114 pounds in 
1840, 55,510,957 in 1850, and 00,51 0,34r> in 1800. The 
South's share was 8,273,717 pounds in 1840; in 1850, 
12,797,854 pounds ; and in 18G0, 14,085,416 pounds. In 
the last year, though, the clix) was reduced 550,500 
pounds in six seaboard States; and tlie increase was 
1,072,231 pounds in the rest of the South, excluding 
Texas, where it was 1,305,831 pounds. 
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In the older States, from time to time efforts were 
made to counteract the effects upon general agriculture 
of a desire to make crops upon which slave-labor could 
be most advantageously employed. Agricultural so- 
cieties were formed in some ; and under their auspices 
fairs were held in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, and Missouri, while 
the South Carolina Institute was the promoter of simi- 
lar exhibitions.^ These displays, though, had less prac- 
tical effect than those of the North, where in one year, 
for example, one hundred and ninety-five premiums for 
the best ploughs were offered in Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 

Many persons urged the policy of varying crops, and 
of introducing new products, such as olives, dates, 
grapes, cork-oaks, camphor-trees, and New Zealand flax. 
It was argued that the demand for rice was diminishing ; 
and Francis 15onynge, who had lived for fourteen years 
in India and Western China, advocated as a substitute 
the cultivation of tea and indigo. Experiments in tea 
culture had already been made ; and he estimated that 
tlie United States spent annually $5,000,000 for tea 
costing twenty cents a pound, while it could be raised at 
home for four cents. Most of the suggestions involved 

^ In 1855 all the Southern States were represented by vice- 
presidents in the United States Agricultural Society. They were 
C. II. Ilolconibe, Delaware ; II. G. S. Key, Maryland; G. W. P. 
Ciistis, Virginia; Henry S. Bnrgwyn, North Carolina ; James 
Ilopkinson, South Tarolina ; D. A. Reese, Georgia; Jackson 
Morton, Florida; A. P. Hatch, Alabama ; A. G. Brown, Missis- 
sippi; J. D. B. De Bow, Loidsiana; T. G. Kiisk, Texas; B. 
Gratz, Kentucky; M. P. Gentry, Tennessee; Thomas Allen, 
Missouri ; and T. B. Flournoy, Arkansas. 
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the employment of slave-labor ; but owners preferred to 
use it to the greatest immediate advantage. Others 
were not in favor of novelties. The advancing price of 
slaves in the plantation regions was hard to be resisted 
in States where the tired soil would not return a remu- 
nerative crop; and non-slaveholders who might have 
desired to make other crops than the staples, or than the 
stuff required for their own use, were circumscribed by 
the existence of slavery. 

Plantations absorbed the richest lands in the State; 
and the failure of slavery to meet the demands for labor 
upon the large plantations was without doubt one of the 
main reasons for the greater proportion in the South 
of unimproved land.^ In all the South the proportion of 
unimproved land to all the land owned remained about 
the same between 1850 and 1860. In the rest of the 
country it was reduced about 8 per cent. 

New York, one of the best examples of the older 
States of the North, reduced its proportion from 35 to 
31 per cent. Virginia, of corresponding position in the 
South, increased it from 60 to 63 per cent. It should 
be noted, too, that in 1860 the farm-lands of New York 
were worth three times as much per acre as those of 
Virginia, and that the total population of tlie former 
had a^Ivanccd in seventy years from less thaii one-half 
to more than twice that of the latter. 

Illinois and Mississippi were admitted to the Union 

* The noed for more labor was the avowed piiri^ose of the 
organization in 1S;V.> of tlie African r.abor Supply Association, 
a plan to introduce into the South th«' apprentice or coolie system, 
and rej^arded by some as a schtmie to circumvent the laws against 
the African slave-trade. 
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within one year. In the ten years before 1860, lUinois's 
proportion of unimproved land was diminished 21 per 
cent, and Mississippi's was increased 2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the decade the crop of cotton in Mississippi increased 
from 484,292 bales to 1,195,699, valued at $51,654,196, 
more than one-lifth of all the cotton grown in the coun- 
try; and the crop of wheat in Illinois from 9,414,575 
to 23,837,023 bushels, valued at $23,360,282. 

But Illinois's corn-crop, one-seventh of the whole, / 
was $30,000,000 more valuable than Mississippi's cotton- 
crop ; and its excess of rye, oats, wool, Irish potatoes, 
barley, buckwheat, orchard products, garden truck, but- 
ter, cheese, hay, hops, flax, wine, silk cocoons, beeswax, 
honey, sorghum, maple-molasses, and slaughtered ani- 
mals, was far greater than Mississippi's excess of rice, 
tobacco, pease, beans, sweet potatoes, hemp, sugar, and 
cane-molasses. The value of home-made goods in Illi- 
nois was $933,815, and in Mississippi, $1,318,426; but 
the aggregate value of the products of industry in the 
former State was $56,750,000, and in the latter $6,690,- 
687, notwithstanding Mississippi's large excess of manu- 
factured cotton goods, leather, and machinery. In forty 
years Illinois's population was multiplied thirty times, 
and Mississippi's ten times ; and 55 per cent of the lat- 
ter were t^laves. 

In 1860 the age of improved farming machinery had 
only begun, and steam had not supplanted human labor 
to any great extent in the fields and barnyard. Under 
conditions making it necessary for men to toil, the far- 
mers of the North had an advantage over planters of 
the South in being willing to add their own work to that 
of the hired hands. This reduced the expenses of the 
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farm, and gave better results, as a farmer is more inter- 
ested in his property than any one else. Small farms 
made necessary more careful methods of administration 
and more thorough tillage, the care of all the land, and 
the widening of experience with various crops. The 
desire of Southern planters to direct all the energies of 
their land and labor to staples one year after another, 
weakened the best land, set the pace for those who had 
no slaves and for those who were compelled to cultivate 
the poorer lands, and added to the reasons for a diver- 
sification of crops in other parts of the country. 

Even where products other than cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, and rice were cultivated, the pleas of thoughtful 
Southerners for different methods of farming were sel- 
dom effective. There was a disposition in some of the 
older States to enter upon now operations ; for men liad 
begun to lose their absolute faith in tobacco and rice, 
the crop of the latter in 1860 being 28,273,324 pounds 
less than that of 1850. Truck-fanners near Norfolk, 
Virginia, were developing that system which has as- 
sumed such large proportions on the Southern seaboard ; 
and in June and July, 1858, they sent to llichmond, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and New York 90.096 packages, 
representing §.'>36,751.50, a clear gain of from §73 to 
$175 an acre. l>ut in some of the leading crops not 
staple there was an inclination to curtailment. 

The Southern crop of sweet potatoes, a plant almost 
jKiculiar to the South, increased from 1850 to 1800 by 
2,120,780 bushels, an advance of less than per cent. 
But it was reduce*! largely in ^larylanil. South Carolina, 
(ieorgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Missouri; while in 
the free States it was doubled, the increase being more 
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than half tlie South' s increase. The crops of pease and 
beans, used in various ways in different sections, main- 
tained their great excess in the South ; while the North 
excelled in rye, barley, hay, buckwheat, butter, cheese, 
and orchard products ; and the West usurped the posi- 
tion of Tennessee, Virginia, and Kentucky as corn-grow- 
ers. That crop was smaller in 1860 than in 1850 in 
South Carolina and Tennessee, and elsewhere it had not 
kept pace with the growth of population. In Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Texas only had the cultivation 
of oats advanced, though not sufficiently to prevent a 
totar decrease in the South of 7,625,044 bushels; and 
while the hemp-crop of Kentucky more than doubled, 
that of Missouri was reduced. 

Tobacco culture was increased in every Southern 
State except Florida; and the increase of the Northern 
crop was nearly three times as great proportionately, 
rising from one-fourteenth of the whole in 1850 to one- 
seventh in 1860. 

Cotton alone of all the Southern crops showed an 
increase everywhere. The smallest percentage of in- 
crease, 14, was in South Cai-olina, and the largest, 597, 
was in Texas. Virginia, Louisiana, and Kentucky had 
large gains, and small crops for domestic use were 
grown in Maryland and Delaware. The production was 
by no means the largest of which Southern soil was 
capable, but it was about all that could be made by y 
J;he labor available for it. Its great advance, compared 
with the condition of other crops, — conceding, too, that 
probably complete returns were not made in 1860 in the 
South, — indicates that its immediate importance over- 
shadowed in the minds of planters the direct and indi- 
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rect benefits that might have accrued to the South had 
every State and every planter turned all opportunities 
to account. 

The South was in several crops proportionately ahead 
of the North in 1860 ; but it was yielding many points 
to the West The plantation and the farm were in rival- 
ry ; and the farm had begun to take the lead, including 
in the output of the South the crops especially its own. 
Warnings of fifteen years had been to all intents disre- 
garded. The king had become a tyrant 
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CHAPTER in. 
PHASES or INDUSTBT. 

" The fashion of the South has been to consider the 
production of cotton and sugar and rice the only rational 
pursuitB of gentlemen, except the professions, and, like 
the haughty Greek and Roman, to class the trading and 
manufacturing spirit aa essentially servile." ' 

These words of a Southerner in 1852, when the South 
had one-fifth of the manufacturing establishments in the 
country, — 27,076 in a total of 122,668, — are applicable 
to a part of the South in ex]>lauatiou of its industrial 
and commercial position at the time. A more correct 
statement is. that manufat^tures ami commerce had been 
retarded in the South Iwcause one class, limited in num- 
l>ers, and representing about one-fourth of the white 
population, had for various reasons preferred a planta- 
tion civilization to any other. And as the plantation 
dwarfed other forms of agriculture, so it prevented the 
growth of a sentiment favorable to manufactures. 

Events between 1790 and 1810 determined the diver- 
gence of the South from the rest of the country. Re- 
strictions upon capital, due to the cessation of the lawful 
elave-trade, the Embargo, and the War of 1812-1814, 
did not paralyze capital in New England and the Middle 
States, but led to ita diversion to manufactures. The 
Yankee was never unwilling to turn his energies into 
> De Bow's Review , xti. 5S6. 
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a new field when the old one was closed to him ; and 
the rapid extension of cotton-growing in the South, 
representing the diversion of capital in that section, 
was a powerful adjunct to Northern industrial enter- 
prise. 

Colonially, the South had been taught under the 
grasping policy of royalty to look abroad for its manu- 
factures and luxuries. Planting became so customar}' 
and profitable under such a policy, that the habit of 
dependence was continued when the North presently 
replaced the mother country as artificer and factor. 

As late as 1830, though the expansion of slavery had 
been limited by legislation in the Missouri Compromise, 
few men could have doubted that the reliance of the 
South upon the North for manufactured articles was 
much less than the dependence of the North and of 
England upon the South as a supplier of raw male- 
rial, the basis of manufactures. Texas was still to be 
annexed ; and l)eyond Texas were Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, offering indefinite opportunities for the 
plantation. Texas and a i)art of Mexico were gained, 
but nothing except filibustering fulfilled the dream of 
Central America. Yet with the line around slavery 
being drawn more closely, and the boundaries of the 
plantation system being curtailed, the cotton South 
lagged in the industrial race, and the binder States 
were hampered by the institution that they felt to 
be a burden, but whieh thev could see no safe wav to 
abolish. Conipasse<ljis it was l)y political (*om]»romises, 
slavery must \iltimately have toppled through its own 
overweight ; but in 18G0 it was S(^ valuable for the 
plantation that it was not only not readily diverted 
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into the factory, but was an obstacle in the way of 
the employment of capital and of other labor in that 
direction. 

To this practical impediment was added a sentimen- 
tal one ; and in 1849 Richard F. Reynolds, in a report 
to the South Carolina legislature, alluded to the disre- 
gard for industrial life which may have been expressed 
years before in the prohibition of steam-engines in 
Charleston. "The merchant, the manufacturer, or the 
mechanic," he said, " comes to the Capitol ; he looks into 
your Rules of Order, and finds that you have provided 
for the planter, the physician, and the lawyer, but that 
he is nowhere recognized there. A name and a place is 
denied him ; and he feels that although his brethren 
of the legislature who are sent up here to legislate 
for the good of all are entirely disposed to mete out 
justice to him, yet he finds you unadvised of his re- 
quirements, and actually prejudiced imwisely and un- 
justly against him in consequence of being unaware 
of ^his true position in the productive community." * 
Reynolds's observations may have applied to South 
Carolina, and to those States to which the cotton cul- 
ture had been extended ; but the speech of James L. 
Orr a few years later, at the opening of the South 

^ J. H. Taylor of Charleston, alluding in 1850 to early at- 
tempts in South (^'arolina to establish cotton factories, wrote, 
** There was a gradual abandonment of most of these early efforts 
to manufacture cotton and woolen fabrics, even upon plantations 
and by hand, except in very limited quantities, the planter believ- 
injij his interests better promoted by tunrnig his whole strength 
upon the plantation, and purchasing everything needed in the 
way of supplies.'' [J)(: Bow''8 licciew, viii. 24.] 

a De Boic'8 liitieic, vii. 93. 
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(!iinilina Institute for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
thn M(ichauic Arts, and Manufactures, showed that 
HOIIM5 Oarolinians were anxious to make the change 
from the custom of following one occupation almost 
lixcluhively, and that other sections of the South had 
dono 8o. Orr estimated that one-third of the white 
])oj)ulation of Maryland were engaged in industries, 
while one-fifth of those in South Carolina were arti- 
Hans and mechanics. His speech was frank, and in 
it ho pointed to the ships built in Baltimore of lum- 
ber grown in South Carolina as an example of the 
neglect of opportunity by the latter State. 

Shipbuilding had declined in parts of the South con- 
temporaneously with the depression of its commerce; 
and, notwithstanding such a measure as that of the 
Louisiana legislature offering in 1852 a bonus of five 
dollars a ton for every vessel of more than 1,000 tons 
built in the State, the industry could not overcome 
the advantage of bounties and of the development of 
commerce early seized by the Xorth. In 1840 the 
value of vessels built in the country was $7,001,094, of 
which $084,032 belonged to the South. That section 
built 138 of a total of 1,022 in 184o ; 207 of 1,701 in 
1853; 351 of 2,024 in 1855; and 230 of 1,071 in 1800. 
The tonnage of vessels, numbering 236, built in the 
South in 18()0 was 39,478, and of 835 built in the 
North, 173,414, showing that the Southern vessels 
were designed for use along the coast or on the rivers 
rather than for ocean commerce. The distribution of 
shipyards, too, was more general north of the Virginia 
capes than elsewhere. 

Shipbuilding illustrates in a small way the history of 
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general manufactures in the South. The trade did not 
develop because the pursuits making it profitable were 
neglected by capital that found an easy and more famil- 
iar outlet in agriculture. The indisposition to change 
the form of investment was, after all, the great drawback 
upon Southern industries; and its effects were more 
far-reaching than those of injudicious selection of sites 
for establishments, the incapacity of employees, and the 
rather imaginary fear that the presence of manufactures 
in the community would undermine free-trade princi- 
ples. Want of capital lessened the capacity of the man- 
ufacturer to enlarge his operations or to improve his 
plant after shipments of coarse goods had begun to put 
Northern men on their mettle. Cotton-spinners, for in- 
stance, without the necessary funds to hold their goods 
under a certain limit, were compelled to sell when their 
drafts upon Xew York consignees came due, whatever 
may have been the state of the market ; and it was not 
unusual for goods to bring a lower price in New York 
than at the factory. 

Complaint was also made of a failure of the South to 
support heartily and to develop its own industries. The 
blocks of Quincy granite at Columbia were considered 
by a South Carolinian to be " enduring monuments of 
our shame." At Eichmond, in 1856, it was stated that 
with machine-shops at hand able to do all the work, and 
demonstrating their capacity by securing a contract to 
build the engines for two government steamers. South- 
ern railroad companies continued to patronize Northern 
firms. In this case it was said that the companies were 
guided by their engineers and other agents who came 
from the North, and who, like teachers from the same 
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section, woro inoHmsi to \jso Northoni material, l^ut 
the real oauso, no ilouUt^ was tho entiMprise of Xortliern 
iinus in ^mshin;; tlioir wan^s, tho businoss relations that 
caustHl tho tlow of capital to tho North, and the greater 
attention jftvon tho^v to tho ujimo finished products. 

^nJr^^»8ti^>ns iov ovoivounuvr those obstacles were some- 
timos uupvaotioabh'. tIanuliiMi Smith, a native of Kew 
r.n\;:huul» but a ^vsulont of Kontncky, proposed in 1849 
an anu'Uihaont to tho Constitution jdacing an exjmrt 
dutv njSM^ vaxx oott\Mu j.o as to insure the manufacture 
of all of \\ at h\Mno llo wouhl have fixed 18G5 as the 
XMSU \\ho\\ tho oh.ooio shoidd take ofTect, and he be- 
boxod th.^t \\ wouM lONull in tho closini:: of European 
\\\\\U, i%\\\\ tho no.;»aUon of capital and labor, thus freed, 
\s\ t)»o So\Hh Mo \M\n j.ccondi'd by S. 1\. Cockrill of 
S,^^h\»lM\ \\hv» i^»nd»mod sontinicnt and common-sense 
\\\ lo I pnM iio wiolo that dcpomlonce was ^Miot the 
\\\w |»N^-ouM» x»l tl»o » lovalrous South," and that an ex- 
\\s\\\ A\\\\ »'l t»\o «l»«n.n-« jHM' bale on cotton would i>ro- 
^t^^xo who »h»' .*»»»ulh nco»lcd *' \o maintain its pride and 
U»vt\'iM'»»»U>»N*' ' lb' t'.liiualcd that tho expense of from 
n .h» \.\ \\\\\\^ \{\M \\ » |'<M balo t\M" shipment of cottim to 
|,,, i,n.l y^ ,1 »l»»».i*l lo tho v;ivovcr; ho nott^l tho dif- 
j^^.»». ,. |«. I HM • u (t»o avx'iai^o price of tho cotton-crop. 
« I ♦ oo»* \^\^\^ oul ii • >.ihir, SlSt^(^O0.(H><'. wlicu st'iin a:id 

^ ,j ,,,.i . .|.»hiU»l upon iho iiaiii tli/.t wv^'.;' I fa'l to 
^1^. ...oltii o» I lO lUNN null*.. x-v»s;i;«i; .^,'"iL\OtH\OOi>. AVr :o 

\ \ H|. I In I .vM»00\» ImIv-. a^a'.la^'c after disposii^L: 

. \ jn*o \^\^\^ J • I ln' ^»" I h 

\ . iiM|'< I. -iH * vj'i'ti iiiiiN \\v''..'..* li..\o , oc!^ to ti:iti 

^ ^ I ti, l« (III • «'l I oiu- .v'!v'. NNv^i'v; '..\'. : ::\.'. \v : \.a' 

I • ' * » ^ ' .- 

., (i . .1 (ii(i ill 1 1 III \ \*\ I*' ; : ■ .»i; 'v^*'. W'.tli t\itMr»iL ;.iV»'> 
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of trade, that usually results disastrously, however great 
the temporary benefit may bfe. But the proposition was 
a recognition of the importance of overcoming the iner- 
tia of local capital so as to supplement the advantage of 
proximity to raw material possessed by the South. 

Cheapness of cotton, abundance of water-power, the 
resources of the coal-tields, when steam began to sup- 
plant the dam, the other mineral resources, and the 
wealth of forests of pine, live oak, cypress, and other 
woods in which the South abounded, did not even attract 
from other parts sufficient capital to develop the section 
to anything like its full extent. No artificial expedi- 
ents were necessary there. But capital did not come. 
There were exceptions to this general condition. Some 
Northern men did find it to their interests to embark 
upon lines of industry upon Southern soil ; but capital- 
ists were doubtless influenced by many considerations in 
remaining at home. There was a belief that the South- 
ern climate was not as healthful as they could desire. 
They had more numerous and more convenient means of 
handling finished goods. They could not have escaped 
the feeling that manufactures would flourish best in a 
region that had longest had the manufacturing impulse, 
just as their Southern brethren pinned their faith to the 
plantation, and to the products of the soil, leaving to 
another generation and to other men the development of 
underground riches. 

• Bituminous coal was abundant in Maryland, Virginia, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texjis ; and Vir- 
ginia had the start in owning the first collieries operated 
in the United States. Yet at a mining and manufactur- 
ing convention at Kichmond in the early fifties, regret 
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wim tiH)ir(«HH<ul at tlio small output of coal by Virginia 
Willi .l.OOO mpuiro miles of beds compared with that 
nf UriMit Mrituiu with but half the area. The South, 
linwnviM', luiinul for other sections. It increased its out- 
put rinm 11.711,039 bushels in 1840 to 34,103,727 in 
|H(M); and the North's rose from 15,892,152 to 110,273,- 
'JOO buHhoU. 

WluMi natural inducements to establish factories in 
I hn Scuith were presented. Northerners must have appre- 
i»ialiul tho value of their own closer relation to the mar- 
ki^t ftu* thoir diversified products, a factor not always 
roiiuMulH»rt>d in considering the lack of local patronage 
lor Southern factories. 

Lifi» wjus simpler in the rural South than in the urban 
North. The wants of a groat majority of its inhabitants 
wtM'o ot»nit>arativolv few. AVhat thev could not buv in 
t \\i^ oarly days they made ; and as for many there was 
littlo rhaniro in their mode of life durinc: the first fiftv 
years of the century, the value of homemade goods was 
greater among them than in the North, in spite of similar 
eonditions in the ever-widening West, In the • South 
tlie value of family gotxls rose from S16,(X>r>,7S9 in 1840 
t(» SlS,(»;>o.l29 in tSr>0, every State inereasing its prM- 
\iet exeept South Caix»lina and Kentiieky ; but by 18(»0 
tlie value had fallen in every State exeept Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas. Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
and still the total was StS.,'>2(»j»74, more than three 
times that in the North, when^ it had steadily dimin- 
ished inuu S12.9:»7.,V.>1 in 1SH> to S:»,v^U,Mv^, the value 
in ISot^ haviui: Kvn ^S.StU»..^lo. 

Another factor tv^ be eou>itiensl bv uianufaorurt^rs 
was the sui»pl\ ol laln^r. This, it was evunendtVi, w;k> 
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cheap in the South. Labor in all grades was gener- 
ally cheaper there than in the North, including the 
interest on the investment in slaves except in special 
cases. From a report of the commissioner of patents 
in 1848, it was estimated that the wage, with boanl, 
paid to iield-laborers was from $10 to $15 a month 
for whites, and from $5 to $12 for slaves ; and for 
female domestics from $4 to $6 for whites, and from 
$3 to $5 for slaves. In 1850 the average monthly 
wage in the South for a farmhand, with board, ranged 
from $7.21 in North Carolina, to $12.80 in Louisi- 
ana; and for a laborer, from 75 cents a day in Texas 
to 42 cents in North Carolina. In the North, exclu- 
sive of the Territories and California, where condi- 
tions were exceptional, the highest wage for farm hands 
was $13.55 in Massachusetts, and the lowest $10.50 
in Indiana. For laborers the range was from 84 cents 
in Massachusetts to 51 cents in Pennsylvania. In 
18G0, when immigration had reduced the wages on the 
Pacific coast, and when the average in the country 
for farmhands was $18.80 a month, and for laborers 
$1 a day, Maryland paid the lowest, $0.71, to the 
former, and North Carolina the lowest, 54 cents, to 
the latter. Louisiana imd the highest rate in the 
South, — $17 to the one, and 1)7 cents to the other. 
In 1851 the average combined wages of males and 
females in the cotton-mills of Massachusetts were $46.50 
a month, and in South (-arolina $22.24. The average 
for each class was higher in the North than in the 
South. At the DcKalb factory in South Carolina 
blacks were employed for several years, except in the 
weaving department. Tliirty belonged to the company 
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who said that the blacks could compare favorably with 
the white operatives. In 1849 the factory employed 
72 white operatives, of whom 20 were female weav- 
ers at wages ranging from $12 to $20 a month. The 
hired blacks had received 18 J cents a day and board. 
The whites who succeeded them, not including the 
weavers, were given from 13 to 3G cents a day. 

All the 123 hands at the Saluda factory were black, 
and some of them were owned by the company. The 
superintendent and the male and female overseers were 
whites, i)rincipally from the manufacturing districts of 
the North. The experience of this factory before its 
failure led to an estimate of $75 and $116 a year as 
the cost of a slave operative and a white one resjiec- 
tively ; and tlie statement was made in 1850 that it 
afForded to the South '* the best evidence that when 
the cliannels of aj^riculture are choked, the manufac- 
turing; of lier own i)roductions will open new channels 
of profitable employment for our slaves." ^ 

At the Vaucluse factorv in 1841) there were 94 hands, 
averaging 37.85 cents a day. Eleven of them were 
men, 50 or GO were girls, and the l)alance were bovs. 
The 300 whites at a mill in Augusta, Ga., averaged 
$3.05 a week ; and those at Trattsville, Ala., $8 a 
month. The 100 white hands at Colunilms, Ga.. aged 
twelve years and upward, received from 12 to 75 cents a 
dav, and the overseers or assistants from $1 to $1.25. 

In woollen-mills the average wage for men was higher 
in some parts of the South than in the North in 1850, 
though women received less; but in 1800 the aggregate 
average was higher in the North. 

1 I)c Bows licvUir, ix. 432; xi. 319. 
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There was a difference, also, between the wages of 
men and women and those of whites and blacks in other 
industries. In the salt-works at Pensacola, in 1845, the 
negroes received $15 and the whites $25 a month. In 
the bagging-factory at Louisville 80 men received from 
$3 to $9 a week, 20 women from $2 to $4, and 70 boys 
and girls from $1 to $3. Mechanics were given $2.50, 
and laborers $1.50, a day at the Leeds foundry in New 
Orleans, employing 130 men. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the average wage per hand in 
all the industries advanced from $197.64 to $272.14 a 
a year in the South, and from C261.83 to $280.37 in the 
North. Comparing the small wage increase and the 
large addition of 45 per cent in the number of hands in 
the North, with the large increase in wages and the 
small increase of 15 per cent in tlie number of hands 
in the South, and remembering that in parts of the 
South manufactures had assumed a higher grade, it is 
obvious that the first condition, at a time when prices 
generally advanced, was a result of an increasing supply 
of labor, and that the second was caused by a short sup- 
ply due to an unwillingness or an inability to meet the 
demand. 

For wage conditions in the South slavery was partly 
responsible, both directly and indirectly. Such was es- 
pecially the case among farmhands and laborers. One 
Southerner, who believed that whites were the more 
effective workers, estimated that the cost of 20 negro 
hands for a year would l;e $1,000 for hire, $200 for 
clothes, and $400 for board ; and that 10 white hands, 
capable of doing the same amount of work, would cost in 
the North $2,112 for wages, and $800 for board, a gain 
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of §1,312 where slaves were employed. Another, who 
regarded slaves as better workers, placed the annual 
cost of 103 negroes owned by their employer at $19,838, 
and of the same number of whites at $43,260. 

There was a diversity of practice among employers of 
other labor than farmhands and house-servants. Some 
factories had all the white labor needed, though for a 
time there was a hesitation about taking employment in 
them ; some employed slaves, and others had whites and 
negroes engaged in different operations. More than 
three-fourths of the laborers on the James River and 
Kanawha Canal in 1853 were slaves, and at the same 
time contractors had from 300 to 400 slaves employed 
upon other public works. Thirty-eight miles of the 
Cheraw and Darlington Railroad were graded by the 
hands of planters living on the route, and one j>lantor 
paid for $30,000 worth of stock of the AVihnington and 
Manchester Railroad by the work of his slaves in its 
construction. 

Opinions as to the wisdom of employing slaves in 
other than agricultural pursuits varied, (^ne proposi- 
tion was that whites could not stand the heat of fac- 
tories, and were loss manageable than Mat-ks. Another 
was, that when the slave became a mechanic lie became 
half free. One observer thought that the employment 
of slaves upon railroads would relieve the planters of 
*'the annoyances accompanying the introduction among 
the plantations of contractors with white labor from the 
North or from abroad.'' But other persons were under 
a conviction that the whites were put at a disadvantage 
when slaves were trained to the mechanic arts, or to 
occupations usually pursued by another race. 
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This last position, taken, perhapa, to cheek a growing 
antagoniam between the alave-holding class and other 
whites, pointed to the imlirect effect of slavery upon 
wages. Though the increasing value of slaves from 
the agricultural standpoint after 1850 may have pre- 
vented them from inouopolizing industrial occupations, 
their presence in the community had made agriculture 
of first importance. There were good wliite mechanics 
at the South, especially in the cities, and they received 
high wages. Inventive capacity was not wanting, for 
of 16,1.17 patents granted up to 1849 the South received 
2,906,' But agriculture tended to produce, as Goveiv 
nor Hammond expressed it, '■ a lofty contempt for all 
mechanic arts," among some who might otherwise have 

1 Of iLese, Maryland LhiI obtnined 1,15i>, the greatest aom- 
ber In its sccliun; and in the North, Mnasnchusctts had nhlained 
2.860, New York 8,861, Pennsylvunio .■),18T, Conoeclitut 1,103, 
and Ohio 775. An inalance of the mechanicftl sense In the 
Sonlli, even hsd the sewlng-niachine and the reaper no hUtorjr, 
was given In De Bow's prophctry of the type-setting iiiaehlne. 
In 1946 he wrote, "The man kIid may Ik printing our article 
consratiilot^a himself, If he 1st like others of his craft witli whom 
we have conversed, no iloubt, that type* ftt least cannot be ad- 
Jiwled In conipoaitlon by maehiuery, and so his art la forever safe. 
But suppose that to be realized of which rumor has more than 
once spoken, and a bona fide type-setter be Introduced Into w, 
printlng-ofBce, capable of doliig as much work with one man 
as a dozen could effect without It. We should hail the invention 
with gratnlation. anil so woiilil the printers theniselves, could 
tUey see the whole rase at once. The printing art would receive 
an iuuuediatc extension which no man can conceive, and In a verf 
brl«f space this iron-headed untl Iron-flngercd compositor would 
call for the sfirvlces, with less labor to themselves, of muny times 
the number wbich It Brst may ilirow out of employ." [De Boa't 
Anfew, II. 103.] 
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been good skilled mechanics and operatives, and who, 
by reason of their surroundings, could have comfortably 
worked for less than the Northern ones. High wages 
paid to painters, bricklayers, masons, and carpenters in 
some cities, but varying as much between Richmond 
and New Orleans as between Chicago and Richmond, 
were not contradictory of the general cheapness of 
labor, but were merely the result of absence of compe- 
tition with the plantation artisan in places where there 
was a demand for skilled labor. They were not high 
enough, with the addition of other attractions, to coun- 
teract the influences, sentimental or practical, but yet 
effective, that kept upon free soil those competitors 
who by removal would have reduced them. Trained 
men and women were brought from the North to super- 
intend the work in factorv or mill. But neither the 
Northern operatives, nor those coming from abroad, were 
induced to migrate to the more genial clime, except, 
pernaps, on the border. The absence of age limitations 
or restrictions of the hours of labor could hardly have 
counterbalanced the comparative cheapness of living in 
the South, because the agitation of both questions was 
only in embryo in the North. The objection of whites 
to working on a level with negroes, the child of a 
natural race prejudice, was as great in the North as in 
the South, if not greater. That may have ])revented 
immigration. lUit a more powerful influence probably 
was the belief that a strong caste feeling existed in the 
South against personal labor and personal service. In 
the South there was hardly any relation similar to that 
of the "'help'^ in the Noilh. 

Slavery was undoubtedly responsible fur the presence 
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of a smaller proportion of females among Southern 
operatives than were found in the North, where their 
increase was also greater between 1850 and 1860. In 
the latter year 12 per cent of the employees in the 
South, and 22 per cent of those in the North, were 
females. They were, therefore, less effective in the 
South than elsewhere in keeping down the average of 
wages. 

Because of agriculture, and of the civilization based 
upon slavery, the necessity for a native manufacturing 
population was not felt for many years. When manu- 
facturing began to assume any proportions, it was chiefly 
directed into lines requiring limited skill on the part 
of operatives or employees, such as mining, tanning, lum- 
bering, and other primary transformations of raw ma- 
terial. Tlie scarcity of capital in parts of the South 
was a bar to the adoption of more involved 6i)erations 
demanding wages sufficiently higher in amount to raise 
the general standanl ; but even when capital was forth- 
coming, some men lamented the lack of skill in opera- 
tives and mechanics, and "the notion of young men that 
training in handicrafts caused them to lose caste in 
society." ' 

Neither the individual indei)endence of the local fac- 
tory, the disinclination of many to work, the inability 
of others to find employment, nor other influences, pre- ' 
vented the South from occupying an important place in 
the industrial field.^ In 1840 the total capital invested 
in industry in the country was $267,72(),579 ; and in the 
South, $54,195,261. Investments of that kind did not 

' De How'h i?er/pir, xv!. 4M; xxiv. :J82. 
2 See Apinnidlx C, Table I. 
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maiDtain the same proportions in the South in subse- 
quent years. They slowly declined until, in 1860. they 
representee! but 16.62 per cent of the whole, while the 
value of the products was 15.4o per cent of the whole, 
slightly less than that of 1850. 

When men of that day discusseil Southern industries. 
they dwelt particularly upon cotton manufactures. This 
was not without reason. To have had cotton-mills con- 
venient to the fields would have meant, under normal 
conditions, not only wealth for the planters, but also the 
creation of a variety of other industries, — the machine- 
shop, the furniture-factory, the forge and foundry, and 
the thorough utilization of resources above and lx»low 
ground. But conditions were abnormal. Seven per 
cent of the products of industry in the North, dei>ond- 
ing principally upon distant regions for its material, 
and 4 i>er cent of those of the South, were cotton goofls. 
More than one-third of the latter's share was made 
in Marvland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
where cotton was not a crop. Of the total products of 
the South, 02 per cent were made in Delaware. Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, where the plan- 
tation was vieldinc: to the farm. 

The region farther south, though, had its cotton-fac- 
tories. One of tlio earliest to bo started in the country 

ft. 

was opened in 1811 in Wilkes County, (ia. ; and in IS.V) 
Louisiana and Texas were the onlv Southern States in 
which spinning was not carried on. South Carolina 
had a numl)er of small factories in 1844: (leorgia had 
thirty-two in 1848, one of them, at Columbus, having 
been in operation for ten years with success. In 
Adams Countv, Miss., at Van llurcn. Ark., at Blanches- 
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I tlie suburbs of Baiti- 
a niniij otber localities, 



, opposite Richmond, Va., i 
more, at Wilmington, Del., aiid ii 

mills transformed bales of cotton into yarn or more 
advanced prwiucts. The North, quicker to avail itself 
of the enterprise of Samuel Slater and Francis C. 
Lowell in bringing the power loom and improved ma- 
chinery for carding and spinning to this country, ven- 
tured first upon making prints and the finer products of 
cotton, long left to England. But the Huntsville factory 
in Alabama was turning out cottonades, checks, and 
ginghams in 1850. 

So considerable had been the increase in the output 
of coarse goods and yarns at the South by that time, 
the consumption of bales ailvancing from GG,000 in 1844 
to 107,615, nearly one-fifth of the whole amount used 
in the country, and Philadelphia and Xew York buying 
for lo43at and Western customers, that Eastern manufac- 
turers became aroused. 

27*6 Dry Goods Eronomist, an authoritative journal, 
said that in the Northern and Middle States there was 
less of the prosperity that in the rest of the country 
existed in a marked degree. European politics were 
operating to keep Lancashire goods cheap, and to pro- 
mote large exjwrts to America, in spile of the large 
_ production of home goods. In the cotton States, fac- 
tories hail ao multiplied that at least 175,000 spindles 
were working, requiring 100,000 hales, and new estab- 
lislunents were being erected. " This rivalry," said the 
paper, ''affei'ts the old established factories the more 
that the new factiories are all armed with the newest 
improved marhinery, and will produce at probably 20 I 
per cent better advjiTiULgi-. The competition from this | 
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quarter is every way calculated to diminish the old 
margin between the cost of raw material and that of 
fabrics; therefore those old concerns which had reached 
the minimum margin at which they could work must 
shut up shop and give place to more comj»etent opera- 
tors." ' This was one wav of encouraniui: the Northern 
manufacturers to extra efforts. At the same time A. A. 
Lawrence of Boston was presenting in Hunt's JJaya- 
zine arguments to show that cotton could not be raanu- 
facture<l cheaply near the tielil of pn.H.luction. Statistics 
were, however, against him, and it wiis an easy matter 
for Hamilton Smith to comlKit his theories. The warn- 
ings of Xew England to the South and the West con- 
tinued, thoucrh: and it was hardlv neoessarv for J. H. 
Lumpkin of Georgia, after sh«>\viiig that New England 
had arhled bv manufactures S.'>Oojm>o,(mm» t«» its wealth, 
to afld the significant wonls, *• Timt" /''//<"">* t-f dona 
fere fifes:* 

The advice uf Lawrence, and the alarm of tlie Drtf 
G'uhU ErtmomUf, were in marked cuntra.st with the 
attitutle uf (roneral James, who was aeiive in-urgiir^ 
the Soutli to engage in manufactures, ami who was in 
one sense a Southern manufaotun^r himself. 

Statisties were indeed against Lawreiu-e.- From 
1840 to 1800 a gradual decrea>;e occurred in the number 
of establishments, following the teuilenev t«> eo:nentrate 
all the oj>erations in one factory. But ai'0«>mpanying it 
was a great increase in the capital invest eil. nearly 
doubling; in twentv vears. in the value k>{ material, 
G2 i>er cent between 1ST>0 an«l 1S0(); in the number of 

^ /^' llnir's lifrhf, ix. ioO. 
- S«'C Apin'inlix (', T;il>lo 2. 
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hands employed, 64 per cent; and in the value of the 
products, 148 per cent in twenty years. So much for 
the whole country. The South did best proportionately 
in the ten years ended in 1850 in the increase of capi- 
tal, raw material, tlie number of hands, and the value of 
l)roducts ; but subsequently failed to maintain its record, 
altliough making an advance. The fact that contra- 
dicited Lawrence's argument was that while the percen- 
tage of increase in the capital and number of hands in 
the Soutli was more tlian twice that in the North, the 
vahio of the products in the former section increased 
seven times as rapidly as that in the latter. 

The factory was in some places the nucleus for a 
progressive industrial neighborhood. The cotton-mill 
at Prattsville, a secondary growtli, was in a settlement 
of forty comfortable dwellings, with two churches and 
two schoolhouses. In 1847 no lawyer had become ne- 
cessary in the community. Granite ville, S.C, was the 
child of the cotton-factory. In 1850 it had a population 
of 1,000, the growth of two or three years. The factory, 
considered a model, was of white granite, and its main 
building was 350 feet long. Ornamental cottages, each 
costing .?400, were provided for the operatives' families. 
The children were engaged in the factory, the mothers 
in housekeeping, and the fathers in gardening. No 
liquor was permitted to be sold on the place ; a library 
was provided, and religious instruction was given the 
children. In 1855 between $8,000 and $9,000 were on 
deposit in the savings-bank. 

At Vaucluse, not far away, operatives lived in the 
houses rent free, and wei-e allowed to cultivate all the 
land they choose to friice. Employees of the DeKalb 
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factory had their cottages aiul ganleiis, and a day-school 
was conducted for the children. Connected with the 
village were a tannery and a shoe-factory. 

The founder of Prattsville was a New Englander; 
the man who successfully directed the affairs at Gran- 
iteville was William Gregg, a Virginian. His uncle, 
Jacob Gregg, built one of the first factories in Georgia. 
William, starting in life as a watchmaker, became the 
industrial capitalist. He purchased an interest in the 
Vaucluse factory in 1837, and afterward widened his 
operations, contending for a cash business, and for as 
good machinery as could be obtained. His experience 
added much force to his discussions of the manufactur- 
ing outlook in his section. Graniteville's net earnings 
were, in 1852, 8 ])er cent of the investment; in 1853 
they were Hi per cent; in 1851, 18 per eent. Those of 
the ])<*Kalb factory were 15 per cent; and of one factory 
at Aui^nista, Ga., from 20 to «>() per cent up to 1855. 

Equipments of factories varie<l. Thirty mills in 
Tcnin'ssee ran at one time .*>(),00() spindles, as many as 
tin* sixteen mills in South Carolina ; eleven in Alabama 
ran ir>.lH;2; and thirty-six in Georgia ran 51.140 spin- 
dles. The averat^e stock of spindles to <'acli mill in 
tin- South was 1,175 in 1800 ; and in the Xoith. (),41)7. 
The proporti(jn of looms was still h\ss in the former 
section. About one-third of all the yarn made in the 
countrv came from the South. 

l)esj)ite certain defects caused by the failure of re- 
turns from six States in 1850, and from one in 1800, 
the South made a berter comparative showinix as a wool 
manufacturer J From 1S40 to ISOO the Southern wool 

^ St'e Appeiitlix (', Tal)lr ;i. 
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clip was about 24 per (?ent of the whole. ^ In the same 
time the mimber of its wool establishments, including 
some fulling-mills, more than doubled, and those in the 
Xorth increased IG per cent. The amount of capital in 
the South invested in that line increased from 3.3 per 
cent to 18 per cent of th? whole, and the value of prod- 
ucts was multiplied nearly seven times, though in 1860 
it was less than one-sixteenth of the total. 

Cotton and woollen goods represented but a small 
part of Southern manufactures. Their value in 1860 
was $15,956,268 in a total of $291,375,413, while their 
value in the North was $168,047,622 in a total of 
$1,594,486,263. The many lines of industry were re- 
vealed in the iron-works in Alabama, begun in Bibb and 
neighboring counties in 1830; the blast-furnaces near 
Nashville ; the tobacco-factories at Richmond, most of 
the Virginia and North Carolina crop being manufac- 
tured at home ; the bagging-mills at Louisville ; the 
wooden-ware factory in Butler county, Ala. ; the powder- 
mills at Wilmington, Del. ; the shipbuilding in that 
town and in Baltimore, where car-shops and furnaces 
gave employment to many. Mobile had its iron and 
brass foundry, with profits of 25 per cent in 1845; 

' Virginia liad in 1850 one liundred and twenty-one woollen 
cstablishnients, two more than Massachusetts, the former State's 
large number resulting from the existence of many fulling es- 
tablishments distinct from the mills. A table in the report on 
manufactures in the eighth census excludes the figures for <rard- 
ing. fulling, and worsted establishments from the woollen totals. 
As the distinction liad not been so carefully made in the preced- 
ing censuses it has been thought best to use in the Appendix, for 
comparative purposes, the figures derived from the more general 
table published in the preliminary report of the census of 18(K). 
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I'*l»»rii|«, »alt-works and eigar-fuctories ; and Nasli- 
V lilts U^sido six cotton-factories, had quite a number of 
ttiimlh^r inthistries. Kentucky, from hemp raised near 
tlui doors of the fai'tory, manufactunnl nearly three- 
tiuirthH of the rope and bagging in the country. 

^*out^l C^arolina had shoe, coach, gun. and leather fao- 
toritss. At l*etersburg, Richmond, Wheeling, and Wells- 
l»urg were factories forming part of the §GOO,(X)0,000 
Uivt^Hteil in industries and kindreil enterprises in Vir- 
«iuiu in IsrK); and the Winter's Palace mills of Colum- 
Ihih, (Ja., useil in one year, in addition to the nearby 
BUpply, 10,(KH) bushels of corn brought fn^m l>altimore, 
and was surrounded by saw and planing mills, sash-and- 
blind factories, a pai>er-mill, and establishments for 
the manufacture of tubs, K'dstoaiis, and other articles, 
wiunlen-ware works, and iron-foundries. At Natchez, 
in 1S47, were .*>(> hands employed in an iron-foundry, 
1*0 in brass-works, 4 or o in a i^iii-staud faiti»rv. (> as 
gunsmiths, 8 or 10 in makini; phar^hs. ami <»ihors in 
a jH»ttery. The trade of Kn-al nnMvhanis was worth 
«5 1,11 9,806. In that year, bosities -.*> lotion-factories, 
North Carolina ha«l 8 fuvnacts. 4o bloonuMies. 2 paper- 
mills, 32'o Hour-mills, L\(K;."> grist-mills, 1,060 saw-mills, 
17 distilleries, and .*J.*>.*> tanneries, while o.OOO hands 
were employetl in the fisheries. From its forest were 
si'nt to >sorfolk. through the canal, shinglt^s, staves, and 
jdanks; and to Wilmington, immense ([uantities of tur- 
iKMitine and naval stores. 

In'1852, at the fair of the South (^irolina Institute, the 
exhibits includt*d marhin»M*v of tiitYor.'nt kinii<. ooarhes, 
sadtiles, and harness, luits. sperinions of bookbinding, 
plumbing, and brirknuikniLr. At intervals thereafter 
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plaus were made for cotton-factories at Tellico, Tex., 
for a rolling-mill at Atlanta, for a hemp-factory at New 
Orleans, and for other undertakings marking the pur- 
pose to use capital for other purposes than planting. 

To make an exact survey of twenty or thirty years of 
Soutliern industry is impossible. Except for a compari- 
son of the two sections some of the figures of 1840 are 
unreliable. Many new schedules were introduced into 
the census compilation in that year, and the values 
of some products were manifestly overestimated. The 
changing of schedules or of terminology is also a factor 
of confusion. Thus in 1840 distinction was made only 
between cast iron and bar iron. The South produced 
76,300 tons of the first, 2G per cent of the whole ; and 
30,382 tons of the second, 15 per cent of the whole. In 
1850 there were schedules for pig-iron, cast iron, and 
wrought iron; and in 1860, for pig-iron and bar and 
other rolled iron. In the last year, though, was given a 
comparison of iron-founding in 1850 and 1860. Its value 
doubled in ten years in the South, and increased about 32 
per cent in the ^orth. The value in 1860 was $5,780,- 
558 in the former, and $22,766,098 in the latter section. 

The South in 1850 produced 141,541 of the 563,755 
tons of pig-iron made in the country, Maryland ranking 
third in the value of the product, and Virginia third in 
the number of establishments. By 1860 the output 
increased slightly; but the production of wrought iron 
had increased in the South and diminished in the North, 
and Virginia made nearly as much as Massachusetts.^ 

' See Appendix C, Tables 4 and 5. 

2 No report in this srhediile was made in 1800 for Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the two Carolinas. Hence 
tho apparently slight gain. 
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were afterward held in such esteem as to lead to the 
suggestion that the cotton States should erect a monu- 
ment of him. His plan was to control the use of his 
invention by building ginneries, and compelling the 
planters to sell the cotton in the fields. This was modi- 
fied in the effort to sell the patent right to individual 
States, which was partly successful in the two Carolinas. 

But Whitney was harassed from the outset of his 
venture. To prevent his idea from becoming public 
property, he and his partner, Durkee, placed his gin in 
a house, to which access was denied to everybody but 
women. Others wishing to observe the operations of 
the machine could view it through a grated window. 
But Georgia had a just claim to the title of " the Mas- 
sachusetts of the South" for more reasons than one. 
Nathan Lyons, one of its citizens, disguised himself as a 
woman, and from that vantage-point studied the inven- 
tion, and produced the saw-gin. Whitney's lack of suc- 
cess did not stop the manufacture of gins at the South. 

One of the pioneers in that work was Daniel Pratt, 
a native of New Hampshire. After various experiences 
in the South, including an occupation as carpenter in 
Savannah, he moved to Alabama, and began there to 
manufacture gins on a small scale. Within a few years 
he had built up a trade in Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas of 500 machines a 
year ; and by 1847, when he was made a master of arts 
by the university of his adopted State, he had added to 
his original establishment saw, grist, flour, and cotton 
mills. 

In 1860 all but 3 of the do gin-factories in the coun- 
try, producing $1,077,315 worth of gooils, were in the 
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Sout h ; and Alabama had sustained its prestige, having 
111 factories, with 178 hands, and an annual product of 

The gin was the machine nearest to the cotton-field ; 
but some men believed that advantage would be had in 
using on the plantation a simple machine for ginning, 
rarding, and spinning the cotton into yarn. At it were 
to 1)0 employed the surplus hands in the comparative 
husure of winter, or the slaves that were of little other 
ust^ A machine to meet this demand was invented by 
(Jeorge (j. Henry of Mobile, and was adopted by some 
planter's. One man, who employed seventeen hands in 
thai way, — only one of whom, a girl fourteen years old, 
was a iirst-class field-hand, — had 450 bales of cotton 
M|)un, his hjiiids in the moaiitinio grinding all the meal 
for tile plantation, and crnsliing all the corn for cattle. 
My thr \'iu\r lli(' invontion had come into public notice, 
and liad been rcconiUKMulcd by a convention, surplus 
jihintation labor was a constantly diminishing item.^ 

A partial indi'X to the general ditTerence between 
niunnl'actun'is at. tlu» North and at the South may, 
perhaps, be lound in a study of a eonij)arison of the 
coittMi iinhistrv in Maim* and in Maryland.- The two 
Statfs hatl, in IS.M), about the same number of inhab- 
it uuts. The twehe factories in Maine represented 

H'!\iuTimt'iilii with l»> unuliiris of cotton, such as the 
iiuiiiiitiKimf t»l ro|u' aiul >;un and paptM* tn>ni ibc li]>n^ of the 
|il.inl. «liit nnl aniniint h» nimh, (lion);h jiroal interest was taken 
in (III- hiali'MHiu (i| Ui. iMlw.ml ,1. 4\»\oi»f New Orh'an^. in 1S.')4, 
lii.ii >;l>.iH^«i,iHHi NMir iluowM away r\tMV year in the st*ed tliat 
iiii^lti Im' I (in\«Mril iiiio "uMp. taiulU'N, aiul oil tor table use. 

- .^ti- A|iit»Uili\ r, Talilf ti. 
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$1,000,000 more capital than the twenty-four in Mary- 
land. Maine's larger coal-bill helped to swell the cost 
of the raw material used, and the larger number of 
female operatives did not reduce its expenditure for 
wages, as both males and females received much more 
than those in Maryland. The greater cost of material 
and labor reduced the profits in Maine to a point below 
those in Maryland, 

The average capital in the total industries in the 
South, the average wages, and the cost of raw material, 
were at all times smaller than in the North. While 
the percentage of profits was apparently greater in 1860 
in the South, it declined during the next ten years with 
the advance of wages, and in 1860 was nearer the 
percentage of Northern ones, that had advanced in all 
items since 1850. 

Among the total industries have been included min- 
ing and the fisheries, in both of which the North led 
in 1860. The value of the fisheries, $13,768,229, in 
the North, and $516,176 in the South, represented a 
ratio that had prevailed ever since the whale fisheries 
had been followed by New England, for shad and 
oysters were the chief cargoes of the Southern fishing- 
craft. The values of manufactures at the North repre- 
sented much raw material brought from the South, such 
as lumber, leather, and cotton, and also repeated turn- 
ings-over of the same material in diflFerent forms. It 
would be difficult to estimate the addition to the values 
due to the value of raw material originating in the 
South ; but it is obvious that more should be subtracted 
from the values of Northern products on that account 
than from those of Southern ones. 
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Southern industries were more generally confined to 
the handling of raw material, they were less diversified 
than >\)rthern ones ; but what had been accomplished 
by IS60 gave promise of an industrial future in which 
nuuiy deeply rooted prejudices would be abolished, and 
maiiy supposeil axioms would be obliterated, and the 
Si>uth wouUl find a great enhancement of wealth in the 
ei|ual development of all its great resources. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TBADE AND COMMEBCIL 

One of the most potent causes of the American Revo- 
lution was the commercial restriction placed upon the 
colonies by England. The policy of suppressing labor, 
except that having a bearing upon agriculture, of com- 
pelling the whole population to produce a few commodi- 
ties, and to export the raw material to* England, could 
not fail to scatter the inhabitants, to prevent the growth 
of towns, and to minimize the commercial spirit. But 
the last was not eradicated, and was in colonial times as 
strong in Charleston as in Boston. Commerce with the 
mother country was not very great. Imports were larger 
than exports ; and their total amounted on an average 
to £2,379,000 a year between 1750 and 1760, and to 
f 2,806,000 in the next ten years. 

If there was any difference at that time between the 
two sections on the Atlantic coast, the colonies south of 
Pennsylvania had probably the larger commerce. But 
in 1790 they were about equal in that respect. The 
North, however, had begun to obtain the advantage that 
it never lost, and subsequent events only strengthened it, 
until New York took the place of Charleston as the half- 
way station on the journey of goods across the Atlantic. 

Between 1790 and 1820 New York State supplanted 
Virginia as the leader in point of population, and con- 
temporaneously assumed the greater commercial posi- 
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tion. lu 1769 Virginia imported 84,255,800, and ] 
York $945,000 worth of goods. In 1791 Virginia es- 
ported $3,000,000, and imported $2,486,000 ; and New 
York exported $2,500,000, and imported $3,022,0 
By 1830 the Virginia imports had dropped to $405,000,1 
while New York's were $85,000,000; the exports oi^l 
the former were $4,700,000, and of the latter $19,500,-J 
000. From that time there was but slight variation i 
the value of Virginia's commerce, but New York's i 
porta and exports steadily increased. 

In the period between 1830 and 1860 the import 
exceeded the exports in Massac hu setts, New York, Peni 
sylvania ; and the reverse was the case in Virginia, S 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, while Srlai 
land occupieil a middle position. Two-thirds of ■ 
shipping built in 1857 was owned north of Maryland^ 
in the same year, while tlie South supplied at least bal 
of the exports, it handled less than one-seventh of tbl 
imports, aud New York exported $800,000 and CLarlei 
ton $880,000 worth of rice. These facts alone i 
sufficient to tell in which, section trade and commerd 
predominated. 

New York was first as an importing city in 1860, i 
had gradually obtained an advantage over New C 
as an ex{>orter; and the following figures for 1853- 
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will give a fair idea of the general conditions that pre- 
vailed after the South had lost its commercial oppor- 
tunity. 

Many factors contributed to the change that had 
occurred. In it were involved the questions of the 
expansion of the United States during forty years. 
Seybert wrote in 1818, that " A view of the map of the 
United States will demonstrate why the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee make the city of New Orleans 
their entrepot ; why the produce of North Carolina 
passes through the ports of Virginia; and why New 
Jersey tends to swell the exports from Philadelphia 
and New York, — it is the course of our rivers which, 
in a great degree, determines the extent of the export 
trade of the several States. In thirty years, though, 
the commercial map of the country had been radically 
altered. For the direction of trade and commerce was 
dependent upon the development of lines of travel to 
the seaboard, after population had crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, when the canal and railroad superseded the 
stage-coach and pack-horse, and steam supplemented 
the wind, tide, and currents of the river and the sea. 

When Louisiana was admitted to the Union, no one 
could have imagined that New Orleans was not to re- 
main the key to the growing commerce of the Missis- 
sippi basin. The population of that territory increased 
from 200,000 in 1790 to 10,000,000 in 1846, with an an- 
nual trade of $300,000,000, the descending being greater 
than the ascending portion. New Orleans started as 
early as 1812 to send a steamboat up the river, but it 
was not until 1817 that the regular round trips were 

1 Seybort's ** Statistical Annals," 01. 
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made. About that tune, though, New York was stretch- 
ing out its hands toward the Lakes, and indirectly toward 
the upper part of the Mississippi valley. The comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal in 1825 did much to enhance the 
position of that city as a commercial centre ; and from 
that year until 1857 the tonnage of the port increased 
from 185,405 to 1,217,199, and the sum of the exports 
and imports from $84,057,000 to $346,939,000. This 
trade was not necessarily enlarged at much expense to 
New Orleans ; but the success of the Erie enterprise was 
an incentive to other undertakings, such as the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and the James Eiver and Kanawha 
Canals, and later the railways destined to unite the 
ocean and the Mississippi by iron bands, and to divert 
trade from the rivers and mountain trails. 

In tlie South the hint was given by the old national 
pike extend Lug from Baltimore toward Pittsburg, and 
})y the Indian ways leatliug eastward to Augusta and 
Charleston instead of to the Gulf. Within a year of 
the incorporation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
which wius to pierce the Alleghanics by 1853, Stephen 
Elliott of South Carolina advocated a steam railroad 
between Charleston and the West. In 183G a conven 
tion at Knoxville planned the Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and Charleston Railroad, a combination of Elliott's idea 
and that of General Leslie Coombs, who claimed to have 
been the first man to propose, in 1829, a railroad west of 
the Alleghanies. A horse railroad was in operation be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah in Elliott's day, and at 
one time the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad in South 
(■arolina was the longest in the world. One of the first 
locomotives constructed in the United States, if not the 
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first, was purchased in 1830 for a South Carolina road. 
It was called the " Best Friend." After one year's use 
it was wrecked in an explosion caused by a negro's 
sitting on the safety-valve, because he objected to the 
sound of the hissing steam. 

It was the misfortune of the South that in more than 
one form the negro, voluntarily or involuntarily, was 
placed upon the safety-valve of the engine of progress. 

Many were the special railroad conventions held in 
Bichmond, New Orleans, and other cities. The expe- 
rience of New England was made an example of the 
advantages to be derived from railroads. States lent 
their aid to various projects ; up to 1851 Virginia hav- 
ing invested $8,000,000, Georgia $3,500,000, Maryland 
$5,050,000, and Tennessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Missouri, and South Carolina having been 
liberal in that direction after most of the Northern 
States had forbidden such investments by the State. 
Citizens of Charleston pledged $500,000 of the credit 
of the city to the construction of a road from Chatta- 
nooga to Nashville. By 1850 the Western and Atlan- 
tic Road, connecting Chattanooga with Savannah and 
Charleston, was in operation ; and it was believed that 
that line was the cause of New Orleans' losing 12.6 per 
cent of the year's cotton-crop in 1851, and of a gain of 
12.8 per cent for Savannah and Charleston. In 1846 
Atlanta, born of the railroad, was the centre of several 
projected routes ; and Mobile was agitating the subj(!ct 
of a railroad reaching to the north-west. A few years 
later St. Louis had begun to substitute the locomotive 
for the trading caravan along the Santa F^ trail. 

These movements lent special significance to the gath- 
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Public men and private individuals felt the necessity 
for such internal improvements. Governor Manning, 
of South Carolina, advised in 1853 an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 by the legislature as a judicious expenditure, 
even if the stock of the roads never paid a dollar divi- 
dend. Governor Pease, of Texas, suggested two plans. 
One was, that the State should devote the proceeds of 
the sales of its public lands to the construction of rail- 
roads to be owned by the State, so as to keep the rates 
of transportation and travel at the lowest point The 
other was, that the State should furnish the necessary 
iron, and should take a mortgage on the roads for se- 
curity, or that it should subscribe to one-half of the 
capital stock. 

Individuals, States, and other civil organizations came 
forward with money and lands to advance the work, and 
efforts were made to reduce the duty on railroad iron. 
Statistics were set forth showing to what extent real 
estate values had advanced where railroads had been 
constructed, in Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky.^ Lieutenant Maury calculated in 1866, 
that in fifteen years, through the agency of railroads, the 
value of goods distributed from Charleston into the back 
country had increased from $5,000,000 to $30,000,000 

1 One table pave the following comparative figures: — 
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annually. Not content with setting afoot schemes for 
gridironing the Southern States by railroads, the men 
of that section had also a plan for reaching the Pacific, 
in opposition to that of Asa Whitney. The southern 
route for the Pacific, mirrored in the proposed Atlantic 
and Pacific Eoad from Charleston to Mazatlan, and advo- 
cated in several conventions, was favored by Jefferson 
Davis, when he was secretary of war, and received an 
indorsement in one of Buchanan's messages. New Or- 
leans saw for a time an opportunity to substitute Mexi- 
can and Pacific trade for that of the upper Mississippi 
valley in a road to California. 

The Southern railroad movement was but a part of 
the national one, that increased the number of miles in 
operation from three in 1828 to 8,589.79 in 1850, and 
that culminated in the Western boom and the crasli of 
1857. By 1844 Georgia had 426 miles in operation, 
one road of 191 j miles being the longest in the South, 
Maryland had 300] miles; Virginia, 290 ; North Caro- 
lina, 245^ ; South Carolina, 212 ; and Delaware, 16 miles, 
in operation. In 1850 the South had 1,796.17 of the 
8,589.79 miles in the country, and in 1860, 10,851.27 of 
the 30,793.67 miles.^ The cost of constructing those 
in the South was $325,526,332, and those in the rest of 

1 These fif^iires, token from the census of 18G0, are somewliat 
less than those given in the Kailroad Journal for that year. 
That publication allotted 3,S(>4.0 miles to the six New England 
States; 8,2fM.O miles to three middle States; 9,801.0 miles to the 
fifteen Southern States; 0,-142.0 miles to seven States north and 
west of the Ohio; and 22.5 miles to two Pacific States — a total of 
,'>l,42r).8 miles. Since 18.55, according to the same authority, the 
greatest increase had taken place in the South and West ; and 
Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee had led in their section. 
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the country, $826,034,497, a lower rate per mile in the 
South. But the cost of roads in the West increased 
the rate per mile in the free States. Rates of trans- 
portation for passengers and freight were generally 
higher in the South, and improvements for the conven- 
ience of travellers were not adopted promptly. In 1849 
eight days were required to journey by rail from New 
York to Xew Orleans, one disagreeable feature of the 
trip being the necessary steamboat interruption of 150 
miles between Wilmington, N.C., and Charleston. Con- 
nections with intersecting roads were not close, and 
there was much transferring of passengers and baggage. 
Freight between the two cities was sent by coasting 
packets, a distance of 2,500 miles, until the opening of 
the IHinois Canal drew it up the Mississippi and to New 
York by the Lakes, a longer journey, but more comfort- 
table and not more expensive.* 

During the era of early railroad extension, the collis- 
ion of trains excited as much attention as had for- 
merly the steamboat explosions. Between 1830 and 
1849 nearly two hundred steamers were lost through 
explosions; and in one year there were 59 accidents, 
resulting in the loss of 245 lives, and of $590,000 worth 
of property. During the four years preceding 1844, 

1 Following are somo of the passenger rates on different 
roads in 1848. Boston to Portland, 2.85 cents a mile; New Tork 
to Philadelphia, 4.54 by one route, 3.33 by another; Baltimore to 
Cumberland, 3.91; Baltimore to Washington, 4; Baltimore to 
Susquehanna, 3 ; Washington to Richmond, including porterage, 
4.13; Augusta to Atlanta, 4; on the Western and Atlantic, 5 
cents, and on the Yicksburg and Jackson, cents a mile. The 
cost for freight varied from 1.182 a ton per mile on the Baltimore 
and Ohio to 1.C79 on the Central of Georgia in 1849. 
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lack of which was felt, in spite of the liberality of States 
and the enterprise of some individuals. From the for- 
mation of the Union until the war, the North had a con- 
stantly increasing power of freer capital. This was in 
a measure due to the disbursements of the Federal gov- 
ernment. The earliest of these were the bounties, origi- 
nating in 1789, upon fishing-vessels and the fisheries, 
both peculiar to Xew England. They made Boston the 
principal fish-distributing centre in the country, and 
Gloucester the third New»England seaport in commer- 
cial importance. The drawback on salt imported, the 
bounties on fish exported, and the duties on fish im- 
ported, the bounty of from $1 to $2.50 a ton on fishing- 
vessels, were appreciated by the section that had at an 
early day turned its attention to the wealth of the sea. 
The money spent in bounties on vessels up to 1860 
amounted to $12,994,998, of which Massachusetts re- 
ceived $7,926,273, Maine $4,175,050, and the South 
hardly anything. The imposition of tonnage duties 
resulting in a diminution of foreign bottoms, the dis- 
count on merchandise imported in native vessels, and 
the bonus to fishing-vessels, were creations of the same 
year, and were intended, not only to encourage the com- 
mercial spirit, but to build up a native marine. 

An impetus was given to the shipbuilding trade, and 
here New England had the advantage of longer occupa- 
tion. Shipbuilding meant an aggregation of population 
and capital engaged in many lines ; and when the navy- 
yards of the government were opened, the importance of 
the Northern seaboard, already apparent in commerce 
and population, was undoubtedly the reason for the 
greater number of yards being placed in that region. 
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Ta I.S*>4. of the 2ftT«*ii varij ia the Unitai States^ six 
were betTreen VLrsinia aiui Maine : and the onlv one 
between the moTith of the CTiesaoeake ami the Sabine 
River wa.^ at Penaarola. nsed for the nrpair of vessels* 
In I.S40 the reaaela of the naw cotnDriieii 11 sclz^ of 
the line. 1 1 f riii^ates. !21 aloope, 4 briz?. aci S i«!b>:ner?. 
fyf trieiie but I-> hail been built in the S«3»ith. ami 6 of 
them vere sloops. 

The eaoital for such nndertakinzs was at the yorth. 
and had been there before the EeToIudon. This is 
a?iOTm hj the fact that when the public debt was 
paid, citizens north of the Potomac, particTiIarly resi- 
dentil of PenniivlTania, ^ew York, and Massachnsetts, 
ref:e:Tfrd the greater share. To be sure, the sr^eijola- 
tion bv Northern far.-italiats in the deh: at th- time 
xher. it-, f':r.d:ri2 '^as first ajlvcoate^I ha.i teL-i-'L to 
move *he de'ot from the South: b'lt PbilA«Ieit:.i^ and 
N>7i- Vork were the financial oer.tres «.f :Le K-rv.;li:- 
tior;.^ That far-t eau-^ed the Bank to be established 
in the Nor'h: and the existenr-e of the P»aLk un-ioubt- 
e^llv strenc,t.hened t?ie flow of monev to its sei.tion. 
makir.c: the r»*st of the countrv tributary to it. The 
Hui>i,Tf'Hhiori of the liiink. and the scatterin-j of <le{-osits 
throiic'h the count rv. came too late to overcjme the 
ori'^nal ar] vantage acquired by th»f North. 

That section secured the larger amuuiit of fiinils 
for internal improvements. From 17tH> to 1845 the 

* In l^^r.1. of ihf piiblir: (lebt. 4.VJ0 ciiiz»'n< of Ma<sa«*hii<ietts 
ffwnf'A i?ll.'*:J7/W»: of NfW York. •J.2n4 citizens owned .fll,T:VJ,- 
|:;'J: of l'»Tins>lvaijia. 'J.lVt fitiz»*ns OMn»^«l srj.>.'>4.TrJ: of Mary- 
land. I'T r-ifiz'Ti" own^'d T^I.'^f J.J.J IT: and of ?>outh Carolina, 727 
('M\/.4'U^ own»:d ^j,707.J04. 
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government expended in that way $17,199,223. Of 
this, $4,816,172 went to separate States of the South; 
$1,901,228 jointly to Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania; §1,698,000 to States through which the 
Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas Rivers flow ; 
$8,783,823 to separate Northern States, New York 
receiving $2,632,115. 

This difference in appropriations was attributed to 
a purpose on the part of the general government to 
enrich one section at the expense of another ; and com- 
plaint was made that the South was given just enough 
patronage to enable it to originate projects that were 
bound to be abandoned for want of proper support. 
That was a view that held the general government 
to be some intangible object almost separate from 
the South, and which viewed the benefits derived from 
it as the fruits of a contest between the North and 
the South, in which the former, as in the instance of 
subsidies given steamship lines, managed to gain the 
precedence. ^len of the North, though, were not ac- 
customed to permit theories of the proper relations 
of the general government to the State or to individ- 
uals to interfere with their practical business plans ; and 
internal improvements were more urgently needed there 
because of existing conditions, instead of being regarded 
as producers of conditions. 

There was all the difference possible between organiz- 
ing a steamship line and securing a subsidy, and talking 
of a subsidy as a preliminary to such an enterprise. A 
rapidly developing commerce was a more effective argu- 
ment for harbor improvements and defensive works than 
the plea that such improvements would revive commerce 
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or advance it. The statement that a protective tariff led 
to the decline of the commerce of Charleston lost a little 
force when the progress made by Baltimore was consid- 
ered. Discrimination may have been made against the 
South ; but the germs of it were propagated under the 
administrations of Southerners, and their logical growths 
were little stunted in later years by the presence of 
Southern men in executive positions, or in the influen- 
tial office of speaker of the House.^ 

* Two opinions on this point were expressed within a few 
years of each other. In 1851 General Charles T. James, just 
elected a Senator from Rhode Island, and a man friendly to the 
South, wrote, ** Why does the South on the absorbing question of 
the day have to submit to the dictum of the North and West ? 
Only because they have gained such a tremendous start in the 
industrial race, thereby drawing immense masses of wealth and 
population from every point of the compass, while the South 
has been content to enrich the Xorth with the fruit of her labors, 
and to offer no inducements for the prosecution of manufac- 
tures and mechanical industries." 

The people of the South were even at the Revolution different 
in many respects from those of the North. Some points of later 
divergence, and the explanation of them, were thus set forth by 
Forsyth in 1854. ** It must be admitted," he said, " that the peo- 
ple of the Xorth are in advance of those of the South, in public 
spirit and enterDrise, and in all those physical achievements to 
which associate labor and capital are essential. The South on the 
other hand, claims equality, if not precedence, in the republic of 
morals and intellect, in freedom from crime, in freedom from 
pauperism, and from that most fearful of God's judgments on man 
and the immediate fruit of pauperism and crime, — insanity. ... 
The superior development of the North, then, has a very easy solu- 
tion. The necessities of geographical position, soil, and climate 
demanding extraordinary enterprise and energy; that enterprise 
taking naturally the enriching dire(!tion of commerce, and having 
possession and control of the purse-strings of the government, 
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Many of the disadvantages of the South are traceable 
to the compromises of the Constitution. They were such 
as to give the North a steady increase in power of popu- 
lation and ready capital, notwithstanding its natural im- 
pediments. Compelled to resort to devices to overcome 
these, the North was aided by an increase of its repre- 
sentation in Congress, which made it more and more 
impossible for the South to interrupt its plans for expan- 
sion involving the direct aid of the general government. 
By losing no chance to secure this, and by being ever 
ready to make the most of a good or bad situation, the 
North was able practically to monopolize native com- 
merce, and to lead trade through its own gates. 

This led to another distribution of government funds 
to its special benefit. Where there were imports, there 
custom-houses had to stand, with their many employees. 
Edmund Burke of New Hampshire, discussing this phase 
of the subject, calculated that in the sixty years since 
the adoption of the Constitution the North had received 
$43,000,000 of the $53,000,000 expended in this way. 
He also estimated that of the $102,000,000 expended 
by the government in four years, the North received 
$65,000,000. Another calculator said that eight-tenths 
of the disbursements of the government went to the 
North, and that two-thirds of the revenues from cus- 
toms were derived from goods imported in exchange for 
Southern products. Preston Brooks calculated that in 
1852 the South produced two-thirds of the exports, 

while the Southern people were contented with its honors, their 
whole 8y8tem of prosperity has been swollen by the vast stream 
of treasure which the government coffers have poured out upon 
it." [De Bow's Review, x. 682; xvii. 374.] 
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and collected but one-ninth of the duties on imports, 
four-fifths of which were expended in non-slavehold- 
ing States. 

Whatever may be the correctness of these estimates, 
the fact is that the official participation in commerce 
inured to the benefit of the North. 

The South shared in the results of the removal of 
the government deposits from the United States Bank 
in 1833-1834. Banks in Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Ealeigh, Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Louisville, Nashville, St. Louis, and Natchez 
were among the thirty-six depositories selected by 183G.^ 
The speculation in lands that followed, the inflation of 
currency, the increase in the number of banks adding 
their paper to the bloated fund, and the wild extrava- 
gance that prevailed, were not confined to any section. 
Mississippi banks of that period acted as cotton factors. 
In Florida, still a Territory, the Union l^)ank was incor- 
porated with a capital of §300,000, derived from the 
sale of territorial bonds; and the lands and slaves of its 
stockholders were hyix)thecated as security. Louisiana 
lent its credit to l)anking corporations whose capitjil 
stock was secured by mortgages upon real estate. Tn 
183G, a short time before the crash, of 677 banks with 
140 branches in the United States, li)!j with 121 
branches were in the South; and the specuhition in 
Western lands and Eastern real estate in cities had a 
counterpart in Mobile, where, witli slight changes in 
population, the value of real estate was elevated from 
$4,000,000 in 1834 to $18,000,000 in 1837. The price 

1 On March I, 1S37, of 00 <loposit banks and branches in the 
United States, 29 were in the JSouth. 
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of cotton, too, rose rapidly from 11 J and 13i^ cents in 
1833 to 18 cents on January 15, and 20 cents on July 
17, 1835.^ 

The disasters of 1837 fell upon all the country ; but 
in the subsequent collapse of 1839, following the second 
suspension of specie payments by the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, Southern banks were the chief 
sufferers. Of its 233 banks, 201 suspended entirely or 
partly, and 10 were broken. Of the 723 in the rest 
of the country, 204 suspended, and AG were ^broken. 
By 1840, 48 banks in the North and 4 in the South 
had resumed business. 

The relations of the State to the banks were disas- 
trous in some instances for both, notably in Arkansas 
and in Mississippi, where was nursed, if not bom, the 
idea of State repudiation of obligations. When in 1841 
Governor McNutt suggested that the Union Bank be 
placed in liquidation, and that the bonds issued by the 
State as its working capital be repudiated as illegal, the 
legislature resolved that " the insinuation that the State 
of Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and violate her 
plighted faith is a calumny upon the justice, honor, and 

I Dean's "Banks and Banking," 108; Sumner's "History of 
American Currency," 122, 130; Scott's " Repudiation of State 
Debts," 43-54; McCulloch's "Interest, Coins, and Banks,'' 194. 
Ilildreth, in his "Banks and Banking," written after the crash, 
alleged that Southern bank managers had been mostly planters, 
and that they lent to planters. The customers borrowed money, 
not only in anticipation of crops, but also for permanent invest- 
ment in lands or slaves, a dangerous practice. Subscribers to 
stock, too, instead of paying cash, gave mortgages on their land 
or slaves; and the banks would assign these mortgages to the 
State as security for loans contracted in foreign parts. 
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dignity of tlio State," ' But the next legislature deemed 
that the State was under no moral or legal obligations 
fur the bonds. 

The effects of the panic were partly seen in the con- 
stitutional legislation of Southern States. Texas in 
1345, and Arkansas in 1846, prohibited banks. Louisi- 
ana in 1845 decreed that no corporate body should 
thereafter be created with banking or discount privi- 
leges ; but in 1852 that provision of the Constitution 
was motUfied to the extent of providing that no aid 
Bhould be given by the State to banks, but that they ( 
might be created with arrangements for the registry of ] 
all bills and notes, and ample security for specie re- ] 
deniption. Ten years Iwfore, though, a banking-law 
had been passed, which not only carried the banks of | 
the State successfully through tlie panic of 1857, and 
made them rank second in the country in specie hold- 
ings in 1860, and fourth in amount of capital, but 
which contained features afterward embodied in the 
national bank act, Missouri provided in 1855 for the 
establishment of a definite number of banks upon a i 
specie l)asis, and three or four States in the South i 
adopted the New York free-banking principle with I 
modifications. 

llisforlunes of foreign countries and the good fortune ' 
of the United States after 1845 increased the facilities i 
for banking, particularly between 1850 and 1860, and 1 
the South shared in the revival' 

' JVortA American Revlrir, Ivili. 100-157. A thorough Mnilj < 

of this phttsc of flnancial liiBtory of tUe United Ststca has bean . 

mule by Dr. W. A. Scolt, in his " Repudiation of Stut« Debts." i 

= See Appendix D, Table 1. The whbiw report of 18«0 gave 
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Oooasionally the statement was made that c 
and manufacturing were impeded by the inability or the 
unwillingness of some Suutliern banks to aid local enter- 
prises. It was said, for example, that Kichmond banks 
would discouut drafts upon. New York in preference to 
local paper. Of course this was because the exchange 
between the North and the South was in favor of tlie 
former, — as much as from seven to forty per cent, it 
was Gstimateii, in 1S38 ; but a Virginian who wrote to 
Governor Wise on the subject did not thiuk that the 
immediate benefit to the banks equalled the ultimate 
loss to the community. 

Citing the case of a manufacturing company com- 
pelled to draw upon its Now York consignee, and thus 
to run the risk of being obliged to sell at a loss, he said, 
*• Ruin of the company and loss to the city is thus 
clearly traced to the action of the banks, placing the 
whole manufacturing industry at the mercy of the '^av 
York at'ceptor. And all this is done for the purpose of 
making a little premium on exchanges, and because some 
of the old directors think this mode of banking is the 
only legitimate and safe mode, for no reason in the 
world except that it is the old accepted plan of banking. 
It is in vain to say that the banks refused to discount 
the home paper first offered in the case just cited for 
want of funds. This is disproved by the fact of their 
giving the company money upon the Northern drafts. 
The New York merchants advance nothing but their 
names. The money is advanced by the Richmond 

no banks of Issue to Arkansas and Mississippi betwi'cn l^BO BDtl 
1800, and but two small ones to Florida; but, for a, lime at least, 
MlHslsilppi bad two Institutions. 
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bank, and before the drafts become due the goods con- 
signed are sold to meet them. The merchant in New 
York, with little or no capital, is thus enabled to carry 
on a large business ; and, while lending his name as ac- 
ceptor to one firm, he may be lending his name to 
hundreds and thousands scattered over the South, and 
thus, without advancing one cent, and by exercise of 
proper caution, he may become a large capitalist 
by means of credit given him by the banks of the * 
South." ^ 

Again, it was pointed out in 1850 that New Orleans 
had not sufficient banking capital to handle the produce 
that came to it. It was said that only $10,000,000 
were available to carry $96,000,000 worth of produce ; 
while New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, with $59,- 
000,000 capital, shipped $45,000,000 worth. The con-" 
sequence was that men of the upper Mississippi could 
get better prices for their produce in New York, and, 
on the other hand, could be accommodated with longer 
■credits for their purchases. 

Conditions improved during the next few years for 
New Orleans and for other Southern cities. In 1855 
Baltimore had 13 banks, with $8,471,796 capital; 
Richmond 3, with $2,114,000; Charleston 9, with 
$10,756,735; Savannah 5, with $3,041,190; and New 
Orleans 8, with $14,702,600. At the same time Bos- 
ton had 37 banks, with $32,400,000 capital; New 
York 52, with $48,482,900; and Philadelphia 15, with 
$10,618,000. 

A drawback upon trade was the comparative tight- 
ness of money in the South, shown l>y the high rates 

1 De Bow 8 Review, xx. 744. 
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of legal interest, and by the imperfect means in some 
localities of handling money.* 

The condition of the mail system is a side illustration 
of the latter impediment. In 1847 the cost of trans- 
porting the mail in South Carolina was $5.84 less per 
mile than in Massachusetts; in Delaware, $9.77 less 
than in Rhode Island, but $1.30 more than in Loui- 
siana ; in Virginia, $2.67 more than in Pennsylvania, 
with 555 miles less of routes, but $4.13 less than in 
New York, with 2,510 more miles. In North Carolina, 
with more than twice the length of routes, the cost was 
$0.75 less per mile than in Massachusetts. Ten years 
later the receipts of the post-office department ex- 
ceeded the expenditures in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Conhecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, the District of 
Columbia, and Washington Territory. The deficit in 
the free States was $195,714.47 ; in the Territories, 
$179,467.75; and in the South, $2,439,383.19. 

Notes of the banks in one State were discounted in 
other States, the need of currency at times produced 
'change notes, and shinplasters issued by manufacturing 
companies, business firms, and individuals ; and one 
turnpike company organized a bank that was conducted 
successfully for a while solely upon credit, and its notes 
were promptly paid. In 1856, in a notice to persons 
intending to move to Texas, they were told that they 
would find it difficult to pass at par Alabama, Carolina, 

^ Michigan and Wisconsin were the only free States in 1855 
where the rate of interest was above per cent. In South Car- 
olina and Georgia it was 7; in Alabama and Texas, 8; and in 
California, 10. In special contracts New Jersey allowed 7 per 
cent. ; Arkansas, 10 ; Illinois, 7 to 10 ; Iowa, 10 ; Louisiana, 8 ; 
Texas, 12 ; and Michigan, 10 per cent. 
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Ohio, or Georgia notes, in fact, any notes but those of 
New York or New Orleans.^ Eastern bank-notes, as a 
role, ciicolated more readily everywhere than Southern 
ones. 

All these conditions, added to the practice of living 
upon crop promises, placed some planters at the mercy 
of the creditor class, both at home and at the North. 

And when the planters suffered, local trade was af- 
fected and national commerce was checked. The crisis 
of 1867 was a great blow for the South. Bom in the 
West as the result of speculation in lands and of invest- 
ments in unprofitable railroad enterprises, the panic was 
communicated through New York to the rest of the 
country. Within thirty days fifteen railroad compa- 
nies suspended or assigned, their liabilities aggregating 
$181,700,000, the South's comraerciiil relations were 
impaired, exchanges were embarrassed, aiid there was a 
sudden drop in the price of cotton. Of 14,1,36 firms in 
New York City, 2G8 failed for $96,454,000 ; of 2,130 in 
Baltimore, 72 for $4,119,000; of 9,284 in Virginia, 123 
for $1,927,000; of 3,413 in South Carolina, 05 for 
$1,412,000 ; of 3,813 in Louisiana, 74 for $7,213,000 ; 
while of 18,392 in Ohio, the kernel of the disturbance, 
464 failed for $5,737,000 ; and of 2,616 in Texas, 13 
for $377,000. An estimate of December, 1857, was to 
the effect that cotton-growers had within twenty days 
lost enough money to equip a line of magnificent steam- 
ers equal to any in the world, and capable of bearing off 

* They were told at the same time that the State had a sur- 
plus of lawyers and doctors, that it needed niechanics and 
teachers of the elements, and that there was no room for pol- 
iticians. 
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the productions of the soil, and bringing in return every- 
thing that was desired by the South. 

While the actual mercantile world was feeling the 
effects of a financial system that had made New York 
the great clearing-house for the country, some States 
suffered because of a lack of credit. This compelled 
them to depend upon native capital for the advancement 
of public works, the arteries of trade — a safe course, 
perhaps, but slow, and one that could not fail to depress 
enterprise. "Who of our section," asked James Robb 
in 1850, " can go North, or to Europe, and raise money 
on railroad stock ? " Reviewing the situation, another 
Southerner wrote in 1853, "That the suicidal act of 
Mississippi killed the credit of the slave States in 
Europe does not admit of a doubt ; and what has been 
the effect? Whilst the East has been borrowing from 
Europe since the eventful times of 1837 and 1843 hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for its great internal works 
at fair rates, the South has been forced into inaction and 
liquidation by the suspension of capitalists here and 
abroad, though yielding the greatest power on earth, — 
cotton." ' 

Such may have been the condition of some portions 
of the South, and without doubt the precedent of Missis- 
sippi's repudiation may have been partly responsible for 
it ; but there were several instances of a contrary na- 
ture. While Arkansas was passing the interest on its 
debt year after year, and Mississippi was entering upon 
a second chapter of repudiation in the case of the 
Planters' Bank, Maryland, which like Pennsylvania and 
other States of the North had defaulted interest after 

1 De Bow's RcvieiOf xi. 79; xv. 414. 
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the crash of 1837, re-efltablished its credit by 18S0 ; and 
Ticwiisiana, with $7,000,000 of its bonds held in Europe, 
made a sustained effort to regain its standing. Alabama 
was inspired bj the same desire, and South Carolina's 
credit was healthy at the outbreak of the war. Virgin- 
ia's finances were honorably administered ; and in 1850, 
of the 99,000,000 of public debt, $2,700,000 were held 
in Great Britain, France, and Germany, and $5,600,000 
in the State. Its debt, like that of Nbrth Carolina, was 
the result of the extension of jmblic works; while those 
of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Aikan- 
sas were due to credit lent to banks. 

Questions of State credits and private capital must be 
considered in studying the commercial condition of the 
South, for they were intimately connected with home 
and foreign trade. In no other way may be understood 
why, when by the cultivation of the hope of political 
independence a realization of the importance of the car- 
rying trade and its many ramifications was impressed 
upon the South, neither State resources nor private 
funds were forthcoming in amounts great enough to 
overcome the widening distance from the Xorth in the 
commercial race. 

Thoughtful Southerners had long foreseen the culmi- 
nation of tendencies of half a century, and members of 
the early conventions had tried earnestly to persuade 
their fellows to correct them in time. But their task 
was a labor for Hercules. Various explanations were 
advanced in describing the plight of the South. One 
thinker had it that the South had slumbered over its 
commercial advantages, while the North had guarded 
its own witli jealous eye. Another complained of *• the 
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supineness with which we of the South have hitherto 
looked upon the efforts of our Northern brethren to draw 
away from our ports so large a part already of the prod- 
uce of the Mississippi valley," and he declared that it 
should be stopped immediately. De Bow, whose Review 
was an outcome of a convention designed to build up 
the South, said that the purpose of his venture was to 
resuscitate the commercial spirit that in the true sense 
had been dead in the South for many years, and "to 
vindicate for this great section of the Union those rights 
upon the high seas which our extending foreign com- 
merce will give." It was within his recollection " when 
something disreputable was attached at the South to the 
trade of merchandizing; " when the merchant class was 
regarded as an inferior one, that "would not suit the 
better order of families or their sons." That time, he 
thought, had passed, and he deemed it inexplicable upon 
any sound principle of political economy that the South 
should be dependent upon the North for its imports. 
This condition, humiliating to him, he traced, not to a 
lack of capital, but to the absence of enterprise ; and in 
1851, when he was evidently in a similar frame of mind, 
he wrote, "The truth is, it is imix)ssible to rouse the 
Southern people on any subject whatever of enterprise ; 
and the sooner we admit it, and ground our arms, the 
better." ^ 

Lieutenant Maury, resourceful in technical knowledge, 
and interested in everything that could benefit the South, 
traced the decline of the commerce of Charleston to the 
improvement in the keels of sailing-vessels that enabled 

1 De Bow's Retiew, iii. 97, 107; iv. 209; xii. 119; Southern 
Literary Mesaenyer^ v. 3. 
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them to beat over against the Gulf Stream and the pre- 
vailing westerly winds, and consequently to shorten 
the journey from England. This, lie (!ontended, caused 
Charleston to be neglected for New York.' but he 
recognized in the " Liners," the swift paoket-ships of 
Jeremiah Thompson and Isaac Wight of New York, 
started in 1816, and in the application of steam to ocean 
navigation, the readiness of Northerners to add to an 
advantage. 

The first steamship to cross the Atlantic sailed from 
Savannah in 1819. Yet a forecast of what steam navi- . 
gation would be might Iiave been based upon the fact 1 
that the vessel hart been built in New York, and that 
her commander was a Connecticut man. The confirma- 
tion would have been had in the arrival, not at Charles- 
ton or Savannah, but at New York, in April, 1838, of 
the 8t«am-packet8 Great Western and Sinus from Great 
Britain. 

The forecast would have been, that the Soutli, poa- 
aessed of what may be termed the greater commercial 

' The cesastion of the slitve-trucie with the United Stites 
must be taken into the account of the diminution of the rom- 
uerce of at least one Sontheni State. Betwoeii IS(H anil Decem- 
ber 31, I80T, 202 vessels in the slave-trade came to Charleston. 
Natives of Charleston owned 01; of New England, 03; of Balti- 
more, 4; of Sweden, 1; of Grent BrilAln, "0; nnd of France, 3. 
Their Uflog cargoes were consigned to 13 Charleatonians, 88 
Rhode Islanders, Itl English, and 10 Frcnehnien, Vessels of 
Great Britain brought 19,649 slaves; of France, 1,078; of the 
Northern States, H,905; and of the Southern Staten, 3,443. After 
1808 Southern Investment iu tlie foreign slave-trade declined ; 
in 1850 of 40 American vessels carrying slaves to Brazil. 19 wen 
from Massachusetts, 12 from INew Turk, H from Florida, and 
from Maryland. 
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potentiality, was to depend upon the maritime enterprise 
of another section for its export trade, and to a greater 
extent for its imports. This had been decided before 
1819 in the concentration of so much energy upon agri- 
culture, and in the natural growth of a disinclination to 
change the form of investments. To the statement that 
successful merchants, after making $50,000 or $100,000, 
would retire, and invest their gains in plantations or 
stocks, was added, though, the complaint of the removal 
of capital to Northern ports. But the planters were 
content to supply the material for commerce, and to let 
others handle it. Northerners, not satisfied with the 
scant returns from agriculture, took to the sea and the 
counting-house, and found profit in being middlemen. 
\ Such was the ease in colonial days; and the distinction 

' between the North and the South was even then drawn. 
While two-eigliths of the tonnage of New England be- 
fore the Kevolution was owned by Englishmen, and 
six-eighths by natives, seven-eighths of the tonnage of 
five Southern colonies belonged to Englishmen, and one- 
eighth to natives. In Maryland and Virginia one-eighth 
of the tomiage was owned by Englishmen occasionally 
resident in them ; in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, two-eighths; and in New England, one-eighth; 
while in the middle colonies, ownership was more nearly 
balanced between natives and Englishmen. Eighty 
years later the North had taken the place of Great Brit- 
ain as the carrier of Southern products, though at that 
time there was a revival of interest in shipping in the 
South, and American shipping had not regained its rela- 
tive rank lost in the disturbances of the early part of the 
century. In 1850 the tonnage of vessels cleared in the 
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North was 2,121,100 American, and 1,237,282 foreigna 
and in the South, 511,588 American, and 429,^64 foi 
eign. Of vessels owned Iiy Americans, the South htd 
743,805 tonnage, au increase of 249,008 tons in tw 
years ; and the North 2,791,649, au increase of 133,4<N 

lu 1790-1791, Massachusetts exported 82,519,6 
worth of gooils ; New York, $2,50.'), 406 ; Pennsylvania 
$3,436,093; Maryland, $2,239,091; Virginia, $3,131(^ 
84.5; and South Carolina, $2,693.2(j8. Within ten yeaiM 
New York had distanced Massachusetts and Pennsyl*! 
vania and the individual Southern States just meit»J 
tioned; and within twenty years Maryland had export* | 
as viituable as those of Virginia and South Carolina 
combined. In 1815-1816 New York again was far in 
advance of the other States ; South Carolina showed a 
tendency to regain its old position of equality with 
Maryland and Virginia, anfi the second of those neigh- 
boring Stales was aliead of the first. 

Two other manifestations of that period were note- 
worthy. The North had begun to make tJie South tlia 
basis for its exports, brought coastwise to its porls. In 
1810, of the $l,U(l7,a.t4 exported from Boston, $911,241 
represented cotton, $214,718, ricej $169,250, tobacco; 
$.16,966, tar; $19,189, tiiqientine ; $8,527, pitch; and 
$5,402. rosin. — articles of Southern origin. More signif- 
icant was the disparity in the Tuluo of im])orte. Th« 
custom-hous? duties amounted between 1801 and 1810 
t.. $.S8..'>48,926.54 in New York. $26,330,069.98 in 
Massachusetts. $9.99.1.954.44 in l^laryland, and in South 
Carolina, $6,267,131.21. The North had gained the 
foreign commcn'o of the country, and had liecome tha 
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leader in home trade. Thirty years afterward, of 1,408 
houses in the foreign trade, the South had but 293 ; 
and the inauguration of the warehousing system, that 
gave increased facilities to importers of St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and other inland cities, failed to improve affairs 
appreciably. At one time coffee used in Southern ports 
was imported through the North ; but after a while Vir- 
ginia began to import the article, with others, from 
South America, in exchange for flour sent direct instead 
of through Northern houses. 

In 1851 Virginia had 565 miles of railroads, 418 
miles of canals, and 220 miles of plank-roads, a means 
of communication that was expected to add to trade fa- 
cilities ; but Richmond saw the produce of the western 
section of the State drawn into Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Savannah. Virginia's 
position was typical of that of the whole South in its 
efforts to keep step with the railroad energy of the 
North as it changed the commercial map. 

Among some persons was a disposition to recall the 
experience of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Greece, 
and Rome, as encouragement of efforts to build up a 
commerce for the South. But times had changed since 
those nations had waxed great in trade. They had 
given place to the Englishman, the Dutchman, and the 
German, men of northern stock, obliged, just as was the 
New England race, to exercise their faculties in other 
pursuits than tilling the soil. The laws that had given 
England supremacy in commerce and finance were effect- 
ive in the case of the North. 

To secure a position that it had hardly occupied since 
the Revolution, that is, to gain the ability to handle not 
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only th6 raw material sent abroad, but also the finished 
goods brought back, the South entered upon a campaign 
for direct trade. In 1839 it had progressed to the stage 
of a call by a leading magazine for subscriptions to the 
stock of the Southern Atlantic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ; but nearly twenty years later the scheme was only 
beginning to become practical in the incorporation by 
the Virginia legislature of the Atlantic Steam Ferry 
Company on March 15, 1858. 

Among the schemes for direct trade with Europe, by 
which the ports of the farther South, Kew Orleans, 
Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and Kichmond, might be- 
come, it was thought, rivals of Baltimore, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, was the Atlantic Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the stock necessary for its organization 
being subscribed in a short time at Charleston in 1850 ; 
the Virginia line of steamers to Antwerp, Liver{)ool, 
and South American ports; the proposition that Vir- 
ginia should pay $25,000 per voyage to the Franco- 
American Company, which was to make monthly trips 
from Havre to American ports ; the suggestion of a gov- 
ernment subsidy for mail-steamers between Hampton 
Beads and Europe ; and the publication of the prospectus 
of a company that was to run six iron screw-steamers 
between New Orleans and Liverpool. Accompanying 
them was another plan, the connection of Southern 
ports by regular steamship lines ; but the confession was 
made in 1856 that up to that time such attempts had 
signally failed, though it was another story when the 
purpose was to bring the North into direct communica- 
tion with the South. The great interest of the South in 
the schemes for crossing the Central American isthmus 
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was nourished by the hope that the importance of 
Southern ports as centres of trade would thereby be 
enhanced. 

Robert Toombs wrote to a convention in 1866 sug- 
gesting that for the encouragement of direct trade the 
States should lay a tax upon all articles not directly 
imported, high enough to prevent indirect importation 
and to secure a revenue without the imposition of a 
capitation or other direct tax. The Southern Rights 
Association of Virginia called for bounties for direct 
importations, and a similar wish was expressed in Loui- 
siana. Agitation of the subject resulted in a modifica- 
tion of the laws affecting trade in Virginia, and in 1859 
the merchants of Richmond resolved to import directly 
from Europe as extensively as possible. Alabama 
passed a law exempting from taxation goods directly 
imported. 

To exempt all direct imports from local taxation, to 
lay a tax of from 5 to 10 per cent on all wares not made 
in the State and offered for sale there, were suggestions 
combining efforts to build up an import trade and a 
spirit of retaliation upon the North. 

Contemporaneously with the advocacy of government 
subsidies for lines of steamships, which was combated, 
and of government aid in securing from England a re- 
duction of the duty on tobacco, an agitation was made 
for the abolition of all bounties and the tariff. But the 
latter represented an extreme view that was not held 
by anything like a majority in the South, and which in- 
volved a continuation of that political discussion and 
party feeling which had kept the South divided against 
itself. 
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Merchants and planters, disregarding the lesson of 
1837, thought to advance domestic trade by combina- 
tions to control the price of cotton, so as to make them 
independent of Liverpool and New York. Organizar 
tions of planters were formed to collect timely informa- 
tion of the state of crops, that they might act the more 
intelligently in marketing them ; but a Mississippian, in 
suggesting a Planters' Chamber of Commerce, to be com- 
posed of the commission merchants of New Orleans, 
Mobile, Augusta, Charleston, and Savannah, acting in 
concert with the aid of the telegraph, contended that 
planters were too scattered to act promptly together. 

Repeal of all usury laws, and legislation requiring all 
bonds issued by a State or in a State to be redeemable 
within the State, were other minor ideas connected with 
aspirations for independence in trade. 

There was, however, much truth in the assertion that 
the colonial spirit still existed in the South, the result of 
habit and indifference. One writer believed that pos- 
terity would regard as an inexplicable anomaly the con- 
dition of the South " in paying bounties and premiums 
which, if enforced by authority, would put every South- 
ern man in armor to his teeth." 

This condition may be illustrated by an estimate of 
1853 of the relation of the South to domestic trade and 
industry. The value of cotton exported was $109,456,- 
404 ; of rice, $1,657,658 ; of su*?ar, $427,216 ; of tobacco, 
$11,319,723, — a total of $122,861,001. The value of 
cotton reserved for use in this country was $18,543,596; 
of rice, $7,092,342 ; of sugar, $36,472,784 ; of tobacco, 
$8,580,681, — a total of $70,689,403. In 18(50 it was 
calculated that the South spent $240,000,000 for domes- 
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tic goods from the North ; $106,000,000 for goods im- 
ported through the same region ; $63,000,000 for interest 
brokerage, and freight ; and $53,000,000 in travel with- 
out its owD borders. 

The Boston Post was authority for the statement in 
1859 that New England alone sold S60,00O,0O0 worth 
of merchandise to the South in return for 350,000,000 
worth of raw material ; and that Boston received from 
the South 822,000,000 worth of cotton, $2,500,000 of 
tobacco, $2,500,000 of flour, $1,200,000 of corn, $1,000,- 
000 each of wool, hides, antl lumber, and $500,000 of 
rice. A Southern magazine acknowledged in 1851 that, 
with cabinetmakers, artisans in wood and iron, makers 
of every article of clothing as skilful as any in the 
world and as anxious for employment, Virginia paid out 
annually $20,000,000 for goods which it could manu- 
facture itself. One Richmond house spent $100,000 
in 1850 for shoes from the North; and the Southern 
PlitHter estimated that in that year Virginia paid $500,- 
000 for Northern brooms, and also bought many apples 
and much hay. The shipment of ice from Boston, begun 
in tlie early part of the century, grew from 40,125 tons 
in 1848 for the South, to 110,000 tons in 1864. 

Though these figures tell of the dependence of the 
two sections upon each other in trade and commerce, 
they by no means imply that the South was entirely 
bereft of enterprise in either particular. 

St. Louis, increasing in population from 5,852 in 1830 
to 40,000 in 1S45, and battling against such a combina- 
tion of ills in 1849 as cholera, — that postponed a con- 
vention at Memphis, — a flood in the Mississippi, and 
fires causing a loss of $^,000,000, was the centre of a 
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large wholesale trade for the Southwest mid the North- 
west, and rapidly substituted steam- for horse-puwer as 
a carrier of its goods. Louisville, more than doubling 
its population in ten years, was not only, iu 1850, the 
tobacco market for part of Virginia, Western New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan, but 
had twentj-five dry-goods houses doing a wholesale 
trade of $6,000,000 annually with Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Illinois, and 
Arkansas, and thirty-nine wholesale houses selling an- 
nually $11,000,000 worth of dnigs, hardware, saddlery, 
queensware, and groceries. 

Nashville, with a population iu 1845 of 12,693, of 
whom 5,156 were slaves, had 164 professional men, 508 
merchants, 722 mechanics, and 400 persons engaged in 
navigation. Charleston and Savannah, rivals in 1S49 
for the trade of Northern Alabama, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee ; Mobile, endeavoring lo maintain its trade In the 
State ; Atlanta, growing from terminus into an impor- 
tant railroad centre in fifteen years, were other centres. 

New Orleans received in 1845 from the interioi 
produce valued at $57,199,122. This included apples, 
bacon, bagging, rope, beans, butter, beeswax, beef, buf- 
falo-robes, cotton, corn, coal, cider, feathers, fur, pig- 
iron, lard, lead, molasses, pork, potatoes, sugar, tobacctv 
and wheat. Among its exports of that year were 984,- 
616 pounds of cotton, 68,679 hogsheads of tobacco^ 
104,401 hogsheads of sug-ar, and 17,094 hogsheads of 
molasses. In 1845-1846 tlie net revenue at the custom- 
house, in the building of which $2,500,000 were ex- 
pended before 1859, was 81,014,974.62. and from 1801 
to 1847 it was *32.968,56!>.4.S. The unbeallli fulness of 
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the surroundings of the city,^ the need o_ whoiesome 
municipal regulations, the halting support given to 
works of public improvement by men of wealth, the 
fact that commerce was largely in the hands of agents 
and factors who did not make their home there, the 
absenteeism of many families during part of the year, 
the multiplication of municipal offices, the high wharf- 
age fees and port charges, and the anxiety of capitalists 
to put their money into banking instead of into rail- 
roads, were the suggested explanations of the failure of 
New Orleans to make the best of trade opportunities 
not affected by the tentacles of New York. 

Other drains upon the city's natural territory were 
made by its neighbors. Charleston, one of these, was 
described in 1846 as awakening from a long sleep. 
" Sensible of the wrongs it has inflicted on its own 
head," wrote the critic, "this city of other days ex- 

^ Statistics ux)on which to base a comparison of the health- 
fulness of cities North and South at that time are not available. 
Estimates of Drs. Barton and Simonds in 1850 gave Boston an 
annual percentage of 2.22 for 1830-1845; New York, 2.87 for 
1841-1848; Charleston, 2.49 for 1822-1848; and New Orleans, 6.66 
for 1847-1849. Other figures in 1851 for various periods gave Bos- 
ton 2.45 per cent; Lowell, 2.11; New York, 2.96; Philadelphia, 
2.55; Baltimore, 2.49; Charleston, 2.57; Savannah, 4.16; and New 
Orleans, 8.10. Yellow fever increased the percentage in New Or- 
leans. It prevailed in that city every year from 1822 to 1853, 
and was epidemic thirteen times in that period. From May 28 to 
Oct. 15, 1853, there were 8,220 deaths in the city. That epidemic 
gave an opportunity for a signal display of sympathy from other 
cities. Of the $218,798 contributed through the Howard Asso- 
ciation for the sufferers. New York gave $52,585; New Orleans, 
$38,500; Philadelpliia, $20,111; Cincinnati, $14,000; Charleston, 
$10,840; Baltimore, $10,675; and Boston, $10,500. 
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listat« |||0 oDcaooBal spasBS of a diatmlxd 
Wixli in wd graanings it rouses iiaelf . as it woe. for 
m giant smiggle , and far the sure tnompli vliicli sach a 
strng^ nmst off neeeasitj secure : bat then, as the am 
is uphhxdy the palsr descends upon it. the nerre dc^ 
poitSy the licfw stajs, and the hour of high and noUe 
mafAre has paased.^^ The rerennes cxf the port dc^ 
clined after 1800, but amounted to $497,000 in 1844; 
axvl the diminntion of its eonuneieial importance thos 
eridemeed vas ascribed to a lack of enterprise in its 
eommereial daas, the absence of stimulants to adren- 
tme, and to its being the metn^ioiis of an agncnltnial 
State. Enterprise, howerer. was not lacking at all 
times. In 1838 a fire destrored l^X^ houses in one- 
tbiri of the <-::v. aud caused a loss of $4.<»«X».("">. That 
was c^rrtaiiilT enouirb to discourage anv cii-iLiiiiuiiitT : but 
CJliarlfrston went to work riirorouslv, and in six vears 
lisui restored itself witli improved hoftses. aiid its rail- 
road connections had given it a loiter contivl of the 
interior, and bad brougbt to its doors cotton, that otber- 
wiiyfe migbt bave gone down tbe Mississippi. The ton- 
nage of the piort had decreased frt-m 51.212 in 1S«X» to 
21.148 in 1843: but in six more vears it increased to 
28.650. tbe ocean class making a greater ailvanoe than 
tbe c^^asting. Five years later tbe city bad G4 vessels 
of 15<^ tons burden or more, an increase in vessels of 
that elass of 40 per cent in two years. In 1824 tbe 
exjxirts amouute^l to $7,143,831. and tbe imiwrts to 
$2,030,910; in 1844 tbe exports to S7.433.282, and 
tbe injjxirts to 81.131.515; and in 1S48 the exi>orts to 
$8,081,917, and tbe imports to Sl.485.299, yielding 

> I/e Boir':* Rrrinr, ii. 408. 
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$192,632 less duty than those of 1844. These figures 
indicate a slight gain in the city's commerce after 1840 ; 
and the election of Hunt of the North and De Bow of 
the South as honorary members of the Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, and the successful efforts to have a new custom- 
house built and the harbor improved, were tokens of the 
existence of an appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
from a mercantile life. 

Baltimore had, in the meantime, a somewhat different 
history. Its export commerce was at times less than 
that of Charleston, but the closer approach of imports 
to exports showed that it was more healthy. In 1849 
its exports were $8,000,600 and its imports $4,976,731. 
Later it began to show the effects of a determination on 
the part of Southern merchants to deal with importers 
of their own section. In 1851 its imports exceeded its 
exports, and amounted to $6,106,106, brought in 343 
American vessels, and $1,137,857 brought in 147 for- 
eign ones. Of its exports, $4,685,199 went out in 322 
American ships, and $1,780,966 in 152 foreign ones. 

The whole South, indeed, shared in the great advance 
in exports between 1850 and 1860; Louisiana and Ala- 
bama nearly trebling theirs, Virginia and Georgia doub- 
ling theirs, and Maryland and South Carolina making 
a similar percentage of increase. Virginia, Maryland, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina increased their imports, 
Virginia nearly thrice ; but there was a decline in those 
of Georgia and Alabama, and Louisiana's $18,349,616 
were not quite $1,000,000 more than those of 1836.^ 

Not only was the South a large factor in the develop- 
ment of Northern trade in home manufactures and im- 

1 See Appendix D, Table 2. 
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ported aztklee, but it fanuslied U>e nuUeiial for modi 
cf the ootward commflree. If ew Orleans aay iare seen 
ita tiade Sowiag toward Sew York, Charlestoo, and 
SsTannah, and the last two could not oompete eoocess- 
ftiUy wiA B^timore. Yet the basis of the export trade 
of the oovi>ti7 was in the Sooth. 

The great item in the commercial account waa cotton. 
It constituted $29,674,883 of the $59,462,029 worth of 
dtffiestic exports in 1830, $63,870^7 of the $113,895,- 
634 in 1840, $71,984,616 of the $136,946,912 in 1850, 
and $191,606,555 of the $373,189,274 in 1860, these 
exports including large quantities of specie and, after 
1860, buJlJxuj,. principally from the ^lortli.' 

Of domestic exports, the South supplied $99,500,000 
of $132,667,955 in 1849, according to one estimate; 
$181,801,267 of $338,985,065 in 1857 ; $163,082,905 of 
$293,758,279 in 1858 ; and $196,801,876 of $335,894,385 
in 1869. Of the exports in that year, $5,281,091 were 
classed as exclusively Northern, $67,602,306 as specie, 

> Until 1830 the gold coined was nalive. North CarollnB 
sopptyiog most of it. As early as 1824 the product in that State 
wu $5,000. In 1820 Virginia sent $2,:iOO, Hiui Soutli Carolina 
$3,600, to tbe mint. The next year Georgia supplied $212,000 ; 
Tennessee, $1,000 in 1831; and Alabama, (L'lOO in 1839. Several 
thoiuaud men were washing gold, and the supply became so 
abundant that by 1S38 branch mints were established at Char- 
lotte, N. C, Dahlonega, Ga., and New Orleans. Between 1831 
and 1853 Vli^inia supplied $100,000 and Georgia $500,000 an- 
nually. The value of Southern gold sent to t)ie mint and its 
branches up to OL-tober 31, 18-^0, was in all $15,004,792; North 
Carolina's share being $0,';07,4eB; Georgia's, $6,018,693; Virgin- 
la's, $1,]«T,R.3S; South Carolina's, $817,093; Alabama's, $18li,«27; 
and Tennessee's, $76,674, Tlie discovery of gold in California in 
large quantities directed attention from the Southern fields, and 
made them less profitable to work. 
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$84,417,493 as from the North and the South jointly, 
and $188,693,496 as exclusively Southern. Of the last, 
$161,434,923 represented cotton, $21,074,038 tobacco, 
$2,207,148 rice, and $3,695,474 naval stores. 

When the capabilities of the. South as a supplier of 
raw material and as a basis for trade and commerce are 
considered, it is easily understood how dependent the 
North was upon it. Cotton was a broad foundation 
for the manufactures, the foreign commerce, and the 
domestic trade of the North, in which thousands of its 
population were employed, and beside being the ruler of 
the South, extended its sway to other parts. But a 
writer in the National American, who said in 1858, that 
cotton might be king if commerce was queen,^ might 
have added, " and if manufactures were their hand- 
maidens." The safety of a republic containing a com- 
plex population may be, perhaps, best subserved in a 
mutual interdependence of different sections. Yet such 
a dependence may with difficulty avoid generating sec- 
tional jealousies and irritation, especially when differing 
institutions are impressed upon politics. The safest 
condition is homogeneity of population, a unity of men 
engaged in occupations dependent upon each other, and 
realizing that, vfliile agriculture may be the most inde- 
pendent mode of life for the individual, because it is 
nearer to nature, it cannot advance in a great section 
without a commerce to provide a market for its surplus; 
that the union of commerce and agriculture is incom- 
plete without the assistance of manufactures ; and that 
a blending of the three is necessary for the lasting 
prosperity of either. 

1 De Hotels Revie^Oy xxlv. 449. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EDUCATIONAIi STTUATION. 

In 1840 the Southern whites less than twenty years 
old numbered 2,671,362. There were 264,607 persons at 
school, 7,106 in colleges, 56,985 in academies or grammar 
schools, and 200,516 in primary or common schools. In 
the rest of the country the minor white population were 
5,077,582 in number, and 1,761,129 were under instruc- 
tion, 9,227 of them in colleges, 107,174 in the inter- 
mediate institutions, and 1,644,728 in the lowest grades. 
Sixty-three per cent of the illiteracy in the country 
among adult whites was in the territory below Mason 
and Dixon's line and the Ohio. 

Allowing for errors that had been made in the census 
which for the first time included educational statistics, 
the facts presented in it reveal, and at the same time 
explain, in part, some of the variations between the two 
sections. The publication of them caused a small sen- 
sation in portions of the South, but many years were 
required for an adequate application of the hints con- 
veyed by them. 

Considered by themselves, the figures were, indeed, 
startling. But statistics derive their chief value as aids 
to the study of any problem, from their association with 
additional facts not reducible to numbers. A chemist 
may readily analyze a glass of water in a large city ; 
but his analysis will be of little assistance to those who 
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are trying to purify tlie water, iiiilesB they have knowl- ' 
edge of the Hource of the supplying stream, the nature 
of the country through which it passes, and the arti- 
ficial luetbods employed to briug it to the dwelling of * 
the conauinera. The Mississippi llivor at its mouth caD 
be thoroughly understood ouly by the man informed of * 
the chanu.'teristica of the vast territory drained by it. 

So, for the history of Southern education figures alone , 
are not the safe index. Small attendance upon th« 
primary schools, and the extent of illiteracy among \ 
the whites, would seem to show that the South waa not 
concerned about education. But facts arc against such 
a conclusion. Old William and Mary College, conceived ' 
in the year when the first representative body met in 
America, liad flourished almost for a century when < 
Jefferson mapped his plans for general educution i 
Virginia. Nassau Hall and the spirit of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyteriaiiism — education hand in band with reli- 
gion — had produced Harapden-Sidney in Virginia, and 
in North Carolina, Queen's C-olIege, changed to Liberty 
Hall at the outbreak of the lievolution. Maryland, 
South Carolina, and Georgia had their classical schools, 
academies, and bounty schools. 

The slow development of the college idea before thtt J 
Revolution is attributable partly to the custom of send* I 
ing sons of wealthy parents to Englaiul for their hightr j 
education, the number including some of those who ha4 J 
been to William and Mary. Thus a list of names c 
Americans admitted to practice in the English COurt»l 
from 1759 to 1782, is valuable not only as recording thfl I 
names of many men who were prominent in the fink'f 
quarter century of the republic, but also as ^ving i 
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insight into the extent of this travelling abroad. Of 
114 young raen admitted to the English bar, South Car- 
olina had 44, Virginia 17, and Maryland 15, of 80 from 
the South. In the Southern colonies the system of 
education was about as follows : college for the sons of 
wealth, charity schools for a limited number of the poor, 
private academies of the intermediate order, largely 
tinged by the classical influence and for the children of 
planters, or tutors at their homes, tutors trained often 
in England, and thoroughly ipibued with the belief in 
tlie benefits to be had in careful instruction in the 
classical languages as a basis for a liberal education. 
As colonies became States, and as new States were 
erected in the regions once held by France, Spain, and 
the red men, the cause of education was not forgotten 
in intent by men prominent in public affairs. North 
Carolina and Missouri provided in their Constitutions 
for a university. Georgia's Constitution of 1777 provided 
for schools to be erected in each county at the expense 
of the State, in 1783 appropriated 1,000 aci:es in each 
county for a school, and in 1784, 40,000 acres for a 
university. Delaware set aside in 1796 the receipts 
from certain kinds of licenses for the establishment of 
schools. Maryland had by 1784 incorporated Washing- 
ton College on the eastern shore, and St. John's College, 
Annapolis, as a university. Texas, as a republic, set 
aside three leagues of land in each county for primary 
schools or academies. Kentucky, which already had 
Transylvania University, made in 1799 grants of lands 
for academies and seminaries. In Florida was started 
in 1831 an educational society to meet the needs of 
the territory. Mississippi's territorial legislature pro- 

/ 
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Tided for the establisliment of Jefferson GoQege, snd 
Louisiana granted permission to its parishes to estaUish 
elementaiy schools. 

The intent was not always promptly fulfilled. Where 
it was fraitfol, the lines upon which it extended were 
not as a rale in accord with the popular notions of lat> 
ter days r^axding the character and purpose of educa- 
tion. As English law and custom dominated the early 
settlers in Xew England and the South, so in both sec- 
tions the English educational idea prevailed at the time 
of the settlements. But in Xew England the tendency 
was to revert to the more jvrimitiTe forms of govern- 
ment underlying the English constitution; and in the 
South, to continue on the line developed from the Nor- 
man inflneuoe. The XowKufrlanfl StAt<» prow from the 
assjviation of townships. The Sonllifm State Tia? lx)ni 
full-p-o^n, and its eonnt.ics or parishes were the crea- 
tures, not the parents, of the colony ot Stat*. In 
neither seetion at first was there any eoncf -ption of the 
m»'>ilern etl neat ion for the masses. But the South was 
slower to ado]vt tlie theory that eihicaiion should he 
e\t^nile»l to all classes Lv the Si^ite, liecause tlie nature 
ol' its settlement was eonilueive to a njaintenanee of 
Knclish iileas of the sevent-eentli eentiiiT nioilel. The 
cliiiTiCes of the devolution wei^ not nowerfiil enouirh to 
aftect o]^inion nriaterially. To l»e si;re. rlrfferson. whose 
n»in<l was so prominrnt in the traniinir of the fuudar 
nieiitiil ]'Aw for ihe creat 'Ni»rt}iwest Territorv, was 
nnsxvervinc u\ his elTorrs io :ii.'i»Tni»r;ite nnoii tlie Com- 
TnoTiwi'iiliI, of \'iiviTii!i )i]> ii]:ii. :.»: frt'iii'r;i.l e<liH\ation, 
pn'si'i;ij»ii 11) 177*»\x.;li iIm 1.m-:.1;'1!\ hsisiv .,: i-lnnentAry 
sehivil> tor rhli :iT».i noo: al.kr. Kn!.. iljouch hi? per- 
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sistency resulted in the great university which would 
have been at the top of the system, his plan was as 
impracticable as that of dividing the State into town- 
ships after two hundred years of centralized govern- 
ment, and in a region where nature had made a system 
similar to New England's impossible. 

With such examples as the University of Virginia 
and that of North Carolina, the South was yet tardy in 
recognition of the value of the interest of the State in 
education. Though William and Mary suffered from 
the effects of the fall of the established church in Mary- 
land and Virginia, the belief that religion should be con- 
nected with education was for years as potent as ever; 
and consequently, in some of the older States, the con- 
viction that religion and morality implied adherence to 
a particular branch of the church was an obstacle in 
the way of advancing education under the auspices of 
the State. 

Presbyterians in the first half of the century had 
Hampden-Sidney, Virginia, after giving the impetus to 
Washington College ; Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina; Erskine College, South Carolina; and Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia ; and had penetrated beyond the 
mountains into Tennessee and Kentucky. The Baptists 
liad Richmond College, Virginia; W\ake Forest, North 
Carolina; Furman University, South Carolina (named 
after Richard Furman, who as far back as 1814 had 
broached the idea of a national Baptist university in 
AVashington) ; ^Mercer University, Georgia ; Howard 
College. Alabama; and Union University, Tennessee. 
The !Methodists had Randolph-Macon and Emory and 
Henry, Virginia; Trinity, North Carolina; Emory Col- 
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legs, Go. U; nod LeGnnge College, Alabama; whilff^ 
the beginning of Woffonl College, South Carolina, hadf 
been made. The Lutherans had the Virginia CoUegiatfl I 
Institute i the Ejiisoopaliaus, St. James College, Marj^l 
land, and still [latronized William aud Mai7 ; and Lha f 
Catholiat bad ML Saint Mark's College, Maryland, 1 
Georgetown College at the nation's capital, and St 1 
Joseph's College, Alabama. 

These institutions bail a hold upon their respectivftj 
denominational adherents that berame a mighty foctorj 
in the intellectual development of the ^nth. Slan; of J 
the brightest minds of that sectioii were trained i 
them; and thuiigh thfir sujijiort may have helped to 1 
retard t!ie ^T•>\\\.h of a sfi.tinici.l f.'iv..ml.!c to h(j;her J 
education at the hands of the State ^one, and of the 
slower experiments in common school education, they 
performed their part well. 

The new States inherited the tendencies of the old 
ones, and as pioneer communities rested under greater 
difficulties. But some of them had in one respect origi- 
nally an equal chance with the new States of the Xorth. 
Prominent as was the South in the passage of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest 
Territory, relinquished for the common welfare by the 
leading Southern State, it did not as a section obtain 
from the general government educational aid in equal 
proportion with the North. The provisions for land 
grants for education emphasized in the ordinance were 
extended to Mississippi Territory in 1803, and were 
partly duplicated after 1800 in the erection of all the 
States except Maine and Texas. Nine Northern States 
and six Southern States admitted to the Union before 
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1860 received grants of land for educational purposes. 
While Connecticut made a good financial bargain for 
schools in the settlement of claims to the Northwest 
Territory, Kentucky, a part of the ceding State, de- 
rived no benefit from the Act of 1787 and its extension. 
Neither did Texas, but that State entered the Union 
without the preliminary territorial stage and in the 
guise of a seller of land to the United States. The six 
other new Southern States received, however, their due 
proportion of land for higher education. Their share 
of grants for universities and seminaries was 322,560 
acres of a total of 898,560 ; and for schools, was 6,520,504 
acres of a total of 46,816,574, divided as follows : — 
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FOB SCHOOLS. 


FOR UNIYESSITIKS. 


Total .... 


46,816,574 acres. 


896,560 acres. 


Alabama . . 
Arkansas . . 
Florida . . . 
Louisiana . . 
Mississippi . . 
Missouri . . . 


902,774 " 
886,460 " 
908,603 " 
786,044 " 
837,584 " 
1,199,139 " 


46,080 ** 
46,080 " 
92,160 " 
46,080 " 
46,080 " 
46,080 " 


Total South . 


5,520,604 " 


322,560 " 



As Florida received a double portion in consideration 
for concessions to the general government, so there was 
special legislation for Tennessee. In 1806 Congress set 
aside 100,000 acres of land for two colleges in that 
State, and 100,000 for academies, and provided that the 
State in issuing graiits and perfecting titles should 
locate where possible in certain territory ceded, 640 
acres in every six square miles for school purposes. 
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Again, in 1846, the United States granted to the State 
lands aggregating 3,653,824 acres, on condition that 
$40,000 of the proceeds should be appropriated for a 
college. The confusion of titles through rapid immigra- 
tion made it difficult for the legislature to protect the 
school lands ; and, indeed, some of the rights to college 
lands were lost. But those that were secured, if added 
to those in the South already enumerated, would increase 
the total for that section. 

Indirectly, other aid was given by the general go^ 
emment to the States. Of the $28,101,646 surplus 
refunded to the States under the Act of 1836, the South 
received $12,063,662.18. Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, 
and I^fissouri used all of their share, and Georgia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and South Carolina, part of theirs, 
for education, a total of about $4,382,879.03 ; while 
$7,670,683.15 were appropriated for internal improve- 
njents or for general purposes. Of the $16,048,082.82 
received by the North, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont devoted all their share, amounting to 
$6,643,075.94, to education ; and Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania, part of theirs, the North 
expending more than one-half of its portion in that way. 
Six millions of this was the share of New York and 
Ohio. 

From such conditions of a material character, and 
under the influence of certain habits of thought inher- 
ited through three or four generations, the Southern 
educational system was developed. Its accomplishments 
and its fortunes present definite phases.^ 

During the whole period under review, the South had 

1 See Appendix E, Table 1. 
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more colleges than the North, and their number in pro- 
portion to the number of the white population under 
twenty years of age was much greater.* The same 
thing may be said of college, students as far as propor- 
tions are concerned ; for in 1840 the South had one 
student for every 376 of the part of the population 
mentioned, while the rest of the country had one for 
550. This ratio was practically maintained for years; 
and in 1860 the South had 26,823 students, or one for 
162, while the North had but 29,297, or one for 317. In 
twenty years the attendance upon colleges increased 
from an average of 82 students in each college to one of 
102, an increase of 33 per cent ; while in the North the 
increase was but 32 per cent, from 108 to 143. The 
number of colleges and students in the South more than 
doubled in the ten years between 1850 and 1860, and 
the failure of the North to keep up its percentage is 
partly explained by the increase in the South. 

The ante-Revolutionary practice of sending sons of 
wealth to England was intended as much, perhaps, to 
.lead them into the culture of university life away from 
home as to enable them to obtain the benefits of the 
curriculum. The same motives had not a little to do 

1 Such is the deduction from the census tables. But esti- 
mates differed. One table, published in 1837, gave 41 colleges to 
I lie South in a total of 03. One of 1854 in the American Al- 
manac gave a total of 215, with 18,733 pupils, including 119 col- 
k'ges, 44 theological schools, 30 medical schools, and 16 law 
schools. The table of 1837 credited Virginia with 5 colleges; 
the census of 1840 gave it 13; the American Almanac for that 
year, 7 of the 40 in the South, in a total of 100. Nine colleges 
were represented in the college convention in Richmond in 1844, 
and the census of 1850 gave the State 12 colleges. 
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/ with the travel of Southern youth to Yale, Harvard, and 
f Princeton, while the plans for universities and colleges 
were maturing at home.' The Rev. Whiteford Smith, 
in an address in South Carolina in 1851, said that for- 
merly boys had been sent to other sections to remove 
them from the influences of slavery. Whatever the 
purpose may have been, it is a fact that hundreds of 
youths went North to complete their education. This 
I' was the case particularly ■with medical students. In 
the bIx years ended iu 1S39, it is estimated that 1,238 
medical students from Virginia alone attended Northern 
colleges, at a cost of $494,500; and in the session of 
1845-1846, of the 432 students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 2C5 were from the South.* There waa 
some reciprocity in this respect ; but its slight dimen- 
sions may be seen in the fact, that of B14 students of 
the University of Virginia in 1855, New York, Connect- 
icut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio contributed one each, Vir- 
ginia 322, and the remainder came from the farther 
South. At the University of North Carolina, in the 
same year, of 324 students, 230 were from North Caro- 
lina, two from Iowa, one from California, and the others 
from the South. Close inspection of the records would 
probably show that the students credited to the North 
and ths West were sons of transplanted Southerners; 
for, while Northern teiichers could be attracted to the 

' Tbough the factor of expense may have had a, llLtle t 
with this plan, it was of slight importaace probably. An esti- 
mate of 1R51 placed the eipeases at Ilarvard at $180. i 
University o( Virginia at t23S, at Yale at $1SJ, and at the Unl- 
venlty of Kortb Carolina at SITI. 

' In one year, of 2357 »ludeiil9 at college In MaBHachuaetta, 
711 were not natives of that State, and 152 came from the Sonth, 
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■ South, the Northern student class seemed to prefer to 

i support home institutions. Another estimate, made in 

the early part of 1855, compared two leading Southern 

colleges with two Northern ones tor five years, in the 

matter of attendance, as fallows : — J 





VAO,. 


HABV^O. 


V.O-»IA. 


CA'iTouL. 


1860 


38S 


273 

■SSi 


213 


150 
270 



These fibres are significant in recording a change of 
policy. While general statistics iudicate aa impetus in 
college work, the comparison of the five years shows a 
decided increase in the attendance of Southerners upon 
their own institutions. 

This was in line with the intention to be free from 
what was called dependence upon the North ; and it was 
designed to keep Southern youth imbued with a proper 
respect for the institutions of their section.' Calhoun, 
who was educated at Yale, advised, it was said, that 
boys who intended to reside in the South should be 
trained there. Such advice was logical from the stand- 
point of those who believed that the civilization of the 
South could not be changed. To what extremes this 

' In 1840 Harvard had 238 students, Princeton 203, Tale 
438, the University at Virginia 243, The collegiate eipensee 
were S93 at Harvard, aud 608 at tbe Unlveraily of Virginia, while 
the board was KK) at the rormer, aud 3125 at the Litter. The 
University of Mississippi op«ned in 1&48, in a region where 
fifteen years before the Indian had his home, started with 80 
students, and in I8j8 had 1C8, whleh was less than the attend- 
ance of two years previously. 
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might be carried is shown by the comment of John M. 
Richardson of (Georgia, when the project of the central 
Southern university was under consideration. He had 
apparently lost sight of the influence which already the 
University of Virginia had exerted upon the South as 
well as upon the North, when he wrote that " the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is not sufficiently Southern, suffi- 
ciently central, sufficiently cottonized, to become the 
great educational centre of the South." The Rev. C. K. 
Marshall of Mississippi, who for years was an earnest 
advocate of measures for counteracting the influence of 
education received at Northern colleges, or at home 
from Northern instructors, contended that it was not 
possible for Southerners to be educated safely at the 
North. " Our sons and daughters," he said, " return to 
us from their schools and colleges in the North with 
their minds poisoned by fanatical teachings and influ- 
ences against the institution of slavery, with erroneous 
religious opinions on the subject, and with the idea that 
it is a sin to hold slaves." The idea of W. II. Trescott 
of South Carolina was, that it was required of the State 
" to afford that degree of education to every one of its 
white citizens which will enable him intelligently and 
actively to control and direct the slave-labor of the 
State."*^^ 

Until the University of Virginia l>egan to exert its 
g^eat influence upon higher education in the South, many 

1 De Bow's Beview, xviii. 431; xx. 148; xxiii. 490. It was 
calculated that iu the South were 1,222,001 males capable of 
bearing amis; and it was argued that 30.5,133 of these ought to 
be at college, while only 01,020 were able to go. In fact, less than 
that number were at college. 
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of the professors in its colleges came from the North or 
from abroad.^ Princeton and Yale contributed a large 
share to the faculties ; but presently the South had its 
own men, such as James L. Cabell, Gessner Harrison, 
Henry St. George Tucker, John B. Minor, David Lowry 
Swain, Robert W. Barnwell, William C. Preston, A. B. 
Longstreet, James H. Thorn well, James D. B. De Bow, 
who was at the head of one of the first departments 
of statistics in any university in the country, Stephen 
Elliott, John LeConte, Basil Manly, Landon C. Garland, 
William J. Rivers, James P. Wilson, Daniel Kirkwood, 
E. J. Newlin, George Fred. Holmes, Alfred Taylor 
Bledsoe, John P. Kennedy, George H. Calvert, Jr., and 
Edward A. Dalrymple. 

The colleges of the North were better equipped in the 
number of professors than those of the South. Thus in 
1855 ten Virginia colleges with 1,206 students had 72 
professors, while four in Massachusetts with 927 students , 
had 74 professors. In 1856 the University of Virginia 
had 15 instructors, Harvard 42, Yale 43, and Prince- 
ton, 20. 

A feature of college statistics of the period must not 
be unnoticed. The slow development of complete uni- 
versities in Maryland, Louisiana, and Alabama was 
doubtless due to the existence of the Universities of 
Virginia and North Carolina, to the multiplication of 

^ Among these were Thomas Cooper, of erratic career but 
of profound learning; Francis Lieber, the publicist, whose foun- 
dation of fame was laid in South Carolina; Thomas H. Key; and 
Elisha Mitchell, who died in the cause of science while he was a 
professor at the university where had been established, in 1827, 
by Joseph Caldwell, the first astronomical observatory in this 
country. 
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colleges through denominatioiml activity excited by the 
dread of an education without orthodoxy, and to the 
sluggishness of the State. But the large list of colleges 
in the country was the resist in part of a natural ten- 
dency to give the secondary training of the academy the 
stamp of the college degree. Horace Mann, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Boanl of Education, in an oration 
delivered in Boston in 1842, drew attention to this con- 
dition of affairs. He was somewhat harsh, and he did 
not elaborate all the circumstances, but yet there was 
much truth in Ilia words. " I rejoice," said he, " in the 
existence of any institution for the increase of knowl- 
edge among the people ; bnt the honor of education is 
rather tarnished than brightened by giving a president 
and a faculty, instead of a prudential committee-man, to 
a district school, and then calling it a college. The 
census gives to Massachusetts but four colleges with 
, 769 students. What, then, are wo to think of the twelve 
colleges set down to Maryland (with less than three- 
sevenths of our free white population and with almost 
12,000 over the age of twenty unable to read and write) 
with 813 students ; of the thirteen colleges set down to 
Virginia with 1,097 students ; of the ten in Kentucky 
with 1.419 students; and of the eighteen in Ohio with 
1,717 students ? Some of these colleges or universities 
of the West and South I know are well conducted, and 
embrace a competent range of studies; but whoever has 
visited many of the institutions bearing these high- 
sounding names, inquired into their course of studies, 
marked the ages of the students, and seen the juvenile 
alumni, well knows that the amount of instruction there 
given bears no greater proportion to what a liberal 
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college course of studies should be tliau the 
circuit of a mill-horae to the vast oiicumferencB of the 
hippodrome."' 

As MauD in his remarks did not allude to the fact 
that at least five of the colleges in Virginia were more 
or less under denominational control, he omitted one 
opftortunity of explaining the existence of many South- 
ern colleges. He, however, did show by his allusion to 
Ohio that the North was not free from what he consid- 
ered a drawback upon the South. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that New England at that time was prompt 
in criticism of both the West and the South, and that 
errors in the census and inflatiou of an institution's 
standing were not sectional. His criticism would have 
been leas weighty ten years later, when Southern colleges 
were receiving more home (latronage and were conducted 
by Southern men ; but the evil of confusing college with 
university, and high-^rade academy with college, has 
never ceased to exist in this country. ' 

The gradual withdrawal of Southern students from 
Northern institutions at a time when the love of section 
had become one of the motive forces in Southern educa- 
tion may be considered as rather limiting opportunities 
for the student. The real education that a young man 

» Special Report, U. S. Department of EducatioD, 1870, M6. 

' In 1840 Eeiitueky had one college for every 141 atudenta; 
Massachusetts, one for 102; Yirglnia, one for every 84; and Ohio 
one for 60. If the DgiirKS of Mnnn were ftlonc consulted. It 
would appear that there were as striking diffi^renc^es In the 
North &i In the South. But tliey were not as numerous. The 
general average of attendance upon colleges in the South waa 62 
iu 1840, In 1860 it was 101, and In 18G0 11 was 102; and In the 
Xorth lOS In 1640, 131 In l)<dO, and 143 In 1800, 
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obtains at college is the result as much of his intercourse 
with his fellows as the knowledge gained from books. 
But as this higher opportunity had been given for 
many years almost exclusively to Southern students, 
this broadening influence of seeing with one's own eyes 
the gifts and the failings of others, it was, perhaps, 
better that some argument, however narrowly conceived, 
should be advanced to spur the South to greater educa- 
tional energies. 
\ In maintaining a high standard in the curriculum, the 
1 authorities of colleges in the South were hampered by 
^ the problem of discipline. Lads raised upon a planta- 
tion had not always learned thoroughly the lesson of 
self-control before they were removed from the restraints 
of comparative isolation. Several times in the history 
of the University of Alabama serious disturbances arose 
among the students ; and one of these in 1848 resulted 
in the suspension of all the one hundred and two stu- 
dents but three. The fatal stabbing of John Edward 
Roach in 1858 at Delaware College, the slaying of Pro- 
fessor Davis in 1840 at the University of Virginia, — 
" shot down by the hand that should have been raised 
in his defence, as the student's guardian and friend," — 
were exceptional cases of lawlessness ending in crime. 

The spirit which led students of the University of 
Virginia to petition for the removal of an unpopular 
professor, to boycott a professor in South Carolina Col- 
lege, and to resist " the exculpation law " of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, took another form when it broke forth 
in the rowdyism that still lingers in institutions of the 
old reyime in this country. To curb it, regulations were 
adopted in some institutions. Tenuities were imposed 
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for midnight depredations, for gambling and drinking; 
requests were made by faculties that merchants of such 
towns as Williamsburg should not extend credit to stu- 
dents unless upon ap^jlication by parents or guardians ; 
and the legislative enactments of Korth Carolina drew 
around its University a cordon against gaming, horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, liquor-selling, and politics. 

The great force exerted upon students, however, was 
an appeal to personal honor. Beverly Tucker expressed 
it generally for the South when he told the students 
of William and Mary that " the student is not harassed 
by petty regulations, he is not insulted or annoyed by 
impertinent surveillance. Spies and informers have no 
countenance among us. We receive no accusation but 
from the countenance of the accused. His honor is 
the only witness to which we ai)peal. . . . The effect 
of this system in inspiring a high and scrupulous sense 
of honor, and a scorn of all disingenuous artifice, has 
l)een ascertained by long exi)erience, and redounds to 
the praise of its authors. That it has not secured a 
regular discharge of all academical duties, or prevented 
the disorders which characterize the wildness of youth, 
is known and lamented. But we believe and know, 
that he who cannot be held to his duty but by base 
and slavish motives can never do honor to his instruc- 
tors." 1 

Exaggerated notions of personal honor prevailed now 
and then. At the South Carol inir College, for instance, 
two boys, encouraged by grown men as seconds, one of 
whom gained later military and civic honors, fought a 
duel because they had disputed about a dish of fish at 

^ Southern Literary Meaaeiujerj i. 153. 
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the table. One was killed, and the other was crippled. 
Thia occurred in the early days of the institutioiij and ' 
in 183C two students were expelled on account of a 
duel. 

Criticiam was made of the lack of proper preparation 
for a university career, but that lack was not due to 
the absence of first-class intermediate schools. In 1840 
the South had 1,567 academies, or grammar schools a 
some were stiU called, with 56,985 pupils, 28 per cent 
\ of those iu the whole country. By 1850 the schools 
t increased 61 per cent, and the pupils 88 per cent. Dur- 
ing the next decade there was an increase of 22 per 
_ cent in the number of schools, and of 45 per cent in the 
number of pupils. Just as was the case with colleges 
and primary schools, the average number of students 
to the school in the preparatory grade was below that ' 
in the North. In the South it was 36 in 1840, and 48 
in 1860 ; in the North 64 in 1840, ami 83 in 18G0. 
some of the States the income from the lands received 
from the United States for education was expended ob j 
seminaries, in others it was divided between seminarios J 
and colleges. 

The institutions thus organized were supplemented { 
by those organized by private individuals or by church 
bodies. They included schools for girls as well as for 
Ijoys, some of them training both, though the modem 
idea of coeducation was hardly adopted, separation in 
the same school building being the rule, even where 
public education was given both sexes. Florida's two 
seminaries, Maryland's county academies, the Wesleyan 
Female College in Georgia, the Horner and Bingham 
schools in North Carolina, and the Green Spring School 
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in AiabaniEi, weie examples of the institutions that 
flourished at the time. Some of them survived the war, 
and were incorporated in the public school system ; and 
many of them were famous in their day, and were liber- 
ally patronized. 

One phase of intermediate instruction was but transi- 
tory. About 1830 the manual labor, or agrioulturalj . ■ 
movement in education began to assume some impor- I 
taace in this country. The first school of the kind had I 
been established in the South in 1797, near Abbeville, 
S.C. Several attempts were made to ingraft the scheme 
upon existing institutions. At Davidson College, at 
Lake Forest, at Furmaii, and elsewhere, the experiment 
was tried, but it was soon abandoned. 

Advocates of it saw a thauce to counteract the great 
tendency to professional and political life, and an op- 
portunity to develop tlic body as well as the mind. 
The Eev, E, F. Stanton, in aoi address before the Liter- 
ary Institute of Hampd en-Sidney, said that the system 
would make useful and respectable laborers, mechanics, 
planters, and farmers. " This, after all," he argued, 
" is the population of which more than any other Vir- 
ginia needs an increase."' But the average youth 
raised in the country was accustomed to vigorous out- 
of-door exercise from his childhood ; the farmers' sons 
who attended college did not think it necessary to carry 
on their ordinary pursuits in interruption of their book 
education ; and one of those who had attended an insti- 
tution of the kind in South Carolina, and who attributed 
much benefit to his training there, said that there was a 
constant war between mental and physical training to the 
' SoMlbern LUtrary ^esienger, 11. 251. 
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triumph of the former; for "to oouduct the jiUmgh, to 
wield the axe, to follow the ox-cart, to bauk the potato- 
beds, were not congenial to the feelings of youth who 
were beginiiiug to have aapiratioua in philosophy."' 
The movement, of brief popularity, was transformed 
into one that found expression, on the one hand, in sueli 
an institution as the Maryland Agricultural College, or 
the school, in the North Carolina University, for 
application of science to the arts ; and on tlie other, 
the military school, that of Virginia, founded in 1839^ 
not only leading, but being the morlel for, others in the 
South, organized in the days following the compromises 
of 1850, when estimates of the school population did 
not omit the possibility of students being called on to 
bear arms actively for their section. 

Libraries and the newspaper should be included' 
among the educational factors under conBideratiou, In 
the South the newspaper occupied a ]Kisition between 
the primary school and tho college, and the library v%m 

1 supplementary to all. The American newspaper wu 
born in the North, and slowly in colonial times mada 
its way southward. Annapolis, Md., had its first new^ 
papers in 1726 ; "^Nilliamsburg, Va., in 1729 ; Charleston, 
S.C., in 1730; Newbeme, S.C, in 1755; and Savannah, 
Ga,, in 17C2. With a compact population, and a wide 
diffusion of ability to read, gained through the commos 
school system, it was not surprising that by 1847 the 
emporium of New England was producing 6,926 acres 
of printed matter a year, or that the section domin&ted 
by the economic influences of the older scabourd Statei' 
of the North should support a large number of peifc 
1 D(! Klio'. Reclea, ivUi. 265. 
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odicals. In 1828, just before the period when increased 
activity in politics gave birth to many papers, the North/ 
published 606, and the South 202. By 1840 the nun/ 
ber in the whole country had increased 101 per cent, 
and in the South 134 per cent ; and after that time the 
percentage of increase was about the same in both sec- 
tions, the South having whatever advantage there was 
in point of numbers.* 

As anybody is at liberty to establish a newspaper, 
the number of journals is never a fair criterion of the 
influence of the press ; though before the war it was, 
perhaps, a more certain index than it is to-day. The 
circulation and the character of the papers form the bet- 
ter basis for a judgment of their usefulness to the com- 
munity. The South showed a steady improvement 
only in the number of its papers, but in the number 
readers. In 1840 the average was one paper for 10,249 
of the free population ; in 1850, one for 8,948 ; and in 
1860, one for 7,098. In twenty years the number in 
the North increased from one for 8,399 free persons to 
one for 6,642, a smaller relative increase in spite of a 
greater increase in density of population. But in 1860 
the total circulation, according to the figures, which 
bear evidence of inflation, was much greater in the 
North than in the South. For instance, one weekly 
copy was issued for 3 persons in the North, and for 6 
in the South ; and one daily for 16 and 29 persons in 
the respective sections. Under the impetus given by 
such journals as the Sun and the Herald of New York, 
and the Ledger of Philadelphia, published at low rates, 
the daily paper had in a quarter of a ccMtury become 

1 Sec Apiwndix E., Tables 2 and 8. 
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a great power ; but the weekly maintained its old posi- 
tiou gaiued before tlie birth of the telegraph and the ] 
railroad, and the inventions that contributed so mudi \ 
to the development of journalism. 

^ It was in the weekly, too, that politics predominated ' 
as a subject. Of the 1,178 periodicals in the South in 1 
18C0, 992 were political, 78 were literary, 63 religiona, ' 
and 45 miscellaneous; and of the political papers, 820 j 
were weeklies. Many of their names were significant , 
Contemporary with the Delaware Gaxttte, the National . 
Intelligeneer of Washington, the Eicliraond Enquirer, 
and the Dispatch, the Raleigh Register, the Charleston I 
Courier, the Grand Gulf Advertiser, the Natchez Courier^ 
the Louisville JoumaJ, the Memphis Bulletin, the Mo- ] 
bile Advertiser, the Xew Orleans Picayune, the Atlantio ( 
Intelligeneer, and the Montgomery Adcertiter and G». 
zette, were the Kiehmond If'Aij, the Augusta CotutUu- I 
tionalint, the Chutiottesviile Jeffersonian, the WaahingtOD 
Union, the Loeo Foeo, the Delaware Blue, the Blue Hen'a \ 
Chickeut, the Charleston Mercury, the Montgomery Con- J 
federation, and others marking the political dlstinctiona 1 
and the party spirit of the times.' 

\ ' Though the percentage of political papers waa less ' 
lin the North, there were notable exceptions. MassachiV' j 
eettB, with a free population of l,2ai,0C6, had, in 1860, 
112 political organs, and Virginia, with a population of 'j 
1,106,453, had 117. Ten years before Massachusetto J 

' The nnmber of newspapers in sotae towns wmi rem&rluibla ] 
at limes. Thus, in 1850, Mobile, with a population of 311,000, h 
(our papera; Memphis, wilh a population of 30,000. hjul fira; , 
Allaou, with n population of 1:^,000. li.idilirpe; anil Montgomery, 
with 10,000 inbabiUnti, had tbrcc p^iht.. 
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bad 32, and Virginia 62. Some of the jiarty-organB 
were short-lived, having been floated by leaders for 
campaign purposes ; but many repreaeuled a combina- 
tion of editor and proprietor, and consequently had 
greater force than the product of a joint-stock company. 
The paper was the representative of tlie individual who ^ 
tilled the editorial column every week or more fre- 
quently, as the tri-weekly and semi-weekly were quite 
popular. It was not so much the Em^uirer or the Whig, 
as it was Eitchie or Pleasanta. 

That this feeling had much to do with the tone of 
the Southern press cannot be doubted. A itolitical edi- 
torial was the more forcible in that its authorship was 
easily recognized, and because it was known that the 
writer, though he may have been a special pleader, was 
no mere attorney at literature, reaiiy to take the part of 
those who approached him first or who offered the larger 
fee, but was fully prepared to stand by bis utterances 
to the last ditch. Working under many disadvantages, 
mechanical and financial, the politician of the sanctum 
was a mighty rival of the politician of the stump. 

Much of the editorial writing was distinguished for 
the purity of its diction and for the thorouglinesa of its 
inforihatioQ. The custom of obtaining material from 
thinkers and writers in other professions, as well as the 
tendency to make the newspaper the vehicle for essays 
in literature, added to the value of the publication. 
Such was the influence of the editorial in the weekly ; 
that when the im|x>rtance of news-gathering was more 
and more recognized in the growth of the daily, the 
term "the editor," was associated rather with the writer 
of editorials, than with the man who grasped all the 
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details of the paper. John M. Daniel was the high 
type of many editors of the South, bat there were oom- 
paratiTely few ready newsgathftrers. 

Enterprise was directed to the task of answering the 
arguments of a political opponent in the defence of 
party, or to the arraignment of the opposition, rather 
than to aiding the development of natural resources, or 
to the attempt to make the first publication of news. A 
carious illustration of the germinating phase of news- 
gathering enterprise was presented as the outcome of 
a large gathering in Alabama. Appreciating the sig- 
nificance of the meeting, two newspapers of the city 
brought a competent reporter from a distance to do the 
work for them, and guaranteed him a certain remunera- 
tion. At the conclusion of tlie meeting, a delegate ac- 
quainted with the facts moved that whatever funds 
remained after the payment of expenses should be di- 
vided between the two papers. This suggestion elicited 
the information that another paper of the city had been 
represented in the convention, and the original motion 
was modified so as to include all the papers in the 
benefaction. 

Two obstacles confronted Southern journalism. The 
manifestations of the slavery agitation must ha^*^ ham- 
pered the editor in dealing with public questions. The 
bulk of his readers were directly or indirectly interested 
in the institution against which centred the opposition 
of the rest of the country to the South. To have joined 
the opposition by indirection, so many were the ramifi- 
cations of the i)robloni, would have tended to destroy a 
journalist's career of usefulness. 

As early as 18C0, when a magazine of the far South, 
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in its efforts to spur that section to greater vigor other 
than political, gave facts about the real situation, Georgia 
and South Carolina papers counselled Southern men not 
to support the magazine. No man stronger in his de- 
votion to the South than De Bow ever lived, and this 
experience of his merely exemplifies the circumspection 
demanded of the editor by one class. ^ Five years later 
both the duty of the Southern journalists and their 
environments were described in a comment uix)n edu- 
cated editors and writers provided by the colleges. 
" They stand,*' said the commentator, " as the sentinels 
of the political, the religious, the literary world. They 
are the first to sound the alarm-signal whenever any 
unworthy intruder dares to set unhallowed foot within 
the portals of our State, church, or educational insti- 
tutions." ^ About the same time, and when the New 
York Tribune had a circulation of 3,055 in all the South- 
ern States, — an increase of 1,480 in eighteen months, — 
the quixotic plan was advocated of establishing in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, daily 
papers to combat upon its own grounds the agitation 
against the South, and also agencies to inform South- 
erners of bankers, brokers, shippers, importers, manufac- 
turers, commission merchants, publishers, hotel-keepers, 

* He was more conservative from the Southern standpoint 
whon he declined in 1856 to publish a letter from a Southerner 
on the " true policy of the South," and. said, ** Although in 
ordinary times I might not hesitate to allow an individual ex- 
l)res8ion of opinion, the antipodes of my own upon this subject, 
in the pages of the RevieiCy to permit it at this time would be to 
bring myself within the pale of the just reprehension of every 
good man and yourself, upon sound second thought, I hope, 
among the number." [De Bow's Review, xxiii. 105.] 

' Southern Literary Messenger^ xxiv. 168. 
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artasuiB, md shopkeepers who were friendly to < 
Soath. This journalistic plan was bold in its conc^-fl 
tion; bat it bad the incurable wea-kness of having ftj 
newspaper dependent for its support apon a constita- , 
enc; residizig at a distance, a joumaliBtic paradox. 

The spirit of enterprise wonld hare been checked at ,> 
'\ any rate by the lack of funds. The art of advertising * 
I iras better understood in the Korth, and business men , 
of that section availed themselves of Southern uew^ 
papers to extend their trade. Occasionally the Soutb- j 
em merchant was lectured for expecting to gain business i 
without pacing for it Alluding to Tforthem business ' 
advertisements, it was once said, " The most extreme 
Southern Bights paper conld not of course refuse them 
a place which they are willing to pay for liberally and 
promptly, and which no Southern man cares to oc- 
cupy." ' 

Another drawback, slighter in degree, the natural 
result of journalism in the days when disagreements 
about politics frequently meant personal antagonism, 
was the liability of the editor to be compelled to in- 
dorse his opinions by force. Possibly the extreme case 
was the experience of those connected with a Vicksburg 
paper between 1837 and 1850. The founder of the 
paper, after being involved in several street-fights and 
a duel, was killed. Of his successors, four were killed 
in duel or street-fight, one by a rival editor, one drowned 
himself, and one, after killing his man, was himself 
killed in Texas. 

Personal responsibility for utterances was a partial 

guaranty of sincerity, and had greater weight, therefore, 

1 De Bow'» Review, xxvili. 493. 
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with many readers, whose opportunities for gaining in- 
formation of the progress of the world were confined 
principally to the weekly press. For the library was 
but limited in its extent. Outside of the colleges and 
some of the larger cities, there were few collections of 
books to which the public had access ; and in 1860, of 
the 27,730 libraries, not including private collections, 
with 13,316,379 Tolumes in the country, the South 
had 6,514, with 3,177,708 volumes. They included the' 
collection of the Petersburg Library Association, the 
Savannah Library Association, the Chirleston Library 
Society, and the Apprentices' Library Society of that 
city ; the State Library of 5,000 volumes, and the Me- 
chanics' Library of 4,000, at Nashville; the private 
library of B. F. French of 75,0()0 volumes in the Mer- 
chants' Exchange, the public school library, 3,000 vol- 
umes, the Young Men's Free Library" Association's, 2,000 
in New Orleans, and the Louisiana State Library. The 
subscription feature generally prevailed in circulitJng 
libraries, and for a time some of the State libraries were 
for the exclusive use of officials. Here and there literary 
societies or lyceums gathered a few current publications, 
and in many old mansions rare prints and the works of 
masters in European literature we're cherished. But , 
the lack of elementary training in so many of the white 
population contributed to the smalliiess of support given 
to the newspaper, and to the slight demand for books 
among the masses. Illiteracy was no foundation for a 
circulating library, and inadequacy of primary instruc- 
tion was the root of the evil.' 

■ In tlie ilevelopment of the censua relating to education, so 
many vhBUgcs wer« madv ibal il U not always possible to group. 
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In discussions, both North and South, of the lere- 
latioos of the census of 1840, the opinion was expressed 
that the figures told but part of the truth. In Virginia 
an educational conrention was held in the winter of 
1841 ; and James M. Gamett, then adTaneed in years, 
made a stirring address, with the census for his text. 
He said that individuals had tried to hare such conven- 
tions before, but that their efforts had met with no fa- 
vorable response. ** This, I verily believe, would still be 
the case," continued he, ''had it mot been for the start- 
ling fact, disclosed by our late census, that there are 
nearly sixty thousand of our white population, over 
twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write. 
The publication of such a fact throughout the United 
States — a fact so replete with reproach, degradation, 
and disgrace to Virginia — has effectually shamed and 
alarmed us all. It is, in truth, the primary cause of 
this convention.*'* 

for comparative purposes, the results of the three enumerations 
made before the war. Thus, in 1840, no record was made of negro 
illiterates, nor was any distinction made between natives and 
foreign-l>om among the whites. There were minor differences 
between the censuses of 1850 and 1860 ; and, in the tables, com- 
I>ari8ons were made between the whole number of persons aged 
twenty years and more, and the number of illiterates aged 
twenty-one and more. But Dr. Edwin Leigh, who in 1870 pre- 
sented an elaborate report upon the subject, arranged a series of 
tables and diagrams in which the illiterates were compared with 
the total number of persons of the same age. Upon Leigh^s 
figures is based the table. [See Appendix E, Table 4.] In this 
table foreign-bom and native populations are combined for both 
races ; and no statistics of free negro illiteracy for 1840 are given, 
because no data could be obtained upon which to base them. 
* Southern Literary Messenger^ viii. 115. 
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The speaker urged that public meetings should be 
held in all the counties where any reluctance was man- 
ifested to receive such instruction as the schools could 
give, and he believed from his study of the returns 
from some counties that the official returns fell short 
of the truth. He estimated that the total number of 
illiterates, including the population between twelve and 
twenty years, was 120,000. In this belief he was sus- 
tained in part by the statement of Governor Campbell 
in 1839, in his message to the Assembly, based upon the 
reports from five city and borough courts and ninety- 
three county courts of marriage licenses granted in 1817, 
1827, and 1837. Governor Campbell wrote : " The state- 
ments show that the applicants for marriage licenses in 
1817 amounted to 4,682 ; of whom 1,127 were unable 
to write ; 5,048 in 1827, of whom the number unable to 
write was 1,166 ; and in 1837 the applicants were 4,614, 
and of these the number of 1,047 were unable to write 
their names." 

Whatever inaccuracies existed in the census could not 
have been confined to one section, and in comparison 
they may be disregarded. Beginning with the white 
population, the figures show several interesting facts. 
The most significant, perhaps, is that while there was 
comparatively little change in the proportion of popula- 
tion in the North to that of the South between 1840 
and 1860, the proportion of illiteracy decreased. In 
1840 more than 62 per cent of the white illiteracy in 
the country was in the South ; in 1860 less than 48 per 
cent. Between 1840 and 1850 it increased 119 per cent 
in the North, and 48 per cent in the South, while the 
white population had increased 48 and 40 per cent in 
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the nspadnv eectioDa. In the next deade Uw popular 
44 sad 34 per cent respectiTelj, the Qlit- 
29.84 per rent in the Xortb, umI a.41 in 
the Sooth; or taking the vfaole free popalntion, whieli 
had incnued 43 aod 32 per cent in tlie respective sec- 
tioDR, the iUHeracy h«^ ituressed 27.81 p«i cent in the 
North, Ktd &14 per cent in the South. In the Xorth 
thm vM a slight ikcttal as well as a proportional 
dtonut ia ntgro illiterates ; in the Sooth merelj a pn>- 
portaooal deeKa^se. 

The free n^ro was reallj a small factor ta the geoeial 
jesnlt, end tat the present mnj* be disregarded. What, 
then, had caneed the ehange in the status of the yoitb, 
which not only had the better inachinflr7, but machinery 
longer established, for counteracting illiteracy ? Why 
should the proportionate increase of illiteracy have been 
.' greater in the North ? A partial answer is given in 
the presence of the foreign element.' 

In the decade ended in 1860, though the number of 

< alien passengera landed in the United States was only 

I 457,130 greater than in the previous ten years, the 

/ foreign-born inhabitants of the country had increased 

from 2,210,839 to 4,136,175, the North gaining the 

greater number, and the South having a less proportion 

of the whole than in 1850. Of the foreign element, 

2,477,491 were twenty years old or more, an iuciease 

of 1,133,196 of that ^e since 1850. In 1850, 3 per 

cent of the illiteracy in the South, and 38 per cent 

in the North, were foreign ; in 1860, 7 per cent in the 

South and 52 per cent in the North were foreign. 

While native illiteracy had increased in ten years but 

> See Appendix E, Table 5. 
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1.7 per ceiit ill the SoiiLh and 1.5 per cent in the 
North, the foreign had increased more than 100 per cent 
in the South, and more than 76 per cent in the North. 
But there were 41,802 foreign illiterates in the Sonth 
iu 18G0, and 320,575 in the North; and as the native 
popnlation of the age designated had increased in greater 
proportion in the North than in the Hotith, the former \ 
section had a smaller percentage of illiteracy than the [ 
latter as far as the native whites were concerned. In- 
deed, the proportion of foreign illiterates to the foreign 
population was greater in the South in 1860 than in 
1850, and less in the North, 

Although no eicact figures are attainable for compari- 
son of foreign illiteracy in 1840 and 1850, it is believed 
that the large increase in the total between those years 
was due to the incoming of immigrants after 1843 from 
countries in which the masses had been practically dis- 
barred from educational advantages. Of the foreign- 
bom illiterates in the country in 1860, Illinois had 
20,627; Massachusetts, 46,847; New York, 99,856; and 
Pennsylvania, 38,200; while Missouri, with the greatest 
number in the South, had 9,876. 

Still, an improvement had been made in the South. 
Between 1850 and 1860 the percentages of white illit- 
eracy bad decreased in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia; and bad increased, because of 
the foreign element, in Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. The most marked change occurred in Mary- 
land, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, where the actual number decreased. 
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Including the free negro element, there was a deexeue 
of percentage eyerywhere ioi the South except in Dela- 
ware, and of number in six States and in the District of 
Columbia. Of natire illiterates, white and negro^ the 
number decreased in seven States. 

In the North, on the other hand, the percentage of 
white illiteracy increased in California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, Bhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin; and in 
Indiana and Ohio only had the actual number de- 
creased. Of the total illiteracy but eight of the eigh- 
teen States showed a decreased pereentage, and but two 
a decreased number ; while of natives the number had 
decreased in but six States, Connecticut* Ehode Island, 
Indiana. Xew York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, tbouc:li the 
l>orcentages had decrease*! in all save California, ^lassa- 
chusetts, Oregon, and Vermont. The greatest percen- 
tage of native illiteracy in the Xorth in 1800 was 11.05 
in Indiana, while in the South it was 2i'KoS in Xorth 
Carolina ; and of the total illiterates, 10.04 in Indiana, 
and 25.78 in I^elawaro. The lowest percentage in the 
Xorth and in the whole country was 2.oky in New Hamp- 
shire ; and in the South, 10.33 in Texas. 

Taking the seven Southern States in which the most 
marked cliange for the better had l)een made, and com- 
paring the figures of three censuses relating to primary 
schools, one mav find a clew to the secret of the decline 
of illiteracy.^ In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
not only had the number of schools and pupils trebled, 
but the average attendance upon each school had in- 

1 See Appendix E, Table C. 
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creased from 29 pupils in 1840 to 35 in 1860. Ken- 
tucky had nearly five times as many schools, and more 
than six times as many pupils, in 1860 as in 1840; and 
similar improvement was made in other States. The 
greatest increjise in the number of schools took place 
before 1850, and that accounts for the decrease of adult 
illiteracy in the following ten years. 

Slowly, but in nearly all directions after 1840, the 
public school idea was extended. When, in 1843, in 
New Orleans the common school supplanted the char- 
ity schools, the former had 1,156 pupils, and in the 
next year 1,844, with 33 teachers, 23 female and 10 
male. Seven hundred and thirty-six children were not 
attending school. In 1849, two years after the exten- 
sion of the system to the State, the superintendent 
reported that 53,716 children were at school, and that 
20,262 were not. The average term was six months 
and thirteen days. In thirty parishes 12,288 children 
were at school, and 11,191 were not, in 1855. 

Florida passed, in 1849, an Act to establish common 
schools; but for several years thereafter little X)rogress 
seems to have been made, and the conditions were simi- 
lar to those existing under the old school law of 1839. 
The schools, according to the Act of 1849, were to be 
supported by the proceeds from the school lands, and 
five per cent of net receipts from other lands granted by 
Congress, and from property escheating to the State. 
In 1850, counties were authorized to provide by taxa- 
tion for the schools to augment the gift of the State; 
but the counties did not soon avail themselves of this 
privilege. In Tallahassee, though, through the efforts 
of 1). S. Walker, a public school, supported by local 
taxation, was started successfully. 
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In Georgia was illustrated tlie sentiment which was so 
powerful against tlie steady growth of popularity of the 
public school system. From 1783| until the outbreak of 
the war, the primary instruction aided by the State was 
contingent upon poverty. There the free school meant 
"poor" school; and, in spite of the aervicea which the 
syatem rendered in equipping thousands wilh the begin- 
I nings of an edueation, it waa poor in more ways than 
one. Efforts to make the syatem similar to those of the 
Northern States in 1837, 1845, and 1856 failed; but 
they showed that citizens of Georgia were not satisfied 
■with tlie result of the "poor-fund" arrangement, which 
was manifest io the fact tLat in 1837, of the 83,000 
children in the State, but 2o,0()0 were at school. The 
system suffered from the neglect of those who had 
charge of it, and from the indifference of those for 
whom it was designed. 

The action of the Virginia legislature in providing for 
the annual distribution of $45,000 from the Literary 
Fund, among the counties, for elementary instruction 
of poor children, and $15,000 for the university, showed 
the same spirit as that in Georgia, widely differing from 
the Jeffersonian idea of education by the State, The 
educational convention of 1841 was followed by one 
in 1845, when an address to the people of ^'irgiliia was 
issued, stating that "something must be done speedily to 
arrest the State in her downward course." The signers 
of this address, animated by the same desire as Garnett, 
were George W, Munford, William H. Macfarland, Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, Chatlea F. Osborne, Peter V. Daniel, 
Jr., Henry L. Brooke, E. T. Daniel. James E. Heath, 
Thomas H. Ellis, Benjamin U. Minor, Gustavus A, 
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Myers, R. B. Gooch, and J, A. Cowardin. They were 

men piominent in their community, and were not ap- 
palled by any fear of adverse comment from stating the 
real condition of affairs and seeking a remedy. Criticis- 
ing the system consequent upon the legislation of 1818 
in Virginia, a writer contended that the State had done 
nothing substantia! except for the wealthy and the 
paupers J and he asked, " A re, then, our honest farmers, 
who keep their heads above water by hard work and 
rigid economy, managing to pay other expenses, to be 
denied all governmental aid in enlightening the minda 
of their children ?" The two conventions had an effect 
upon the schools ; but in 1847 another Virginian lamented 
that i^arty politics and war were overshadowing interest 
in the subject, "never a very general feeling, but rather 
one that was fanned into existence by a set of philan- 
thropists, who hoped by their own united exertions 
on the subject to arouse the people to a sense of their 
wants." Nothing had been done for primary schools, 
he said, beyond herding children together in some mis- 
erable cabin, to be taught by some man who had "no 
idea of education beyond the simple acta of reading 
and writing," and he urged the necessity for a small 
circulating library in each school district. 

Again, in 184S,it was written,"We all lament, deeply 
lament, the deplorable state of ignorance prevalent 
amongst our masses, and the total inefficiency of our 
present system of education; but still we do nothing 
toremedyit. Werestonthe 'pastglory' of Virginia, and 
content ourselves with re|>eating that the sceptre has de- 
parted from the ' mother o! States and statesmen. 

1 Sottlhvrn Literary Uetteuger, cii. 6$S; xi. 607; xlil. 685; xlT. 
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In spite of the glooiny view held by siicli writers, tho 
incrcttfie of pupils from 35,331 iu 1840 to 85,443 iu 1860 
In the State, while the free population ha*l iucreased 
but S9 per cent, demonstrates that an advance was 
ma<le. 

It was not equal, however, to that in North Carolina, 
whii'li had been earlier in the field in a public school 
campaign. When, in 1839, the qnesliou of the establish- 
ment and maiiiM'nanco of public schools was submitted 
to tlie people of the counties, nearly every county voted 
in ltd favor ; and the system went into immediate oper^ 
lion, but was modifiud iu 1844. Iu twelve years it was 
flouriiihing under a superintendent, and in 1858 it was 
OBtimatwl that nf tbi- '.'I'O.OOO cbildren of school age iu 
(he State hut 4,UUl) wciu not ivvt-'irhif; some isiud of 
instruction. The calculation placed 150,000 in common 
schools, numbering 3,500. This was exaggerated accord- 
ing to the census of two years later; but it waa not 
60 far out of the way as to change one's opinion that 
the old "North State" was a leader in the South in 
this respect 

Kentucky established, in 1830, a school system un^er 
which inhabitants by districts could tax themselves for 
school purposes, The awakening of 1840 had its effect 
there as in nearly every other portion of the South ; and 
though in 1849 imperfect reports showed that 31,501 
children out of 183,458 were at school, of 186,111 in 
1851 of school age, 74,343 were at school. One year 
heioK the provision for the State system, the city coun- 
cil of Louisville planned a central school, and this was 
opened in 1830 with 200 pupils. Three years later a 
high school was started; and in 1834 an agent was ap- 
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pointed to supervise the schools, and to open night 
schools for apprentices. In 1840 there were five pri- 
mary and six grammar schools for boys and girls in sep- 
arate departments. 

Beginning with free instruction for the poor, the pub- 
lic school system of Maryland dates from the act of 
1825 for the public instruction of youth in primary 
schools. But by reason of the decentralizing tendency 
of the act, and of the donation of State funds to county 
schools and academies, no uniform system was organized 
before the war. Governor Ligon alluded to this in his 
message of 1856, when he said that the system of public 
instruction in Maryland, excepting the public schools of 
Baltimore, " is in a state of the most utter and hopeless 
prostration. Our plan of public instruction must be con- 
structed anew, made uniform in its operations througli- 
out the State, supported more liberally by the State and 
county resources; and, above all, it should be made 
subject to some controlling supervisory power, through 
whom all its operations should be annually communi- 
cated and made public, or it will fail to meet the exi- 
gency of our condition or be^ attended with any public 
benefit." ^ But the counties gradually provided a public 
school system absorbing several of the older academies ; 
and in the State at Targe, the duty of giving elementary 
instruction was not allowed to lapse. The act of 1825 
provided for a system for Baltimore ; and the closeness 
of population there, as in other Southern cities, and a 
firm conviction of its advantages, brought it to a high 
degree of perfection. In 1834 there were 859 pupils 

1 Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 2, 
1894, 61. 
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tLt 'j:i;*e:;i>i oroirntic:* z:^:^riz.z: il-e ]*trj: cf 1S37; 

ITu: ^-n-ablisL— €^-T ■:: t2.r L:ri. 5«:1::»;L vLicL lie>came 
' IsiTjiT tie C::t C:Ilr-rr- rLirk-el liri- "lejri' t't c cf & rai-id 
hx':i*^^ cf itcy-i'rt^TT .:f -v* -~':li; >:!:•: I 5T5: err:, and 
tLe cirreiTfci: cf a ii5T»:»5:ii;:L :. ^ .'i:e :: 2^ nr:>e class 
iiiSti'T-iiic'iL I::: zei: jears :Lr i -j ils :_ .iizcirrei 6.763 : and 
III lN>J :ii ti:re* Li^n scrix-s. rvo :: t^rn ::r g:r-5, 21 
^rdiELZZJiT. and 26 prli]2ary s-jiixls. Trere 9.*!«S1 p::pils. 

To tLe Lizit schc-c-l -was due ile strtiirrlrniri: of the 
gvst^m in St. Louis. or:£n.r:at:ni: in g^ act cf Consxess 
in Ih^'J, tliat reserre-i c-errain liuls fvr :Le 5ur«tiort of 
^:Lr'^As. The Srst svhxl ^i? ':T-?r.r'. iz 1S^>>: and in 
18 JO. 'R'Len a T.rC'T<5:::.n ::• Irvv :. :..x ^: ^r.e in:Il for 
edu^atioL in the c:tv ^as T.r:r-:s-.-2. i: *a\.> sustained bv 
a vcte of five to one. TLe Lij:.-s:':. •. 1 oi.'iss cf ISoo. 
or^Lized three years after the a: ]-:intnicnt of a super- 
intendent, crrew in two vears into a se:-Lira:e sohcvh At 
the tinje, in 73 schools with lOS tea- hers, were G.G42 
pupils. Two years later a norma: schoc-l was started, 
and shortly afterward the whole svsteni was placed 
upon a modern basis that has resulte<l in giving the St. 
Louis schools a high rank. 

In tlie face of much opposition, after unsatisfactory 
efforts for a quarter of a century at somi-pubac instruc- 
tion bv distriV;ution of funds amoniz parish schools, the 
legislature of Alabama in 1852 made possible the organ- 
ization of a jmblic school system in ^lobile. that was 
later a model for the State. With only §5.()00 income 
to be relied upon, the commissioners opened the first 
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Bchools ill 1SS3 with 400 pupils in three grades. The 
attendance more than doubled during the year. Those 
unable to pay were taught free. The result of a visit of 
Willis G. Clark to the scliools of New York, Boston, 
and other Northern cities, was utilized in perfecting 
the organization of the system, which was still opposed 
by those who derided it as a pauper institution. In 
1853 the vote for re-election of out-going commissioners 
was 1,S97, and for those opposed 869. The election of 
1857 passed without any opposition. In 1854 the sys- 
tem was enlarged so as to include the county, and in 
1868 the attendance upon the city schools was 1,811. 
Impressed by the success of the Mobile experiment. 
Judge Meek led in 1854 the movement for the passage 
of a bill by the legislature for a State system under a 
superintendent of education. Notwithstanding ditQcul- 
ties of many kinds, the indifference of those who would 
have been most benefited, and the incomi>etence of offi- 
cials, the schools numbered, in 1856, 2,220, with 89,013 
pupils; and, in 1858, 2,597 with 98,274 enrolled, the 
pupils increasing 9,261, and the children of school age 
but 2,065 in two years. In 1889 Hon. N. H. R. Daw- 
^L son. United Statues Commissioner of Education, alluding 
^M to Alabama at this period, wrote : " It wa^ truly a novel 
^P thing, hard to be credited by people at a distance, that 
^M in an extreme Southern city, away back in the fifties, 
^1 there was a public school system in successful operation, 
^B in whose schools pupils were as thoroughly instructed, 
^m the methods as advanced, intelligent, and practical, and 
^M the discipline as effective, as in the justly famed schools 
^M of New England. But it was so." ' 
^1 ' Bureau of Educatloii, Circular of liifonnnlion, Xo. 3, 1880, 7. 
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Earnest men in an adjoining but oliler State had € 
Ideavored for years to couuteract the growth of ilIiter-1 
J acy. In the agitation for the education of the masses | 
I of South Carolina, the leaders were Stephen Elliott, Wil- ^ 
liam Crafts, Jr., James H. Thornwell, R. F. W. Allston, 
Governor MeDuffie, C. G. Memminger, R. C. McGmth, 
and \V. Jefferson Bennett. In 1840, of 52,000 chUdren 
of school age but 12,626 were in the free sehools; and in 
1S46 the statement that the system was a failure was 
not contradicted in the legislature. In 1855 Governor 
Adama expreaaed the same opinion, though a committM | 
of the State senate reported 40,271 cliililren at sehool, i 
an over-estimate, probably, as the census of 1860 showed 
but 30,377 under instruction in all grades in the State; 
and Edwin Heriot, of Charleston, who also was acliro i 
for education, wrote : " We acknowledge, with roortiGc»> , 
tion and shame, that blessed as we are as a jieople witli 
abundant resources for improving our standard of edu- 
cation and lit«ratiire, we remain, in spite of all the ef- 
forts which have hitherto been put forth to remove the 
Btigma, far in the batkgroiuid of our contemporaries in I 
availing ourselves of the means at our disposal.'' ' TIi« ' 
efforts of a large minority to repeal in 1S13 the funda- i 
mental act of 1811 were typical of the hostility of nuaj | 
to the idea of public elementary instniction ; and as lata j 
as 1856, after the reformation of the system in Charlee- i 
tun, opposition was expressed because the common school 
rather than the pauper school had born iudorsed. To 1 
Memuiingcr more than to any other mau was due tlu 4 
success which cajue to the Charleston schools. 

For years lie laliored in the cause of (.-ducntion, Ib'j 
' De Boiv't ttrririt, ii. 07. 
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studied the systems in New England and in other parts 
of the North; and, with his fellow oommiasiouers, he 
changed the jiauper schools to common sc-hools on the 
New York plan with teachers brought from the North 
at their head. The improvement was marked. In 1850 
the pupils in the city free schools numheretl 304, nearly 
IdO less than iti 18311. In the whole State at that time 
were 17,838 in 734 schools. Ten years later, while the 
number in the State hatl increased 1,077, the attendance 
in Charleston had advanced to 4,000, more than twice 
the attendance of 1858. In the meantime the schools 
in the State had been helped by an increase in 1853 of 
the annual appropriation from .$37,200 to $74,400. 

The common schools of Tennessee suffered from the 
confusion attending the administration of the public 
lands. Acts of 1830 providing for the creation of 
school districts, and the division of appropriations 
among the schools of the comities, tlie constitutional 
provision of 1834 making the school fund perpetual, the 
act of 1838 amended in 1840 establishing a system of 
common schools, were but imperfectly carried out. The 
atisence of any State supervision resulted in a lack of 
unity in administration and of judgment in the use of 
funds. Yet the number of schools waa nearly trebled 
Itetween 1840 and 1850, and the number of pupils quad- 
rupled. 

Six years before admission to the Union, Texas's 
legislature passed a bill granting lands in each county 
for education. Five years after admission of the State, 
primary and other schools were in operation in the 
principal towns and counties; and in 1854 was passed 
the law for the formation of a State system of free 
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schools based upon the const itiil tonal pvovision of 1S45, 1 
tljat it was the duty to support public schools for the i 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people. - 

Mississippi's legislature authorized tlie several coun- 
ties in 1S46 to levy a special tax for rommoii school 
purposes ; and in 1848 another act was passed providing 
for common schools in certain counties. Schools were 
organized in Arkansas by 1850, but their condition was 
not vigorous ; and in Delaware public sentiment was but 
slowly moulded to support heartily tlie law of 1829^ 
though educational conveutiona were held in 1836 and 
subsequent years. The best progress was made in Wil- 
mington. In the District of Columbia the public school 
was not popular; in 1840, 776 children attended private i 
schools, and 213, public ones, while the expenditures (or 
public schools during the eight years preceding the war 
averaged S32,21S.21 a year. 

Without pretending to recount a minute history of 
elementary education by the State in the South, the 
facts regarding the etfoi-ts in all the States have been 
brought forward to illustrate the conditions and to ex- ' 
plain the figiires of the census. 

Why the South did not make a better showing ii 
another matter. To this many factors contributed, 
Texas, for example, hatl hardly progressed beyond the ^ 
pioneer stage when the war began. In Florida and 
Arkansas, Alabama and Mississippi, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, the inhabitants were subduing nature, and had 
little time to devote to cultivation of books. But suoh 
exceptional conditions do not account for the situatioD | 
in the older States. Nor are t.lipy satisfactory at aU | 
when comparison is made with new States north of the 1 
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Ohio, and when it is remembered that in that section 
nature was not as kindly as in the regions south of the 
James aud the Oumberland. 

The influences that had produced the illiteracy of 
1840 were prevalent, though in a diminishing degree, 
during the subsequent years. 

However greatly esteemei^ the education of the acad- 
emy and the college may have been, the mass of South- 
erners were not inclined to an enthusiastic support of 
the common school. Some, like Judge Upaliur, may 
have rested under the firm conviction that the poorer 
classes of the people in slave-holding States would prol>- 
ably be deficient in the elements of education. They 
knew what great odds there were against the success of 
a general system of education, which Jefferson would 
have attempted to overcome by legislation changing the 
fundamental order of government. Others contended 
that the sparseness of population made the plan imprac- 
ticable. No doubt the closeness of residence in ^lussu- 
chusetts, with 95 persons to the square mile in 1S40, 
was a great aid in bringing education to the doors uf 
the people. At that time there was in the State one 
schoolhouse for every 219 inhabitants. Virginia had 112 
inhabitants to the square mile, or, excluding the slaves, 
who were not reckoned in the school population, only 
11. The primary schools of the State numbered 1,561. 
or one for every 506 free inhabitants. Massachusetts 
had a schoolhouse for every two square miles, with 190 
inhabitants, and an average uf 47 chUdren in each school. 
Virginia ha<I one school for every 39 square miles, with 
429 free inhabitants, and 22 children in each school. 
To have given the same sehool facilities to Virginia 
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children aa those enjoyeii 
required, iwcording to 
ber of scliool houses. 
an exact estimate. 1 



ill Massachusetts would have \ 
estimate, ten times the n 
But it woulit be difiieult to make 
[f a scliiKjlhouse had been builij 



in every two miles, 30,676 buildings woulJ have been I 
necessary ; but they would have liad merely a pupiil» I 
tion of 22 to draw on for pupils, instead of one of 190, ' 
as ill Massachusetts. 

Virgiuia, however, illustrnted tbe differences in sepa^ 
rate sections of the same State. In 1840 the wliite 
population of the State west of the line of the Blue 
Ridge was 9 to the square mile, and there was one 
school for every 70 square miles. Of the population, 
214,678 under twenty years of age, 14,568 were in 6K3 
schools, an average of 25 to each school. In eastern 
Virginia the density of population was 14 to the square 
mile, with a school for every £7 miles, and of the 196,321 
minor population, 20,763 were in 978 schools, an average 
of 21 to each. The larger average attendance upon the 
school in the western district indicates that, had that 
region been supplied with schools proportionate to its 
population and area, the number at school would hare 
been much iu excess of that in the lower country. The 
difference in densities was not so great as that in tlie 
number of schoolhonses to the square mile. The deif { 
sity in western Virginia was 64 per cent of that in i 
eastern Virginia, while the school opportunities to the j 
square mile in the former were but 33 per cent of tl 
in the latter. 

The divergence is better observable In a compaiiacUtl 
of Kentui-ky and Ohio. The former, atlniitted to tbt T 
Union in 1792, had in 1840 a population of 20 to { 
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the square mile, or excluding the slaves, of 16, with a 
schoolhouse for every 39 miles, with 624 inhabitants 
and an average of 2o pupils to the school. Ohio, across 
the river, admitted ten years later, had 38 inhabitants 
to the square mile, a schoolhouse for every 7 square 
miles, with a population of 266 and 42 pupils in each 
school. Though the density of Ohio's population was 
two and three-eighths times that of Kentucky, the State 
had five times as many schools and more than eight 
times as many pupils, with less than three times the 
population of Kentucky. There were minor points of 
difference; but the educational proposition might read, 
as Massachusetts was to Virginia, so was Ohio to Ken- 
tucky, and the theory of density of population becomes 
less effective in explanation of illiteracy. 

Professor George Tucker recognized this in comment- 
ing upon the statistics. " It is true," he wrote, " that in 
the North-western States, and particularly those which 
are exempt from slaves, the number of their elementary 
schools is much greater than that in the Southern or 
South-western States, although their population is not 
much more dense ; but besides that, the settlers of those 
States, who were mostly from New England or New 
York, brought with them a. deep sense of the value and 
importance of the schools for the people ; they were 
bettor able to provide such schools, in consequence of 
their making their settlement, as had been done in their 
parent States, in townships and villages." He called 
attenticm to the fact that Michigan, with a thin popula- 
tion, had already provided schools for nearly one-seventh 
of the population ; and he added, " The wise policy pur- 
sued, first in New England and since by the States 
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settled by their emigrants, of laying off their territory 
into townships, and of selling all tlie lands of a portion 
before those of other townships are brought into the 
market, has afforded th^ir tirst settlers the benefit of 
social intercourse and of co-operation. In this way 
they were at once provided with places of worship and 
with Buhools adapted to their circumstances." ' 

Another Virginian, James C. Bruce, said, "Our State 
is not abreast with other States in population, or politi- 
cal power, or commercial or industrial prosperity." 
This he ascribed to various sources ; but he thought that 
a juster judgment attributed it to the ignorance of the 
people, and that ignorance was due, not to " sparseness 
of population, but the apathy of the population and its 
want of a just appreciation of the vital importance of 
education." In the same year a governor of Louisiana 
met the oft-repeated argument of sparseness by saying, 
'■ How can it produce neglectful directors and incompe- 
tent teachers ? How can it affect the administration 
of funds of the school district and many other evils 
wliich are daily comjilained of by the citizens, and 
yearly marshalled in grim array in the reports of th« I 
superintendent ? "* 

Attempts were made to meet the disadvantage of « I 
thin population by such a device as the ambidatory 1 
school of South Carolina, moving the school from c 
neighborhood to another, as the occasion seemed to ] 
require ; but such a plan could have but one result^ J 
— elementary education as thin as the population^'] 
Thoughtful men saw that, wilh the exception of citiea, J 

» Tucker's '■ Progrou of the United Slates," 140. 
* SouUtrm Literary MrKarngrr, six. :il>S; Dc Bow'h Bei 
xvll. 421. 
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the New England system could not be readily ingrafted 
upon the South. In the first place, the North, and later 
the West, started with the theory that the small town- 
ship, a division made necessary by the character of the 
country and the occupations of the people, should be 
responsible for the education of the children ; but in the 
South the State was the unit, and where the State rele- 
gated to the county, as in Maryland and Georgia, the 
adoption of a system of education, to be aided by general 
funds, there was not always unanimity of action as there 
was in North Carolina. " Individually consulted," said 
one writer, " we cry out nearly to a man, * Let us edu- 
cate our people ; ' but if called on for combined action, 
very few, or none, respond to the invitation." ^ It is 
generally difficult to persuade a dispersed ag^ricultural 
community, accustomed to depend upon themselves, that 
they will share in the benefits of a combination for the 
good of all, especially when accomplishment is not coin- 
cident with the ruling rotation of time, — from crop to 
crop. Taxation, too, is in a sentimental sense more 
burdensome upon a scattered population, who cannot 
see immediate results. The politicians perceived that, 
and were in no haste to increase general taxation for an 
undertaking that had not the support of a majority 
of the dominant element. The attempted compromise 
of permitting the county to decide for itself whether it 
should be taxed was a shifting of principle common to 
all compromises.* 

* Southern Literary Messenger, 1. 283. 

^ A system in some sections of providing for schools accord- 
ing to reprcsenUtion in tlie legislature worked an injustice, 
particularly where representation was limited to one class by a 
property qualification or by State apportionment. 
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'the opposition to the general support of common 
Bolfools waa gi-ounded in the belief that every man 
should educate hia own child, and that the taxation of 
one claas to educate the children of another was a spe- 
cies of " i^rarianism," — a word employed in more ways 
than one to describe the spread of theories opposed to 
one grade of Southern opinion. 

This belief did not imply a lack of practical interest 
in the welfare of the poorer classes. The Beresford 
Bounty School, the Winyaw Indigo Society, are exam- 
ples of the philanthropic tendencies of the well-to-do. 
But there is much more satisfaction in voluntary phi- 
lanthropy than in enforced (.'out rihiil ions for the poor; 
and taxation for public schools was bringing a neces- 
sary evil too close to one's door. In the confusion of 
tenniuology and practice, the term " free school " degen- 
erated from meaning the grammar, Latin, or Iil>eral 
school, to a designation of an institution to which all 
were at liberty to send their children on equal terms, or 
of a charity or pauper school. 

The opposition to the supplanting of the last-men- 
tioned class by common schools with free tuition, or 
with tuition-fees much lower than those of private es- 
tablishments, and provision for children unable to pay, 
came not only from those who were unwilling to bo 
taxed for a system to which they would not commit 
their children, but also from the very class intended to 
be benefited. These were poor but proud ; and, rather 
than have their children classed as paupers, they kept 
them at home, with no opportunities for education. 
Some persons, too, in the stress of real poverty, were 
unable to dispense with the services of their children 
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during the four or six months of the school-term. The 
feeling of pride was no doubt strengthened by the unwise 
insistence that the school-funds should be limited to the 
poor, and by the early legislation of Georgia, Yirginia, 
and Delaware. 

At their outset, therefore, the common schools served j 
to intensify the unfortunate antagonism of class distinc- 
tions, which for the health of the State they should have 
diminished ; and consequently the extension of the sys- 
tem was impeded. Advocates of it were in the begin- ' 
ning confronted by the problem of obtaining suitable 
teachers. Educated men were on the ground ; but too 
frequently they were absorbed by the law, medicine, and 
the ministry, or were devoted to politics. When they 
did engage in teaching, they turned to the academy or 
the college ; and they were inclined to raise the grade of 
their schools to the plane upon which they had been 
taught. ^ 

Thus the elementary branches were apt to be neglected 
by those competent to teach them. Latin and Greek I 
were more popular studies than the sciences. As Garnett / 
pointed out, " the business of instructing the rising gen- 
eration, a business which requires minds of the very 
highest order," was therefore left to any who desired 
to undertake it, regardless of preparation. There was 
too much of patient plodding involved in the training of 
children in the rudiments for the average Southern-born 
man who would have been able to give such training ; 
and so the pupil often fell into the hands of native 
incompetency, or of the roving product of the New Eng- 
land common-school system, who taught for a living, 
and who was unable to be in entire harmony with the 
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Bection in which he lived. But from the <<old field 
school/' with its old-fashioned method of discipline, call- 
ing for a liberal allowance of hickory, and its diversity 
of text-books, — where such articles were in use, — from 
the '< Yankee " master, or from the half-educated na- 
tive, were graduated men who became a power in their 
community. 

Thd need of normal schools for natives was appreci- . 
ated, but only the germs of them were developed, and not 
' much more progress was made in obtaining a supply of 
native text-books. C. K. Marshall urged that the vari- 
ous State legislatures should place at the disposal of the 
executives from $5,000 to $10,000 for the encourage- 
ment of such publications ; and in 1856 a convention 
requested such men as Professors Bledsoe, McGuffey, 
and Smith of Virginia; George E. Badger and D. L. 
Swain of North Carolina; Bishop Elliott, J. II. Cooper, 
and Dr. Alonzo Church of Georgia ; Jolm LeConte, J. H. 
Tliornwell, J. W. Miles, Rev. Dr. Curtis of South Caro- 
lina ; Ashbel Smith of Texas ; A. B. Longstreet of Missis- 
sippi ; L. C. Garland of Alabama; and Charles Gayarre 
of Louisiana, to undertake the task of selecting and pre- 
paring text-books, and asked the legislatures to adopt 
them for the Southern schools. Xo one douhtod the 
ability of the South to produce the desired volumes ; and 
Professor McGuffey 's readers and si)cl ling-books were 
reganled as labors of love in the cause of primary edu- 
cation. Up to 1866, few men in whose judgment and 
acquirements the Soutli had confidence hiul undertaken 
such work. lk)oks distinctively Southern began to 
appear later. 

This agitation did not begin, however, until the line 
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of separation between the North and the South had 
become so marked as to be impressed upon text-books, 
and a dDsire to have home products was on a jiar with 
the demand that Southern students should not go to 
New England for their collegiate course. It came too 
late to have a wide-reaching effect. 

One feature of Southern life not only retarded the 
growth of common schools, but also tended to lessen 
the totals in the educational statistics for that section. 
The custom of teaching a.t home was originally made 
necessary by the lack of school facilities. In many 
families the elementary education was obtained from 
tutors or governesses well eqnipped by Northern in- 
stitutions, or from the mother, the one best ()uaMed 
to mould the childish mind. Frequently two or three 
neighboring families would have the benefit of the same 
tutor or governess, who carried the pupils to the aca- 
demic stage, and even beyond it. The census did not 
always include sucli pupils ; but in the censuses of 1850 
and IStiO, returns of children at school were made by 
families as well as by institutions, and a considerable 
divergence between the two enumerations appeared. 
This may be explained partly by carelessness, or by 
the institutions reporting average attendance instead of 
the total number of pupils during the year: — 
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Bui the nuBii WMon was the omisskm in the gmeial 
figmes of the AsmmA of home instmetkii, moire pre¥»- 
leat in the South Hum in the Korib, as a ecnnparisoii 
of tiie statistics will show. From tiie totals fay in> 
stitations Uie pierioos dednetions have been drawn. 
Bat the totals bj families show that 28 per cent of 
the children nnder instmetion in the Sonth were not 
ennmexated in 1850, and 15 per cent in 1860; while 
of those in the North but 5.5 per cent were omitted 
in 1850, and .7 per cent in 1860. Were the minnte 
data obtainable they would, without doubt, point to the 
home school as the cause of some of the apparent dis- 
proportion in the Sonth in the matter of elementary 
education. 

At one time the theory was advanced that the social 
intercourse peculiar to the South compensated in some 
measure for its lack of schools. In 1839 Judge Upshur 
said, " Our Northern youth pass their leisure hours for 
the most part in schools or in listening to itinerant lec- 
turers, who give them the mere surface of a thousand 
subjects, without imparting to them any solid infor- 
mation upon any. While they are thus employed in 
making themselves masters of the ideas of others, the 
Southern youth are freely thinking for themselves, and 
forming ideas of their own."* Such a sentiment is 
hardly borne out by the facts of conservatism of ideas 
in the South, or by the statement of another Virginian 
a few years later, that a thorough culture of the mind 
was too much neglected, men being satisfied with super- 
ficial attainments. But it illustrates a theory which had 
no small following. 

* Southern Literary Meaaengerj v. 681. 
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A career at school or college may impair the native 
ability of some men, particularly when they are sub- 
jected to improperly conceived methods of education; 
intercourse with cultivated minds may partly counter- 
balance witli superficiality the lack of mental discipline 
at school, and the solitude of agriculture may tend to a 
contemplative frame of mind. But the drawing-room, 
the hustings, the court-day gathering, while aiding to 
sharpen inherent wit and to furnish a certain collection 
of facts, coukl not teach a man to read and write. Here 
and there an individual might emerge from the mass by 
reason of the possession of brain-power that even an im- 
perfect college education could not impair; but think- 
ing out ideas was of little value if the logic was founded 
upon a false premise of ignorance. After all, though 
opportunities for social intercourse may have been in 
the South more educational because their comparative 
fewness made them more eagerly sought, the advan- 
tage of mingling with one's fellows must have been 
greater in the section of close population. 

It cannot be gainsaid that, notwithstanding natural 
impediments and human drawbacks, the results of the 
educational system of the South were in some respects 
suj)erior to those of the North. However many defini- 
tions may be given to education, no one will dispute 
that its chief aim is the happiness of the individual and 
the welfare of the community. Happiness is a quality 
dependent upon the individual view, and the general 
welfare is a term susceptible of different interpretations ; 
but the aristocrat and the democrat will agree that the 
diminution of poverty and crime conduces to the general 
welfare, and that, in so far as eduqation contributes to 
that diminution, it is a success. 
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In 1860 the census made a record of certain crimes 
of riolenee. The figures gave the South 247 homicides 
during the year of 458 in the country, 281 murders of 
526, and 42 executions of 61. Border life swelled the 
numWr of the crimes; but close settlement prolxibly 
explains the fact of 736 suicides in the Xorth, and 266 
in the South. Murder and suicide are the acmes of 
human crime and misery; and were these statistics 
alone considered, they would lead to the belief that 
crime was more prevalent in the South, and misery in 
the North. Taking, though, the figures for crime and 
pauperism for 1850 and I860, a different status is re- 
vealed.* In 1S50 the South had 1 pauper for every 
303 free inhabitants, and the North 1 for everv 118. 
Massachusetts ha.l 1 for everv (V>. Maine 1 for 112, 
New York 1 iov o2, Vin:inia 1 for 185, Marvland 1 for 
101), Arkansas 1 for 54. In tlie frt-e States were more 
than 5 times as many paupers as in the Soiitli. and 8 
times as manv vriminals. Ten vears later the South 
had -5.181 ]>au]'ers, 1 for everv .v>2 ii.habitants, and 
7,308 criminals, 1 f«-'r everv 1.1 r»0 : whi'.e in the North 
there was 1 pauper for every ♦U of the inhabitants, the 
total number beim:: 2l>r».4S4. and 1 criminal for everv 
2(»8 inhabitants, the total bein- 91,438. 

The increase of paupers in the North was more rapid 
than the increase of the |x»pulation. In New York the 
number increased from ;;8.3r)2 in 18:^5. to 72,(»00 in 
1843, and in Massachusetts from 5.580 in 1836 to 18.693 
in 1848, according to one estimate. Between 1850 and 
1860 there was an increase in the North of 160 per 
cent, while the population atlvanced 41 per cent ; in 

1 See Appendix E, Table 7. 
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the Suuth the popiJation increased 29 per cent and 
pauperism 18 per cent, Benjamin F. Butler, as a can- 
didate for governor, regaled his constituents with the 
Btateinent that a larger proportion of the regiment that 
led the attack at Solferino came out unscathed than 
there were paupers who came out alive from his State's 
almshouses in 18ri8. He said that of the 2,700 in- 
mates, 666 died, 341 of them being children under five 
years of age. In the North the paupers were not 
always consigned to almshouses. Connecticut towns, 
for instance, turned over their paupers to the man who 
would take them for the lowest terras for the year. 
One observer mentioned a batch of 60 men and women 
disposed of a.t the rate of $15 a head. That is, the 
contractor who took them charged the town but $15 
a year board for them. He lodged his paupers in a 
one-story house with attic, twenty-five by thirty feet, 
and worked them upon economic food. In the South 
it was not unususd to find almshouses deserted ; but yet 
the average cost of keeping paupers was more than twice 
that in the North, in spite of such e.\pedients as that 
employed at Charleston, where the expense for paupers 
for five years, ended in 1S49, was 81100,707,34, and 
where gradually the amount derived from working the 
paupers at cracking sUmes for street^paving became 
almost great enough to maintain them. In both sections 
the majority of inmates of the poorhouse were more 
than twenty-four, or less than fourteen, years old. A 
great percentage of illiteracy and of pauperism at the 
North was due to the foreign element; but the percent^ 
age of pauperisn) between 1850 and 18G0 was greater 
than the percentage of illiteracy. In the whole Korlh 
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in 1S60 vera 15,976 mora foreign pauiiers thiui 
ones. Isew York, with tlie greatest nmuber in tha 
country, liacl 79,144 native and 85,641 foreign paupet&i 
Massafhusetts had 18,010 native and 33,870 foreign) 
Illinois, 1,658 native, and 2,970 foreign. The whols 
Soutli liad but 2,044 more foreign paupera than Con** 
nectieut., Vermont, and New Hampshire alone. 

The criminal situation was similar, though iu 1860 
the forei^i element furnished 48 per cent in the South, 
and 68 jwr cent iu the North, of the crime; and y«t 
there were noarlj eight times the number of nativo., 
criminals in the North aa in the South, 

The criminal code of the South was enlarged by the 
presence of slavery, and it might be imagined that Uiere 
the free blacks would have contriljuted greatly to the 
number of offenders.' The inmates of prisons and 
penitentiaries on Juno 1, 18o0, were as follows : — 
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These totals are leas than others given in anotbi 
table of the census of tliat year, but they will serve | 
ilhistrate the general conditions. They show thftt \ 
proportion of negroes in prison to the negro populd 
■was greater iu the North than in the South, thoof 
they contributed in a, greater degree to the total ia t 

' In IS.1T MnsgncliiisplM hail eight capital offences, 
YlrgiuU bAit llilrU'rii. There were variations In olLer Stales. 
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South. They constituted 18 per cent of Southern crimi- 
nals, and 14 per cent of Northern ones. Massachusetts 
hail 139 negroes and 1,507 whites in jails, penitentiaries, 
and houses of correction, on June 1, 1850. One-eleventh 
of the uumljer of prisoners were negroes. Virginia 
had 95 negroes and 227 whites in prison or reforma- 
tory. Two per cent of the inmates of almshouses ia 
Maasachuaetts and 12 per cent in Virginia were negroes. 
But the free negroes of Virginia were more than twice 
as luimerous as those in all Xew England, and six times 
as many as in Massaohuaetts. One in every 102 negroea 
in Massachusetts was in the almshouse, and one in 292 
in Virginia. 

In this connection, slaves liave been practically disre- 
garded. Few survived In the Kortli ; and in the South 
they were rarely permitted to become a burden upon the 
State. The black slave who stole from hia master was 
punished upon the plautatiou. The white employee of 
the North who stole waa punished by the State. The 
South, while bufflened with the majority of free negroes, 
escapetl in great measure the criminal class immigrating 
from Europe. Its code may have been more severe ; but 
its thin settlement not only made concealment of minor 
crimes more easy, but lessened the incentives to crime, 
with the exception of crimes of violence in communities 
where men take the law into their own hands, uo matter 
in what section they may be. 

' Henry ItiiEfner, presidenl of Washington College, Ta., 
made a trip to Tennessee [n 1S38, and slated that, duriDE; a ride 
of mora thun 400 miles through the most populous parts of the 
State, with frtquenl stops, he saw but one dnrnken man, and 
rarely heanl profane laiif,'""!!^- 
At that time a retired iairjer was cdllciBiiii,' the revival iu soma 
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TW Smtk bad tbouands of iniolihantt vl» ' 
' pooc In tht y<irih t&er vuoM tui« beeone tbe eian.^ 
fiOH whidi bu been pvolrad the CiampL Bat c 
tmly few were poor naoogh to be viUtag to go to tin I 
alnAoase. Moreom, the climate emtbled mea on tin I 
fWftcn ol " LfBch' * U v," "Iricb be «HbMi4 M vtcaU^ prin«i il 
TCafMnn. at of laliAIag (Bnuanrr md Okesl {lOBkhBent II 
crftM* ■rtiut ur finuvAM. " l.jncii'* Law " bad U* orisia la | 
Ml OlSiEiizaliuci in PUUflTinia t'lraaty. Va^ in thr Imat qoutO 1 
Mlhttlziilr^albrratatJ. The f .t P' ja pnt. called «ltfr Hi 
CrfoiM] nillUm Ljiuli. vu MM toSkmi— 

"Whetvaa, tiiAii|' of the EahaMtaitla ot the rofmlf of ntttjl- 
Teafat, u wHI u alMwhen, kave nulabird (ml ma<I inlolFnUii 
leMSi 1»T » »r( of lawl^M ii!«i who tiavp haoilpd tb*tn?p}TCT to- 

■teallng tbelr bone*, counterfeiting and passing paper cmrener, 
and committing many oiher species of TiilaDy too leiiious to be 
mentioncil, and that those file miscreants do still persist in their 
diabolical practices, and hare hitherto escaped the civil power 
with impunity, It being almost oteless and unnecessary lo hare 
recourse toourUws to snppresa and punish those freel>oot«rs, they 
having it In their power to extricate themselves when brought to 
Justice, by suborning witnesses who do swear them clear — we, the 
■ubscril>crs, l>eing determined to put a stop to the iniquitous prac- 
tices of those unlawful and abandoned wretches, do enter into the 
following association; to wit, Ihat, next to our consciences, soul, 
and l>ody, we hold our rigbti and property sacred and inviolable. 
We solemnly protest before God and the world, that (for the fu- 
ture) upon hearing or tuiving sufficient reason to believe that any 
vlllany or species of vlltany having been commuted in our neigh- 
borhood, we will forthwith euibody ourselves, and repair immedi- 
ately to Ihn person or persons suspected, or those under suspicloua 
characters, harboring, aiding, or aBsieting those Tillaius ; and If 
they will not dfslsl from their evil practices, we will inflict such- 
corporeal punishment on him or them, as to us sliall seem ade- 
quate to the crime committed or the damage sustained; that we 
will protect and defend every one of us, the subscribers, as well 
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he. 
vel 



outskirts of civilizatiou to exist with less personal exer- 
tion than in the North. House-rent and fuel were 
hardly reckoned among the annual expenses; and the, 
soil, left to the squatter or the small renter, may have 
been too poor for cotton, but some kind of corn could] 
be raised on it. Hence the influence to pauperism 
not as great in the South as elsewhere.' 



jointl; aa acrernlly, from tbc iiiatilt!) anil assaults offered by >n; 
other person in tlicir behalf; and further, we do bind ourselvei 
jointly and sererally, our joint and several heirs, etc., to pay or 
CAUse to be paid all damages that shall or may accrue In conse- 
qoeoce of this otu" laudable trndertaking, and will pay an equal 
proportion according to our several abilities; and we, after having 
a suSirient number of subacribers to thin association, will convene 
ourselves to sonie convenient place, and will make choice of our 
body of five of Che best and most discreet men belonging to our 
body, to direct and govern tlie whole, and tve will strictly adhere 
to their determinations in all cases nhatsoever relative to the 
above undertaking ; and if any of our body be summoned to 
attend the execution of tills our plan, and fail so lo do without 
a reasonable excuse, they shall forfeit and pay the sum of one 
hundred pounds current money of Virginia, to be appropriated 
towai\I defraying the contingent expense of this undertaking. 
In witness whereof we have lierennlo set our liands, the 22d day 
of September, 1780." 

' Indirectly the statistics of insanity and idiocy throw some 
light upon the subject of relative happiness, In 1S4D the while 
insane and Idiotic in the United States numl>ered one for every 
078 in the population. In the South the ratio was one in 044, 
and in the North one in 9B5. In 1850 the ratio was one in MI 
of the free population in the Soutli, and one In 672 In the North; 
and in 1810 it was one in eSO in the South, and one In 005 In 
tlie North. Free negroes helped to swell the proportion in the 
North. The ratio tor the whole poptdatlon, including slaves, wa* 
one in 1,104 in the South, and one In 902 in the North, in ia40, 
one In 850, and one In 860, in the South In 1860 and I8dO respec- 
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With all allowances for tbe differences between the 
sections for their advantages and disadvantages, the tact 
remains that the common school system of the North 
did not retard the growth of pauperism and crime, 
as may have been expected, and that these menaces 
of civilization were not disproportionately enhanced by 
the illiteracy in the South, Ah-eady there had begun 
to he shown in the free States the effects of a common 
suhool adueatioD, that made it easy for the foreign-born 
to take the places of natives in occupations requiring 
no book-learning, and which prepared its thousands for 
a higher plane of life, without modif\-ing society suffi- 
ciently for their accommodation. The day of the many 
persons qualified and the few opportunities had begun 
contemporaneously with th« development of whilom lux- 
uries into necessities. For generations in the South, 
the few alone had been given opportunities to become 
qualified for leadership; few large cities existed to nurse 
crime, to excite to discontent, and to spread their natu- 
ral and moral miasma over the country. 

As long as a man is coiitent«d, he is happy; and as 
long as he is hapjiy, he is not moved against his neigh- 
bor. A man may be poor and without booi-1 earning, 
and yet be contented and educated. Another may have 
an education, in the popular acceptance of that word, 
and yet really be uneducated. He may Iiave millions 
of money, and yet be discontented. Real progress is 
the child of a proper discontent ; and conservatism may 
be confounded with the inaction of self-satisfied igno- 

Uvcly, the ratioa in llie North (or those years not being appre- 
ciably different from those already quoted. [See Appendix E, 
Table 8.] 
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ranee. No great niovemetit of humanity is aii unadul- 
terated good. Reverting, then, to the primary purpose 
of education, and granting tliat the machinery for ele- 
mentary education of the North was in its conception 
superior to that of the South, the student of the whole 
situation cannot avoid the conclusion that the South 
showed the better condition in comparative freedom 
from pauperism, crime, and discontent, among the masses 
of the free population. The discontent with national 
affairs was bom of the educated class. 

As to the higher education, it is only necessary to 
recall the names of alumni of many colleges and univer- 
sities to give the Soutli a place of honor, even omitting 
those men who linislied their college careers above 
Mason and Dixon's line, to return to their section for 
real life. From the University of Virginia went forth 
teachers to all parts of the South, cabinet officers, 
speakers of the House, bishops, governors, and men 
prominent in public affairs. North Carolina University 
furnished a president and a vice-president of the United 
States, senators, judges, and diplomats; and while there 
are some instances of SoTitherners who touched the 
heights of fame and usefulness without having enjoyed 
the higher education, the South luay take a just pride 
in the devotion to its interests, the sagacity, and the 
achievetnents, of those who entered active life from its 
colleges and preparatory schools. 




US 






efOdrctenetaE. b tte chb of Oe SmA lUs 

ioB. Ito liiffijij fcjaliwj vas 
bf s nttll flojoal^, if Bot tf^ a ■iamlf, of tibe 
wlnte popdirtio% ami fnmwnimnnj should be Tiewed 
Willi §p6CJjil irfciwicg to tint poitioii of &e cnmimiiiiij. 
But witboat s knowledge of die puUkatioDs belonging 
to tbe Soath, and of the reading habits of its people, no 
adequate conception of American literature may be had. 
Between 1$30 and 1840 a distinct American literature 
had only begun to thriye. Equality of natiTe genius to 
that of England^ France^ or Germany was not justly dis- 
puted. But genius had been occupied in developing a 
nation from scattered seaboard colonies. It had in its 
cultivated form expressed itself chiefly in politics and 
law. The change from statesmanship in national affairs 
to politics probably accounts for the fact that newspapers 
increased more rapidly than literary periodicals from 
1834 to 1837. Authorship as a profession was just be- 
ginning to be recognized. In 1822, it is estimated, not 
more than ten men in the United States lived by their 
pens. This estimate does not, of course, include the 
writ(»rg for the press. Fifteen years later their number 
iiiiiy have been greater, but they were to be found prin- 
cipally in States north of the Potomac. Men whose 
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works will always stand in the front rank had begun 
to write; but the taunt of a British magazine, "Who 
reads an American book?" still rankled, and was not 
entirely unfounded. Literary prejudices had been bom, 
but not between the original sections. " Can any good 
come out of Nazareth ? " was a question applied by the 
East to the West. 

Professor George Tucker of the University of Vir- 
ginia, speaking at a time when it was thought that emu- 
lation between the North and the South, previously 
expressed in efforts to obtain the mastery in national 
politics, would be diverted into the more profitable 
rivalry of letters, placed the writings of Marshall, 
Madison, Ramsey, Hawks, Allston, Lee, Kennedy, 
Wirt, Jefferson, and other Southerners, in the same 
category as those of Livingston, Kent, Story, Adams, 
Bancroft, Dwiglit, Halleck, Bryant, Willis, Paulding, 
Cass, and Everett; and named the Southern Literary 
Messenger as the companion of the Knickerbocker and 
the Mirror, 

The record of the next generation was hardly one 
of rivalry between the sections as book-makers, but 
rather one of quickening literary aspirations in which 
men of both parts of the country shared. In the 
South, aspirations were not so manifest, because popu- 
lation was more scanty, and because sentimental and 
practical difficulties supervened. Southern men and 
women had the purpose to write ; they felt the impulse 
to sustained effort in literature; but not always were 
they willing to print, not always was a publisher at 
hand. And when they gave their work to the world 
with a degree of modesty remarkable in a section 
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vkoe tbe •df-aacrtMB at the jnf mbi^bI r*****^ 
aal otBtor «■■ wi3a igruiH, ttej fi<nwt1y ■ t a ided 
paUkitjr I7 nminim\i to tl« w« ^/bac 

B—e poMMS wnte with m> aMoftim of iwliliihmi. 
bat acr^ «» gnlify tibetr iwtiatta. Otkcn tstotded 
Ihiii iii l iiMin fm iiiiiii l iriiw iwlj ■■mtjii miiiil fiiiiiili 
Janet Buhmi Hop* jxefercd to -writs st fint as the 
fitMaiyexcaloritfHeB^EUeii. Bnerij Tneker wrote 
Ua Bovdb by wajr of rdaxatiaa ; and bis famoos " I^- 
tuan Leader," a lemarioble pnipbecy of cwiditiflM m 
Virgioia at tbe mtbrtak nt ihe war, ^ipeared in Uut 
thittwa as having been written by "Edward WiQiaiB 
Kidiw-jr." arif] br tome p«?<m5 was attributed to Abel 
P, CpBliui, lucker's Oieou, wiw iater ealenM Tjiet's 
cabinet. Several writers excused their Tentures by an- 
nooDcing that they were written to fill an interval of 
leisure which the authors could not devote to reading, or 
for rest and entertainment when fatigued by professional 
labors, or when bad weather prevented out-of-doors ex- 
ercise. One writer would be described as being in the 
habit of "throwing off such scraps at idle times without 
effort and without pretensiou; " and another offered bis 
verses for publication only at the request of friends. 

Self-depreciation was apparent in those who gave 
promise of immortality. Philip Pendleton Cooke, in 
writing to an acquaintance that " Florence Vane " had 
come to his mind one spring morning as he ^as walking 
in a flower-garden and heard his young wife singing in 
an old country house, said that he could not understand 
the hold that "so slight a work" had taken upon the 
public. After his early death it was said that, "fame 
was with him not a spur to scorn delights and live labo- 
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nous days, but rather a rewaril only too Httlo merit 
for such efforts as he felt it a duty to put forth iu liter- 
ature in recognition of the high powers which he knew 
he possessed." ' 

Kiehard H. Wilde, associated with the history of 
Georgia in his manhood, kept secret his authorship of 
the lines, " My life is like the summer rose," until he 
felt that it was necessary for him to deny that they had 
been written by others. 

This diffidence was a result of a feeling on the part 
of both writers and readers that literature had a higher 
office than that of supplying the means of livelihood. 
In a region where the lawyer dominated in the domain 
of intellect, as much because of hia connection with 
State affairs ns Iwcause of anything else, it was diffi- 
c<dt both for the educated professional man to resist the 
charm offered in a public career, and for his fellows to 
realize that he might be as serviceable to the commu- 
nity with his pen as with his tongue. That men should 
write for money, unless they were connected with the 
press, seemed to require at one time an apology. The 
spur of necessity to make a living by the pen was 
absent for many who would have been qualified to do 
so ; and iu some quarters the author was regarded as an 
inferior order of man. " A man who has sense enough 
to write a book," wrot« a Virginian in 1834, " very often 
lias too much sense to publish it." That is very true 
iu part; but the intent of the observation was indicated 
iu the subsequent statement that few Virginians pub- 

> Interesting gUmpsco of iLe poraoual ani] ULerarj life of 
Cooke are given In volumes xvl. 370, xvil. 80!). and xitI. 41S of 
the Southtrn Lilerarj/ Metaenger. 
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lished but those who should be perpetually enjoined the 
use of the peu aud ink, and that the literary reputation 
of the State had never suffered much from scribblers. 
Simms's work for thirty years could not prevent a news- 
paper discussion in Charleston about his qualification 
to write English; and this led to the comment, "We 
shall expect to hear soon that the good people of Bos- 
ton are in doubt as to Mr. Longfellow's aquaintance 
with the alphabet. . . . When will the people of tho 
South learn to know and honor their worthiest literary 
men ? " ' 

In 1857 John E, Thompson, who knew his section 
well, took a brighter view of the situation when he 
wrote, "The literary men are regarded with greater 
consideration thau formerly, and are not now compelled 
to walk under the high legs of politicians, and peep about 
to find themselves dishonorable gi'avcs. It is getting to 
be thought that a man iniiy perhaps accomplish aa much 
for the South by writing a good book as by making a 
successful stump speech; that he wlio coutributes to the 
enjoyment of liis fellow-citizens by a lofty poem, or 
shapes their convictions by a powerful essay, is not an 
idle dreamer merely; and that the pen devoted to the 
treatment of subjects out of the range of politics and 
commercial activities is as usefully employed as the 
tongue which is esercised in the wearisome declamation 
of legislative halls.'" 

Southern authors were hampered by diflBdence, by 
traits inherent in themselves, and by their circum- 
stances. Many of the aspirants for fame in the school 
> Simthern Literary 2[emeager, sxlx. 3IG. 
•iWd.,xxv. 4T1. 
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of fiction and poetry were accused of a lack of fertility, 
of materia], and originality of style. In the midst of 
nature and with a history full of romance, they with 
difficulty overcame the influence of old-world models, 
particularly Scott, Moore, and Byron. Scott deeply 
affected, not only the earlier Southern literature, but 
also Southern life ; for the character of Scott's works 
appealed strongly to a civilization that gave the title 
of " A Southern Refrain " to George P. Morris's poem 
beginning, — 

" Near the lake where drooped the willow 
Long time ago." 

G, V. R. James, the pupil of Scott, was a resident of 
the South for several years as British Consul at Norfolk 
and Richmond ; and that he was admired personally 
and aa an author may have strengthened the Scott cult. 
That Cooke, Baldwin, Longstreet, Bagby, Legar^, Meek, 
Hayne, Hope, and Simms had done much to lay the 
foundations for a healthy Southern literature did not 
prevent the criticism that certain manuscripts were not 
available for a Southern magazine because they aped 
the style of the weakest Knglish novels, and treateil of 
matters in which but one person in a million was inter- 
ested. "Why will Southern writers," asked the editor, 
" persist in drawing from bad models instead of from 
nature ? " Twenty-five years before the hope had been 
expressed that the native writers would confine their 
efforts to native subjects, throwing aside the trammels 
of foreign reading, and selecting from the copious ma- 
terials abounding in their own country.' 

' Southern LiU-rary iU^rvnavr. xxxl 155. 
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When they did write, some authors could not escape 
a certaiu kind of dilettanteisni ; they were inclined, as 
one critic expressed it, to rely too much upon mere rude 
strength aud coarse vigor, and " to despise the labor 
Unue as an occupation fit only for the intellectual 
drudge." With difficulty they avoided the easay style 
even in fiction ; and though the essay, like its rhetorical 
kinsman, the oration, often displayed a profundity of 
knowledge and a logiisal philosophy, it was often weari- 
some in its wordiness aud in its confusion of pedantry 
with learning. 

Another drawback upon authorship was described 
rather contemptuoiisly in 1837 in the sentence, "We have 
no great cities on this side of the Potomac, and there- 
fore no inobs, civil or literary." ' When slaves and many 
of the no-property class of whites were excluded from 
consideration in estimates of the reading population, 
their number was comparatively small and scattered. 
While the retirement of a plantation and the indepen- 
dence of fortune may have been conducive to reflection 
requisite for an enduring literature, their very existence 
may have contributed to mental indolence and a lack of 
ambition to write anything but pastimes. The towns, 
too, reflected plantation life, and added but little to the 
total population of the States. 

But the growth of any literature in modem times is 
dependent upon close settlement. Authorship may bo 
best developeil in solitude, and the reading habit best 
formed among persons removed from the bustle of 
every-day life; but for the encouragement of undertak- 
ings that give the works of authors to the world are 
* Soalhfrn Literary itci^cngtr, 111. B32. 
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r of interests among a large uumber 
of people, and the stirring of the intellect by coutact of 
readers of many claaaes, whether tbey he called a " lit- 
erary mob " or a body of educated men and women. It 
is not surprising that the Southern Muse indulged ia 
long naps, with but short intervals of waking, as a South 
Carolinian put it, or that as late as 1838 the criticism 
was justly made that the writing of the history of Vir- 
ginia had not advanoed beyond the merest annals. Ap- 
peals from those who were endeavoring to build up a 
local literature against such heavy odds served little 
purpose except to present an inferential pieture of the 
times. In 1838 it was suggested that in the South 
there were country gentlemen of means and e<lucation 
who by aubscribing to a dozen or half a dozen periodi- 
cals might diffuse a taste for recreation in literature 
in their neighborhooils. But the question was asked, 
" How few of our families are reading ones in the strict 
sense of the term ? IJesides the newspaper, the Far- 
mer's Register, the Sporting Miigaxiv!, and the year's 
almanac, a few trashy novels constitute, it is feared, 
the major part of the libraries of our otherwise social, 
agreeable, and hospitable country houses. If our squires 
won't read themselves, why don't they provide solid and 
substantial nutriment for their wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters? 

Again in 1843 regret was expressed that an Ingraham, 
a Wilde, a ifeek, and a Lieber should seek so often a 
Northern theatre for the display of their culture; and 
a young editor exclaimed, " JIow glad to us will be the 
day when an ardent, liberal love of learning shall have 
' 8i)ulbfm Liternry Jfi'iuiciiyrr, v. 708; li. C76, 
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siippi some of th« bobbies of Southeni intellMl^ | 

hare roused iu sudden energies, and imparted a t 
for purest joys and sweetest solaces !" Between 1843 fl 
and 1850 correspondence lo the SoutJi from >'ew Tod^l 
showed another phaae of the situation. The booksellend 
of the metrojHjlis toM one writer that the most costljl 
and reehercki portion of the invoices they received frMAl 
Europe went to the old mansions on the )>auk5 of tlie I 
James and the Savannah, and on the bluffs of tliol 
Mississippi ; and that the South was supporting by its I 
patronage much of the Northern periodical literatnrt I 
The ruling class of the South were readers, bat they J 
seemed to prefer to read something produced beyond 
their borders. 

Plantation life developed an individualism that was 
as pronounced in literary leanings as in other matters. 
It was conducive to conservatism, which valued English 
masters, not merely because they had been prized by 
one or two generations, but because they were superior 
to many of the growing American school ; and this habit 
naturally degenerated into a patronage of new English 
writers because they were English. This fashion re- 
ceived a rebuke from one editor. Condemning " the 
shallow, vain, and heartless title-tattle of the self-styled 
beau monde and corpn elite of society," he said, "It is 
but too common for our leading men, professional as 
well as others, to affect something like a sneer at every 
attempt in the walks of polite literature. Their exam- 
ple, we fear, has imparted a tone to the reading circles 
generally, and has served to beget that inordinate appe- 
tite for everything foreign which has either obtained a 
fashionable currency abroad, or occasioned some excite- 
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ment in that busy, Doisy, gossiping class of society,, 
'whose Doise is so vastly disproportionate to its in- 
fluence." 

At the same time, too much was expected of native 
writers by those who perhaps had enjoyed in youth 
the family library stocked with specimens of the best 
in European literature, or whose tastes had been formed 
under the sway of the well-stored minds of their paN 
ents. To the calm statement that ehildren should not 
be allowed to reach maturity in the belief that the intel- 
lectual wealth of New Kngland was superior to that of 
the Southern States, was added the excited rhetoric, 
" We have been too long tributary to the North ; it is 
time, high time, to awake from our lethargy, to rise 
in the majesty of our intellectual strength, to put oa 
the panoply of talents and get)i«s, and strike for 'the 
prize of the lugh calling' in literature."* 

Bishops Leonidas Folk and Stephen Elliott, in their 
address to the people of the South upon the subject of 
the University of the South, wrote, " Labor is per- 
formed among us by a caste ; and there is, in conse- 
quence, a large body of men who can devote themselves 
to the elegancies of literature, and to such a culture as 
shall make their homes the envy of all lands. The 
worhl is trying hard to persuade us that a slaveholdiug 
people cannot Vte a. people of high moral and intellectual 
culture. Because for the last seventy years, in the ne- 
cessity which has laid upon us for hewing down our 
forests and settling our wildernesses, we have been 
neglectful of the details of literature, the world has 
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Bppotte, and has worked the impression is 
b tlT68, that our ingtitutions are unfavorable 

to litf development. Before this position can bo 

estiibl , the literature of the Hetirews, a slavehold- 

ing p^ by the direct permissioo of God, inuat be 

blottti ■\« ■" ' - ■'■' "1 'ii^Q feeling that, 

because somc iiunities had produced 

enduring works, toe » Id also do bo, or that a 

section that had given "nole coiintry statesmen 

anil military leaders, coui" • /m^o, give birth to a 

national literature, was, inately, much stronger 

than the substantial aid ofterwl in the time of travail. 

Occasionally the beliof woa expressed that a com- 
bination of writers in the Korth were determined to 
restrict the chances of Southerners for recognition in 
that direction. The reception given to Slmms in Kew 
York in the fall of 1856, the policy of the " Brothers 
iu Unity " of Yale in their index to periodicals, of 
Griswold, Dana, and other editors of literary material, 
led to a complaint that a cabal, or cot-erie, of authors, at 
one time in New York, and at another in the neighbor- 
hood of Harvard, were inclined to keep all the honors 
among themselves. Theie were but few grounds for 
su<^h an insinuation. Beyond the Potomac men were as 
ready to avail themselves of the advantages of co-opera- 
tion in literature as in everything else. The absence of 
such co-operation, especially on the part of readers, may 
have been one of the main causes of the slow growth of 
a Bouthem literature. Complaints of antagonism in the 
Xorth to Southern authors, while possibly applicable to 
individuals, proliably reflected the inexperience of the 
' De Bote's Rerien, xxvi. 644. 
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complainants, for they cannot stand firmly against the 
facts regarding the mass. Certainly the announcement 
of the publishers of the "New American Cyclopedia," 
edited by Dana and Ripley, was of a most friendly tone, 
and a list of the contributora shows that it was sincere, 
"The greatest pains have been taken by the editors," 
said the publishers, "to secure to all sections of the 
country a full and fair representation in the pages of 
the Cyclopedia. They are impelled to impartiality both 
by self-interest and by their sense of right and justice. 
The republic of letters knows no North and no South, 
no East and no West; and no respectable literary man 
could for a moment so far forget himself in the conduct 
of sucli a work as to show or feel any sectional par- 
tiality." ' 

But publishers were included in the anti-Southeni 
combination that was largely* a creature of the imagi- 
nation. One writer in pessimistic style bemoaned a sit- 
uation where, as he said, opinions, like books, were 
furnished by those who preferred that Southerners 
should not supply themselves, "The chances are al- 
ways unequal," said he, "in the case of a Southern 
author, who stands almost alone, whom no literary 
clique or community protects, and who, in addition to 
the fact that he intrudes upon those who aim at a 
monopoly of the manufacture, makes himself odious 
by the intense devotion which he shows to the interest, 
the institutions, and the histories of his own section." ' 

The truth is, that not only did Southern authors seek 
Northern publishers, but also that in many instances 

■ Dt Boio'* BfvitiB, xxvllt. 238, 

■ Bouthem HUrary Mesiitngvr, xtil. 2G1, 
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they were given eiieouragemeut ; and it is not reason- 
able to imagine that publishers before the war were 
different from modern ones, or that tliey permitted aaiy 
consideration of sectionality of the author to control 
them in deciding whether it would pay them to publish 
a particular book. At seventeen yeara of age, while he 
waa still at college, Philip Pendleton Cooke was wTit- 
ing for the Kiikherbucker, whose editor gave no stinted 
praise to Wilde upon his Florentine discovery.' Maury 
was a contributor to SUUinan'a Jouriial, published at 
New Haven ; John B. Thompson wrote for the Literary 
World and for the Xiiic.kerfmcker ; and W. J. Hubard, 
the Richmond artist, sketched at Longfellow's request 
the ilhistrations for the poems, " Footsteps of An- 
gels," and "The Skeleton in Armor." For more than 
twenty-five years the works of Southerners issued from 
the Northern presses, anif within a few months of 1860 
thirty-two works of Southern authors, representing 
Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, were published by two New York houses.' 

' Willie willnlrew from active politics after service in Con- 
gress to go to Europe to study tlie lilemture ot Italy. TJie result 
of his stay tliere was Ills rescnri-h 111 the life of Tasso, and his 
ilisrovery of an autlientic portrait of Dante, drawn by Giotto ou 
the wall ot the Bargcllo at Florence. 

" The list ot Northarti piihlisliers of Southern works before 
the war and souie of llie volamcs Issued Includes the following : 
A. Hart, Philadelphia, .1. B. nart's "Misslgsippi Scenes;" 
Carey & tlart, Philadelphia, nowlaon's " Ilistorf of Virginia," 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Henlz's poems ; Harper & Brothers, New 
York, Oayam*'s ■' Louisiana," Robert Tyler's " Ahaaiiems," 
Hungerford's "Old I'lanlalion," Wallis's -Glimpses of Spain," 
John Eslen Cooke's "Leather Slot-kins and Silk," Strother'a 
"Virginia Illustrated;" Apiiielon & Co,, New Yurk, <;ayarr^'B 
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Kiuthern publishers, like Nesbit & Walker, P. D. 
Buniard, J. VV. Raudolph, George West, of Richmond, 

William and Joseph Neal, and John Jliirphy, of Balti- 
more, Walker & Rioharda, and S. ti. C'ourtenay & Co., 
of Ciiatleatoti, did their best as mediums of exchange 
betweeu readers and writers. But they were at a dis- 
advantage. The eloaer population of the North made 

" Romance o( Loulslanft," Thoniaa K. Dew's " Digest of Ancient 
anil Modem Uistory," a ponthiuuous iasue, Rev. Dr. WEIllam 
Pinkney'B " Life of William Pinknej," Baidwin's " Flush Times 
In Alabnmaand Mlasisaippi." Mrs. Welby's poems, T. B. Thorpe's 
"Hive of the Bee-nunter," Cooke's "Virginia Comedians," 
A. B. Meelt'B ■' Bed Eagle ; " J. B. Lippincott, PhiladelpUia, 
Campbell's " History of Virginia," Colonel P. St. George Cooke's 
"Soenea and Adventures In the Army," Bishop Meade's "Old 
Cbiirches, MinisUirs, and Families of Virginia," William Archer 
Cooke's " Constitutional History of the United States ; " Ticknor 
& Co., Boston, volumes of poems by J. M.Legar^, Henry Timrod, 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne ; Lltile & Brown, Boston, Munford's 
translation of the Iliad. Tueker's '■ Principles of Pleading," Bives's 
" Life of Madison ; " George P. Putnam, New York. Strother's 
lllualrated edition of Kennedy's "Swallow Bam," Scheie De 
Vere's " Uutlinesof Comparative Philology ;" Baker &Scrlbner, 
New York, Aitoton's "Miscellaneous Writings; " Charles Scrib- 
ner. New York, " Aplieila, and other poems," by Thomas Bibb 
Bradley and Julia Pleasants ; John S. Taylor, New York, Fon- 
taine's " Tales of the Hiiguenou ; " Edward S. Diddle, Philadel- 
phia, Haury'i "Navigation;" "Wiley & Putnam, New York, 
Simms's " Views and Reviews oC American History ;" John 3. 
Littell, Philadelphia, John Taylor Lomax's " Digest of the Laws 
of Real Property;" Lea .t Uianciinril, Philadelphia, Kennedy's 
" Life of Wirl,"Lyncli's" Narrative of the U.S. Expedition to the 
River Jordan." Wltli these, perhaps, should be included Foote'a 
" Sketches of North Carolina " and hia " Sketches of Vii^inta," 
the former published by Uobert Carter, aud the latter by J. B. 
Lippincott. 
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the paUidiing business mate certain theie than in tbe 
South. 

At interrmls efforts were made in different forms to 
aiDQse the people to a sense of their condition. The 
historical societies in sereral States, the Ijcemns here 
and there^ the scientific associations^ the college debat- 
ing societies, and the library associations were indica- 
tions of a cooperative literary spirit, hampered, howerer, 
by strong social instincts, and the obstacles to r^inlar 
and largely attended meetings. 

Magazines, rallying places for readers and writers, 
were issued from time to time; bat they met with 
failure or only temporary success. At Mobile, ^ew 
Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, St. Louis, Augusta, Bich- 
m(jji(\j IVtersburg, and Baltimore, were born such peri- 
odicals as tlie Mirror^ the W^sf^rn Monthly, the Litem rtj 
GazfJte, the MnfjnoHa, the Orloiiy the Field and Fire- 
side, the Ladles' Book^ the Western Continent, the Com- 
jnler, the Kclejrtlc, the Kaleidoscope, JiitsselPs, and the 
Stjythern Parlor Magazine. Tliey were ephemeral ; and 
alxjut the only three of high standing in the South 
were the Southern lAterary Messenger of Tlifhmond, 
the Stmthem Quarterly Uf.vlew of Charleston, and 
I)e Bow^s Commerrlal Uerlew of New Orleans. 

The first was published continuously for thirty years, 
and deserved a better financial success than it obtained. 
It was an American magazine, drawing its material and 
its subs<!riptions from all sections, and sharing with the 
KnlrkerUoeker a national and Euroi>ean reputation. The 
second was more of the character of an English review, 
interesting, but at times i)onderous. It wiis evolved a 
few years before the third publication, and expired in 
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tiie niiilst of the excitement of tlie tifties. De BowX 
Revitw w&s primarily statistical. Its editor fotinded it 
wlieii lie was hardly of age, but sustained it with ever- 
widening range until the jfreat issue became of tirst 
importance. 

Their many excellences were not Bu£Elcient to ovei- 
coine the com]>etition of similar publications in other 
parts of the country ; and their experience was no variOr 
tiou from the uormal literary life in their section. T!ie 
best eiforts uould not obtain the support that they luer- 
ited. De Bow said iu 1853 that his subscrii)tiou list was 
nearly as large in Ifew York as in New Orleans, and 
that the sale of his " Industrial Statistics " had been six- 
fold as large north of the Fotomao as below it. ■' Tlie 
South often subscribea to its own literature," he wrote 
two years later, with italics for the verbs, " but pays for 
(because tliat is the nilc) the literatiire of the North j " 
aud he apologized tor the ap])earanee of Northern adver- 
tisements in bis niagoziue un the ground tliat he could 
not obtain such in the South, and that the c-onsiderable 
portion of the income of the Rwien- was derived from 
that source. " If the Southern people would bestow 
on their own literary organs,'' said one writer, " but a 
moiety of the patronage they so freely extend to the 
perioilicals of the Northern States, it ^^'oul<l keep alive 
half-a-dozen magazines in the front rank of letters." 
Tlionipson, in illustration of this proiwnsity, wrot« at 
one time that the greater portion of the paper used In 
the Menteiujur was purchased from a mill in Richmond, 
purely from a disposition to encourage home manufac- 
tures, and yet that but one director of ihe pHUhlishment 
was ii subscriber to the magazine. Later, when the 
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relations between the North and the South were tei»- 
porarily severed, it was said in reference to tlie eartii 
period, that " Sontheru patriotism was never proof agai 
Xoi'theru newspapers and picture magazines. . 
enables a man to abuse the Yankees, to curse the 
Yankees, to fight the Yankees, to do everytliiiig but 
quit taking the Yankee papers.'" 

Thompson had exerted himself in vaiu to stir up a 
spirit of pride in his Southern publication in emulation 
of the achievements of the Korth. liut his appeals were 
to no purpose, even when bearing upon the paj'luent of 
just dues to the magazine in moments of necessity ; and 
frequently, he said, it had depended for mere subsis- 
tence upon the minority of its readers. 

Literature could not depend upon the masses, for pop- 
ulation was thin and not easily reached. Men of cul- 
ture preferred, it was said, the foreign quarterlies^ 
because they cost no more than the home productions, 
and were infinitely better. ^Vhen they subscribed to 
Northern perioilioals, they were influenced by the habit 
of looking to the North for the latest news, literary and 
scientific, because it came first to New York or Boston, 
and by the existence of close business connections be- 
tween the two sections. With weekly lines of sleamers 
touching at all Atlantic ports, the Northern magazines 
were enabled to appear before the Southern ones iu the 
book-stores below the Potomac. 

The press was accused of having sadly neglected the 
literature of its section ; and the Cliarlestou Courier de- 
scribed this neglect as follows : — 

' De Jtuio'* Hrriea, ivlii. uW) ; Southrm LStrrary J/nNtm- 
,/rr. xxlii. SM ; jmxlli. ^37. 
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" We ask of our editorial brethren if they do not perceive gen- 
onU; Ilirougbout their exchange list more full aiul more fre- 
quent references to Northern than lo Southern inagazlneB? And 
we ask further it this diacrlmlnation Is not found to be Increas- 
ing in favor of the Northern mag&zises In proportion as we recede 
from the grtni IIitcs and routes of travel and communl cation ? 
Bon eoniinon is It to meet a ' Ba-ckwomls ' ezehangv, whose first 
imge is occupied weeic after week witli tales from some natuhy- 
pamby vehicle of rosewater lileralure and sentimental syllabub ? 
How common is it to And offers of clubbing, flaring, and glaring 
announcements of prospectus, etc., in fftvor or bcltaU of Northern 
magazines ? " ' 

Those offers for clubbing and those prospectuses, the 
seduction of the people " by agents ot trashy literature," 
as Governor Hammond viewed it, — forgettiug in liis 
tilt at the North that he was doing the iiiteliigenoe 
of his section an injustice, — revealed the real agency 
against Southern literary enterprise — deficiency of cap- 
ital and business tact. 

The motto, ascribed to Poe's influence, upon the title- 
page of Mestenger, "Au gri dr noa di'sirs hieit ping gu'au 
gei dea vents," — As we will, not as the winds, — was 
significant of the general tendency. The motto is 
hardly one that the modern advertiser would adopt. 
liut the Southern ideal in literature was to let a work 
rest upon its intrinsic merit. The New York publish- 
ers knew how to gain wide notice for what they had for 
sale. They understood the value of prompt appearance 
of their publications in all parts of the country. If 
their readers desired illustrations, they furnished tliem, 
whatever may have been their own private taste. They 
used the works of Southerners when they thought it 
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would pay them to do so. They were iu suarch of suc- 
cess; and they knew that they could not secure it by 
beating the air and imploring support on the grounds 
tbat their magazine was sectional. Their methods were 
business ones. 

That marked the difference between tlie two sections 
in more than one department of literature. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks, the South, during 
the twenty or thirty years before the war, gave to the 
world a coterie of book-makers, essayifits, and poetizers, 
comparatively few iu reputation, meeting, perhaps, the.' 
fate of the prophet in his own country, and not always 
fulfilling the requirements of latter-day criticism. But 
the mass of them compared favorably with the maas <^ 
their Northern brethren, and some gained a permanent 
place in American letters. 

Simms, with his store of knowledfre, his gift of lan- 
guage, devotion to his section, versatility of expression, 
whether in romance, historj', or philosophy, and with 
his determination to follow his profession, was pre-era- 
inentty the Southern littereiteur of his day. John P. 
Kennedy's gift was of secondary importance to him, 
yet his works are among the masterpieces. Edgar 
Allan Poe was associated by education and residence 
with the South] and in lialtimore and Richmond laid 
the foundation of his unique career. But I'oe belongs 
to the world, and his writings may bo classed in no 
school. Simms's life extended from the days of Stephen 
Elliott, Hugh S. Legar^, aii'l William "Wirt, to those of 
tlie new school of jmst-bcUtnii writers; and many a 
younger writer shared with him the honor of repre- 
senting the South. 
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At eighteen Philip Pencileton Cooke was publisMug 
essaja upou English poetry; later, his Froissart ballada 
appeared, together with critical articles of current iu- 
tereat, sketches of oiit-ot-doors life, ami such fiction as 
" John Carper," " The Gregoriea of Hackwood," and 
"The Crime of Andrew- Blair." He followed with 
greater culture the trail of Kercheval, the chrooicler 
of tlie Shenandoah Valley ; he combined the sportsman 
and the author; the turkey-hunter had his literary 
closet ; and he could not escape being a poet, as he waa 
a born lover of nature, and lived within sight of Bhe 
Blue Ridge. It was not unusual for him, when ideas 
came to him on a hunting-trip, to use for manuscript 
purposes the paper he had stowed in his bat for gun- 
wadding. 

Joseph G. Baldwin's " Flush Times in Alabama," pub- 
lished aerially at first, went through seven editions ag- 
gregating twenty thousand copies in less than a year 
when appearing in book form ; and a second edition of 
A. B. Longatreet'a " Georgia Scenes " followed close 
upon the first. These two men, with Dr. George W. 
Bagby, the gentle satirist and pure humorist, came 
nearer than any other writers to what Dr. Bagby con- 
sidered a rarity, — ■' the man who can paint with pen 
and ink the real life around him, this Southern life, 
rich with every element of humor and pathos." ' 

Matthew F. Maury, thougii not a literary man by pro- 
fession, wrote as " Harry Bluff " his '■ Scraps From the 
Lucky Bag," a series of sketches of life in the navy, 
reminiscences of many officers in their prime before 1840, 
and suggestions for the imiiroveuient of the American 

> SoMtherii Lileriinj .Vfrj<»i»j;.-i-, xxsi., Iffli. 
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sea forces. He elaborated, too, with niucb technical 
kuowledge aud pleasant diction schemes for the up- 
building of Southeni commerce, for steam navigation to 
China, and for a railroad across the Isthmus of Darien. 

Professor George Fred. Holmes, in arldition to his uni- 
versity duties, was prolific of essays, criticism, and biog- 
raphy. Washington Allston, in pleasant Northern exile, 
was skilful with the pen as with the brush. S. Teackle 
Wallis recalled in hia style and his topics, Spain, the 
land where he had enjoyed excellent opportunities for 
study. John R. Thompson, successful as a literary trav- 
eller and editor, was one of a group of poets which 
included Henry Timrod, Paul H. Hayne, J. M. Legai^ 
and Thomas Bibb Uradle-y; and two of his poems, 
" The Hurial of Latan^ " and " Music in Camp," written 
at a later date, are sufficient to give him enduring fame. 

John Esten Cooke, with his "Comedians," Marion 
Harland, whose books soon had a reputation oti two 
eontinents ; Augusta J. Evans, whose " Beulah " went 
through fifteen editions in three mouths; and Caroline 
Lee Hentz, devoting her pen to a defence of Southern 
society, — also obtained prominence in Southern litera.- 
ture before the war. With them stood Jcre Clemens, 
A. E. Meek, George W. Thompson, of Alabama; \V. M. 
Stantou aud J. E. Leigli of Tennessee ; Sidney Dyer and 
J. W. Matthews of Kentucky; Maria G. Milward and 
W. S, Bogart of Georgia ; William C. Rives, Wyndham 
Robertson, Susan Archer Talley, Julia Mayo Cabell, 
Mary J. Upshur, R. R. Howison, Charles Campbell, W, 
N. Pendelton, Thos. R. Dew, John Collins McCabe, and 
George Fitzhugh, of Virginia ; Francis L. Hawks of 
North Carolina ; Mary E. Lee, S, H. Dickson, and for a 
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time Francis Liebcr, of South Carolina ; J. N. McJilton, 
George H. Calvert, of Maryland ; J. E. Knight of Aikan- 
sa,s ; B. W. Bailey of Texas ; and a brigade of minor 
writers. 

Mention should also be made of the many men and 
women who modestly concealed the authorship of their 
writinga contributed to magazines and newspapers, or 
who were satisfied when they had committed their 
thoughts to the privacy of their commonplace books. 

With some the literary instinct found expression in 
addresses before college societies or other organizations. 
The fugitive verses of others were welcomed to peri- 
odicals; and many recorded in graceful language their 
experiences, whether they were spendiog a week on the 
Great Smoky in Carolina, making an overland Journey 
to Siam, hunting the condor in Chiti, or seeking amuse- 
ment in Eur0[iean travel, or in trips to New England or 
the new States of the West. 

The Southern mini! was brought into touch with that 
of the North, and of Europe, tlirovigh the wide circulation 
of books and periodicals from Boston, New York, Lon- 
don, and Faris. Local magazines published original and 
selected poems and extracts from the writings of Long- 
fellow, Paulding, Aldrich, Bryant, English, Willis, Sig- 
ourney, and others of the North. Many of the essays 
of Henry T. Tuckei-man, Park Benjamin, Charles Lan- 
man, together with Donald G. Mitchell's "Reveries of 
a Bachelor," first saw the light in the Messenger; and 
the appearance of new works on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Sue, Dumas, " Owen Meredith," and Hugo gained 
prominence, was promptly announced in reviews that 
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vtn in amy taitif f» rharaftcruwl by a dvenaunst- 

big jadgDMAt whieii sabaeqoent jean ntsuined. 

In 1838 an agitaCioa ia faror of tniernaEional txxpj- 
riglit, carrird od ia Sew York and Philadelpfaia, ex- 
tended to Riefamiind, Ckarlestun, and 2i*w Orleans; 

and while one writer eonte&ded that there shmU ba 
no OKpfright law, bat that the common law sfaoold be 
applied tor the protectitm of the propeity of aathoi^ 
otlwiB adTsaeed azgnmBnta similar to thoae that hara 
dona serrice ever since in the same caose. Id t^et, 
nothing of importanee transpiied in the genenil &ehl 
of liteiature in which some persons in the Soath did 
i>ot i^bow an apjtreciative interest, or neie cot prepared 
to liismss im a high [ilaiie. 

When the war cut off the South from the osoal 
sources of mnch of its literary supply, and made it 
almost absolutely dependent upon the publishers of its 
own section, they responded to the call upon them as 
promptly as did men and women in other tjelds. To 
mat«h Harper's Weekly, the Southern Ilhistrated New* 
was bom. West & Johnson of Bicbmond paid, in 
1862, about $15,000 to Southern authors, and arranged 
for the republication upon equitable terms of English 
works; and Goelzel & Co., in far-off Mobile, wrote in 
the same year to Bulwer that they had published ten 
thousand copies of his " Strange Story," allowing him 
ten cents for each copy, and that they proposed to con- 
tinue that courtesy in dealing with the works of foreign 
authors. 

At that time Dr. Bagby was collecting material for 
volumes upon the heroic and humorous incidents of the 
war; W, Gordon McCabe was sending from the How- 
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itzer's Camp essays nipon Dante and upon political cor- 
ruption ; S. Teackle Wallis was writing in prison at Fort 
Warren his " Guerrillas ; " Lamar Fontaine thought of 
" All Quiet Along the Potomac " as he stood on picket ; 
" Open Letters to an Englishman, explaining the Causes 
of the War " were composed by Captain W. T. Walthall 
of the Alabama Volunteers, in camp near Davis's Ford ; 
Howison was writing his " History of the War ; ''' and 
Adjutant Samuel Davis, of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, found time to write a review of " Tannhauser." 

Their devotion to Mars did not lessen their love of 
Minerva. Their diflBculties were but extreme types of 
those under which many of their brethren had labored 
for a generation. The former were confronted by the 
stern realities -of war, the latter by the conditions that 
had contributed to the necessity for war. The conclu- 
sion of that struggle emphasized the fact that the pen 
is mightier than the sword as a moulder of public opin- 
ion. This had been recognized by some in the South, 
especially by those who had attempted to build up a 
solid literary life. But not sufficiently had they been 
seconded. War, the subsequent paralysis of reconstruc- 
tion days, and the occupation of energies in restoring 
from the ruins the material interests of a section, not 
only were a bar for a time to any great literary effort, 
but were the means of obliterating or distorting by tradi- 
tion much of what remained of the earlier history. 

But a candid study of records that remain, in the 
light of conditions that prevailed forty or fifty years 
ago, must lead one to hold in honorable remembrance 
the earnest efforts of Southerners to aid in creating a 
pure and lofty American literature. 
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Auowa tb« fcBlsm of ScntlterD Ii£e Qlaatnkaif w 
tiptxtning watoB oi its dnaetmstics, the tarn 
Imd nrofh pTomiDam^ Bj cnnTeotion is mamt, mt t 
polttK&I bodj*, bat the ■aserablj' in vbirii men of t 
fnrtie* met to an endesTcir to duraiss. untside tfae abador J 
of fXiiitkA, vital mWrests or ihpir seetioc. aai! to devise 

This conrention idea foood expression as earlr as 
1837-1839 ia the meetings at Macon, Augusta, and 
Charleston. At Charleston six of the cotton States 
were represented by 219 delegates. South Carolina send- 
ing 170, and Georgia 33. The general purpose of these 
gatherings was to arouse interest in the commercial 
inileifendence of the South. The addresses issued were 
elalxirate arguments for the possibilities and the neces- 
sities of the South, and the resolutions adopted were 
thought to embody the plans for accomplishment. It 
was resolved that commercial credit and capital should 
be extended, that a portion of capital should be diverted 
into commercial lines, that the banks should aid the 
merchants, that foreign capital and credit should be at- 
trwted, and that to make possible direct lines of packets 
from and to Southern ports a demand should be created 
at thdwe i>ortH by opcnini,' up the interior of the country. 

Nothing was a^^hieved by the early gatherings, and a 
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contemporary critic pointed out the weakness of resolu- 
tions "not to buy Northern goods when they can get 
Southern, unless the Northern ones are the cheapest j 
not to freight Northern vessels when they can freight 
Southern ones, unless the Northern ones freight for 
less."^ 

They were not really representative of any one class in 
the South, and it would have been remarkable had their 
resolutions been effective. The convention that may be 
considered the model of the later series met in Mem- 
phis in 1845. In March of that year Captain Bingham 
of Arkansas went to Memphis to organize interest in a 
military roa^l from the Mississippi to the Indian fron- 
tier. At a meeting called for his benefit, it was sug- 
gested that a convention be held in July. This was 
adopted, but the attendance in July was so small that 
adjournment was had until November. 

The call for the convention excited fears of some 
persons that it involved a political scheme, perhaps the 
creation of a vast Western empire ; of others that the 
delegates would not be able to avoid a conflict over 
the tariff question during discussions of trade, commerce, 
and internal improvements. 

Sis hundred delegates from sixteen Southern and 
Western States and Territories promptly negatived these 
apprehensions. The test proposition of one delegate, 
that the seat of national government should be re- 

' Southern Literarj/ Jfenswip-jir, t, 3. One o( Ibe earlyreso- 
latloiu olToreil was tlisl. tl was " sacred duty which the cllizeiui of 
the Southern and Soutbweslern States owe ti> thciiinelvca, their 
posterity, and llieir coimtry, to give a decided prefpreiipe (when 
tenoB itre equul), In procuring their supplies, lo our luercliaDta 
who carry on a dir«ut trailo with foreign Dations.'' 
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moved to a [itiice west of the Alieghanips, was not iicr<| 
mitted to be recorded in the prof^eedJngB and was soIidl^T 
opposed ; and among the first resolutions was oni 
iug thiit the convention, " far from desiring to engeiidi 
sectional prejudices or to encourage attempts to alienatt 
any portion of one country from the rest, regard tin 
North and the South, the East and the West, as om 
people, in sj-mpathy and in interest, as in goTemmeirt^ 
and country, and hold their countrymen of every State J 
to the duties and responsibilities of a closely connect«d'J 
and indissoluble union." 

John C. Calhoun was chosen president of the bod^j] 
and rtie vice-presidents were representative men. Thq 
were I>r. James Overton, Tennessee; Colonel Job] 
Hanna, Kentucky; Colonel WiUiam Strong, Arkansa8|j 
General Roger Barton, Mississippi; Captain H. 
Shroeve. Missouri; Hon. C. C. Clay, Alabama; Hon.,i 
I. Morgan, Louisiana; Major A. Black, South Carolina^ 
General Leonard White, Illinois; Dr. Richard 8ne€ 
North Carolina; J. S. Hawkins, Ohio; Hon. Williai 
Birch. Indiana; General A. C. Dodge, Iowa; B. B. Minot^ 
Virginia ; General E. P. Gaines, Louisiana. 

Western Pennsylvania was also represented; anjt^ 
although eastern Virginia ha^l not been included in J 
the original call, its delegate was welcomed by acclamar j 
tion, and he was made a vice-president. 

Calhoun, in his opening address, dealt largely witt 
the subject of the power of the general government t 
carry on a system of internal improvements, 
he did not believe, he said, as lie had seen the evi 
effects of the policy ; but he did not extend his objw 
' Jie-Boic's Eeniew, i. 8. 
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tions to the improvement of the MisBissippi. This 
river he called the great highway of Westeru commerce, 
the inland sea of the country; and he believed that as 
much stteutioa should bo given to its improvement and 
defence by the government aa was given to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Individual enterprise alone, he continued, or the joint 
efforts of States and individuals, could not do it ; and, 
therefore, it was within the province of the government. 
He argued also that, indii-ectly, the Federal power might 
contribute to internal improvements by granting alter- 
nate portions of ruioccujiied lands to roarls proposing 
to pass through them, though he hoped the government 
would not long remain a Land proprietor, and that a 
bounty amounting to $2,000 or $3,000 a mile be given 
by allowing railroads to ijnport their iron duty free. 

Though Calhoun tiad expressed at the beginning of 
his speech pleasure at the apparent determination to 
exclude matters tending to excite political prejudice, 
he could not help dealing ^-ith a subject that was at 
that time an active political one. It is rather signifi- 
cant that the successors of the Memphis convention in 
after years gradually assumed a political character, not 
only in the personnel of active participants in their 
deliberations, but in the trend of the discussions. 

There was little, if any, politics at Memphis ; and what- 
ever sectionalism was expressed was a sectionalism of 
two-thirds of the Tlnited States, anxious to secure proper 
advantages. 

Resolutions adopted demonstrate that fact. They 
favored ])]ans for the deepening of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, a shii>-canal between the Mississippi and 
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the Great Lakes, military and naval defences for ths 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts, a national armory and foundry 
in the West, a marine hospital in the same section, th« 
reclaniatiou of waste lands along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, a railroad from the Mississippi to the south 
Atlantic cuast, the removal of obstniutions from tbe 
river at St. Louis, a dry-dock on the Gulf, and the com- J 
pletion of the military road from the Mississippi opposite \ 
Memphis to the highlands of Arkansas. 

Committees were appointed to draft an address to the 1 
people and to memorialize Congress, and a feir months I 
later Calhoun made his report in the Senate upon thel 
memorial.' This was about the only immediate result J 
of the convention, though it may be proper to meutioi 
that the subject of the warehousing system discussed at J 
Memphis was embodied in the tariS legislation of 1846. T 

Some IVestemers were not satisfied with the outcoma 1 
of the meeting, and they held another convention at] 
Chicago to favor particularly the project of a canal ; and I 
that convention was one of the marks of the diversioa I 
of trade of the upper Mississippi valley from New'J 
Orleans to Sew York and other Eastern cities. 

Subsequently railroad conventions were held at St. ] 
Louis, Memphis, Bristol, New Orleans, and other citieB^I 
At one held in New Orleans in January, 1852, between f 
six hundred and eight hundred delegates were present^! 
from Louisiana, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala>^l 
bama, Florida, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texaaf;^ 

■ In It he conienUed thai the reasons which influenced th4il 
frsmers of the ConsLitiition to ileln|B;al« to Congress the power \a 1 
regulate commerce among the Slates were th«n as applieable to^ 
the StAtes bonlering on the Miaslaaippi nnil lis great iribut»rin 1 
AB tb«j were to thow borUeriog on tbe Atlaniic. 
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and Georgia. Among the plans broacheil was the con- 
struction of a railroad from Washington to New Orleans. 
At St. Louis aiiil Memphis, in 1849, had been advocated 
the construction of a railrcrad from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, and the Bristol convention appointed a com- 
missioner to visit Europe in the interest of direi-t trade. 

Other gatherings of a more limited character were the 
Virginia Mercantile Convention of 1851, the Virginia 
Internal ImjirovemeHt Convention of 1852, the agricul- 
tural bodies at Macon in 1852 and at Columhia in 1854, 
the meetings of the cotton planters at Macon in 1851, 
at Montgomery in 1853, and at Nashville in 1859, and 
the Tobacco Convention at Richmond in 1857. These 
represented particular interests of the South, and cannot 
be classed with the Memphis Convention, or with the an- 
nual conventions held during the decade preceding war. 

Interest in the latter was undoubtedly heightened by 
the circumstances of the time. Indirectly they were I 
outcome of the political compromises of 1850, compro- 
mises that satisfied none of the parties to them, 
response to a feeling that the South should take steps to 
maintain its position in !he Union and improve it, the 
questions brought at first before them were of a prac- 
tical nature, dealing with commerce, manufactures, and 
education. Theory and politics crept later into the de- 
bates; and finally, as the border States failed to send 
delegates, the South Carolinian, Georgian, and Misslssip- 
pian dominated over a body that had come to represent, 
not the slave States, not the great South and West, but 
the cotton States alone, and not even a united sentiment 
there. 

Be liow made in his magazine, in June, 1851, an i 
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phatic appeal for Southern couveutiona to take action 
for the defence of the policy and the institutionB of ths I 
South, Many other men shared De Bow's opinion; and i 
in December, 1852, with \Vm. C. Dawson, of Georgia, 
president, there assembled in Baltimore the first of a ^ 
series of conventions that met regularly until South, I 
Carolina gave the signal for war. The only Southern 
States not sending delegates were Delaware, Arkansas, 
and Texas; and though some delegates thought that 
Maryland had been chiefly benefited by the gathering, 
in the advocacy of a line of steamships between Balti- 
more! and Liverpool, the resolutions favoring means of 
intercommunication in tlie South, South-west, and West, 
and the encouragement by the United States of a steamr 
ship line to tbe Amazon, were of equal importance t 
the whole South. 

The body that adjourned to meet in June, lS5d, t 
Memphis, became, in fact, a permanent institution, kuowK-l 
as the Southern Convention, the Southern and WesteiSfl 
Convention, or the Southern Commertrial Conve»ticaL*-J 
It recorded rather than influenced the opinions held \ 
the dominant eJenient of the extreme South; and thl 
explains, perhaps, the coiuparative failure of its meeW 
ings to have any efEect upon the industrial and commw 
cial conditions. 

For a time material topics preponderated over those 
originating in the conflicts at Washington among men 
who lived, and moved, and had their being in politics. 

' Its other scasiona were at CharU'Ston In April, 1S34, New 
Orleans In .lanuary, 1B65, RictuuoDd In February, 185U, Savauo&li 
in Dei-enibcr. lefiO, Knoxville in August, 1857, Montgomery in 
Uay, ISag, an<! Vicksburg in IMay, 185H. 
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At Memphis the discussions were principally upon the 
subjects uf a railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
the passage of the Isthums of Tt^huantepec, the free 
navigation of the Amazon, the en<:ouragemBnt of Soutli- 
em education by the employment of native teachers, the 
establishment of a home press and normal schools, and 
the use of text-hooks written by local authors, and of 
the improvement of the Mississippi and the harbors of 
Baltimore. Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile. 

With additions or other modificatioua these measures 
■were under consideration for several years ; but few, if 
any, were aided to accomplishment. Captain Albert 
Pike was one of the most ardent pleaders for a Pacifio 
rmlroad, and from 1854 to 1859 a route near the tliirty- 
second degree of longitude was favored. Pike insisted, 
that it was useless to expect Congress to build the road, 
and that the South should undertake the work. If Con- 
gress did build it, he said, a northern route would be 
selected, and the South would have to pay for it. He 
proposed tliat the Southern States should confederate 
for the purpose in a legal union, dealing as indeiiendent 
States, negotiating, if need be, witli Mexico, asking no 
favors of the North, and telling the general government 
that if it wished the mails to be carried over Uie road it 
should pay for the privilege. 

N. D. Coleman of Mississippi opposed Pike's scheme 
as savoring of politics, and T. A. Marshall of the same 
State said that Mississippi would not consent to be 
taxed for a road built one thousand miles west of its 
borders. Though the Southern States, he argued, had 
one general interest, tliey a,lso had separate ones, and 
could not be brought into united action within ten or 
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• twelve years. Pike renewed his efforts at New Orleans, 
contending that it was the duty of the general govern- 
ment to aid the project by land grants, and by using the 
road for transporting the mails, troops, and munitions 
of war ; and at Savannah his suggestions were adopted. 

Lieutenant Maury was one of the leaders in the effort 
to secure free navigation of the Amazon, and he was 
prepared with facts to prove its advantages. He said 
that the monarchical party in Brazil were opposed to 
progress, hut that the republicans were in favor of the 
scheme. But James Lyons of Virginia viewed the plan 
as "daring, outright filibustering upon a neighboring 
nation." ' 

The filibustering spirit, however, was occasionally 
manifested by individual delegates. One thought that 
the acquisition of Cuba was essentially necessary to the 
protection of commerce and the security of the Southern 
coast ; another would have mapped out work for diplo- 
mats by having the United States oppose interference 
on the part of European nations with the relations of 
master and servant in Cuba; but no disposition was 
shown by the convention as a body to encourage this 
spirit at the time. 

In regard to Nicaragua, however, there was a different 1 
tale. At Savannah was expressed the sympathy of tie 
convention "with the efforts to introduce civilization 
into the States of Central America, and to develop these 
rich and productive regions by the introduction of slave 
labor."'* A resolution indorsing Walker and the intro- 
duction of slavery into Nicaragua was opposed at Knox- 
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ville; but 'Walker and the Irish patriot, Jonn Mitehell, 

were welcomed to the Montgomery Convention ; and 
Percy Walker of Alabama offered a resolution criticising 
the acts of the Fedei-al government in interfering with 
the enterprise of Walker and his following in Nicaragua, 
and stating that if persisted in they would dissolve the 
Union. A motion to lay this on the table was lost by 
a vote of 23 to 39 j Virginia'a 15, South Carolina's 8, 
being for it; and Alabama's 9, Loulsiana'a 6, Georgia's 
10, Mississippi's 7, Texas' 4, and Florida's 3 being 
against it After debate, and the elision of the clause 
referring to disunion, the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. Its conclusion was that, " we believe that the 
people of the Southern States, not only entirely repudi- 
ate these wrongs to their former countrymen, but also 
regard them as indirect insults to themselves; and we 
accordingly warn the Federal government that a further 
persistence in such acts will render the government 
odious to the people of the States and contemptible to 
foreign nations." ' 

By that time the convention had wandered consider- 
ably from the lines in which the practical minds of the 
earlier delegates had espected it to move. Their diffi- 
culties were very great. Harbor improvements were 
brought to the attention of the convention^at Charleston ; 
and Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
delegates opijosed the idea of the general government's 
making them. Amendments were offered by C. C. Clay 
of Alabama, and T. J. Kirkpattick of Virginia, designed 
to meet constitutional objections; but the talk developed 
the fact of the impossibility for party men present to 
' i>e Bout's Iteeicie, xiiv. 003. 
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escape political influences, and a Georgia Whig appealed 
to the delegates to avoid topics which would waste time 
and cause dissension at a time when peace and harmony 
were needed for the welfare of the South. Even when 
government aid to steamship lines was proi>osed, an 
attempt was made to commit the convention to opposi- 
tion to Federal bounties. 

However sincere the delegates may have been in their 
deaire to avoid politics, it was natural for the tariff to 
coDie to the front at Charleston, and for its considera- 
tion to turn Tipon the particular item mentioned by Cal- 
houn in Memphis nine years previously. A motion to 
OJsV for a remission of duties on railroad iron was 
amended by substituting the word '• reduction " for " 
misaion," with Alabama, Plorida, Georgia, Kentucty, | 
Maryland, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, and • 
Virginia in the affirmative, and Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Texas in tlie negative. A proposed 
sobstitute, providing for a suspension of duties for four 
years, and a druwhiuik in consideration of carrying the i 
mails ou the railroads, was lost; and the motion aa 
amended was adopted, with Maryland and Missouri I 
opposing. Reciprocity with Great Britain at reduced ! 
rates was also favored. 

Resolutions were adopted nest year recommending a ' 
specific duty njioii sugar and the abolition of duties on 
railroatl iron ; and Isaac N, Morse of Louisiana wanted 
representatives to inquire into the expediency of abol- 
ishing the tariff and substituting for it a direct tax, his 
idea containing the germ of an income tax. Nothing 
was done with this suggestion, but it was a wedge that 
opened the way for action upon the subject of " absolute 
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free trade and moderate direct taxation." Such a prop- 
osition was at first tabled by the votes of Alabama, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Florida, against those of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana ; but upon reconsideration a special committee 
to report at the next convention was appointed as fol- 
lows : John A. Calhoun of South Carolina, Simpson 
Fouchet of Georgia, William L. Yancey of Alabama, 
John A. Quitman of Mississippi, William Cai'ne of 
Florida, Pierre Soul^ of Louisiana, Hugh McLeod of 
Texas, Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina, Beale 
H. Richardson of Maryland, James A. Seddon of Vir- 
ginia, D. A. Atchison of Missouri, R. W. Johnson of 
Arkansas, A. V. Brown of Tennessee, and James A. 
Bayard of Delaware. 

No report appears to have been made; but taxation 
was discussed, and the debate naturally turned upon 
slavery. Opposition to the tax was based upon the fear 
that it would give the general government power to le- 
gislate upon slave property. To this came the answer, 
that as the North did not regard slaves as property, 
they probably would not be taxed. It was urged that a 
direct tax would no doubt transfer in a few years mil- 
lions of dollars from the North to the South ; and a 
Georgian said that tliere was a party in state that had 
gained power by opposing the tariff, and now was sup- 
porting it because the people could be cheated into pay- 
ing taxes under it. Horace Maynard, a congressman 
elect of Tennessee, who believed in the theory that the 
foreign producer and not the consumer paid the tariff 
tax, thought that an indirect tax was more favorable for 
the South, because slaves used articles not taxed. But 
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B Sonth CoroltnutD waj traily with an inuntmlton of Uw 
evils of iodireet t&xation, iu lite fact tiuU on a gun that 
bad coat faim 9200 abtood, be had been oblignd to paj a 
dntf of $00, u nucb aa tbe tax for a year upon a btia- 
dt*d ilaTca. 

Tariff revuinn did oot, faoirever, progress farther Uian 
a reemameiidation. opon molion of a Virgi&ian, of a re- 
duction by a foreign nation of duties on tobacco. 

To 18S9 free trade and direct taxation were again ad- 
Tooated ; but the subjects were referred to the convention 
that was to have met in Atlanta, in Xovember, 1K6(I. 
Advocates of free trade saw iti that policy the chance for 
a reversal of (conditions that they tliought had operated 
against the Butttli. Tbey reganied the tariff as sectional 
in itfi <jjn-ratiiiii, ;ini! were ;uix:'>iis to aliolish it along 
with tonnage duties. J. \V. C'iay offereti, at CiiarJeston, 
aiesolution for the reduction or the abolition of tonnage 
duties ; and such a resolution waa adopted in 1857, and 
again in 1869. 

Inasmuch as many delegates were politicians, it was 
impossible to prevent long debates upon the questions 
which from campaign to campaign were agitating the 
country with increasing intensity. Though the confessed 
puri>ose of the conventions was the upbuilding of the 
South, and though the sentiments of some delegates were 
strongly Union, it appeared necessary at times to explain 
their position, and to correct an impression that they rep- 
resented the feelings that had essayed nullification in 
18't2, and had culminated in the Nashville Convention 
of 18i50. 

Thus W. C. Dawson, as chairman of the Memphis Con- 
vention in 1853, said that that body was actuated by 
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no feeling hostile to the Union, and frequently assevera- 
tions Trere made to the same intent. Great applause 
was caused at Charleston by Albert Pike's statement 
that the true way for the Xorth and the South to live 
peaceably together was for the South to beuome inde- 
pendent of the North. That might have smacked of 
disuuion, and indeed, at a subsequent convention, the 
speaker, who was Northern bom, was obliged to disavow 
any disunion intention ; but he qualified the word ■■ in- 
dependent " by stating that be would not tear the national 
flag asunder, or break up the '■glorious union of the 
States ; " but that the South ought to avail itself of its 
natural opportunities to become independent within the 
Union. At New Orleans he offered resolutions show- 
ing his attitude toward the North. These recited that 
during the past twenty years fraternity in legislation 
had waned, and announced that unless the free States 
should abide by their constitutional obligations to the 
stave States, the latter would be warranted in uniting 
within the Constitution for protection and independence, 
"equally threatened by dissensions within and assaults 
from without ; " and tliat the convention and the South, 
so far from favoring secession, would ■' never consent to 
relieve the United States and people from a sing!e obli- 
gation, or the performance of the highest duty imposed 
upon them by the Constitution," and would prepare to 
maintain their rights. 

In discussing another subject he said later, " Why, 
sir, if the government of the United States, in case of 
invasion or disregard of our rights by the republ: 
as it now is empire ^ of Mexico, would not interfere to 
protect the rights of her own citizens there, and wage 
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war if necessary for their enfort'ement, llien I for oos 
will cease to be an American citizen, and you ma; raise 
your banner of secession, and I will be found iightisg 
under it.'' ' The gi-eat applause that greeted these 
words cannot be regarded as evidence of disloyaltj, 
though the use of the word " secession " may have 
heralded as treasonable by a cla^ that a few y 
later were denouncing the Constitution because it did 
not square with ideas not influential at the time of it« 
adoption. 

But in 1854 the leaders in the conventiou were 
clined to keep such topics in the background, 
Kelson Tift of Georgia proposed that a special commil 
tee should be appoint«l to report simple, practical 
and constitutional means for defending and securing 
rights of the South in the Union, General Tilghman 
Maryland contended that such a resolution was forei] 
to the purposes of the convention ; and it was referred 
the committee on business. Tift, however, managed 
report from the committee on resolutions that the Stal 
had, by virtue of powers not delegated by the 
stittttion to the general government, the means wlii 
he believetl would '-avert in all time that dreadful 
tastrophe, disunion, and teach the eneniies of the 
stitution, and the usurpers of the rights of States, 1^ 
potent argument of interest as well as justice, that 
schemes of wrong cannot bo prosecuted with impunity.' 

As president of the itichmond convention, Gei 

Tilghman had an opportunity to express his beliel 

the Union; and he told the delegates that the high< 

' I)e /{I'in'a Uniea, xvii. SOS. 
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interests of the South were " to be found in the Federal 
Constitution and the integrity of the Union," and that it 
would be time enough to talk of dissolution when no 
alternative remained. At the banquet that followed the 
brief session, though " Hail Columbia " was played by 
the band, the toasts included " The District of Colum- 
bia, the battle-ground for Southern institutions," and 
'* If driven to separation, the Southern Republic bounded 
on the north by Mason and Dixon's line, and on the 
south by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, including Cuba 
and all the other islands upon the southern shore, which 
threaten Africanization." 

As the convention moved among the slave States, 
the talk of separation grew, though the cry was still 
for conservation of Southern institutions within the 
Union. The results of the campaign of 1856 had their 
weight in the Savannah meeting ; and James Lyons of 
Virginia, the president, predicted the day when the 
South would need all its power to preserve its rights. 
Still he denied that they had gathered to dissolve the 
Union, as had been charged, but said that they were to 
to consider what they could do " to make the Union one 
of the whole country. The South asked, he added, for 
justice and for equality, and would submit to nothing 
else. In spite of his generally conservative words, how- 
ever, certain resolutions were adopted, which could only 
increase the agitation vigorously waged in both sections. 

A recommendation of migration of Southerners to Kan- 
sas, to balance that encouraged by immigrant aid societies 
in the North could not be considered disloyal ; and 
self-protection rather than aj:^gression was the spirit 
that animated the desire to have the national military 
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n m mn t a in the Sooth eqnal to Umm in tlte mt i 
rovttrr, whatem nlleriur mntire mair bare 
to lorV in otie of the icsohitiaQs. This one tnqtufitml ] 
Sontben) netnben of Coa^r^sa to inquire "wtM-tber 1 
their retpectin States and the South as a «Iwl« haT« J 
neetvtd their foil quota of arms diHtriltuialile oodrr iba J 
■eta of Coosreas; and al»u vbether there is placed vith* I 
in their limits in the arsenals of the riiit«(l States, tbdr ] 
full proportioa of arms of eretr kind, and all the mnu- I 
tiofu of war. eampv u>d orthrr pqaipagip of thi! ITnitei. f 
Btatea, wberevitfa tiooin ot aD kiials may be equipped: I 
OD emergvnejr ; and if ritlier be fonnd not to be Uie case). I 
to ui^ immp^iaie action aa may be needed," to plaM 
tiip .Sfoiii in thi* respect tij«>n a footingof eqoaljtj- with 
other sections.''' ' 

Congressmen were also requested to collect isforma- 
tion about the most cfBcient means for protecting the 
coasts and harbors against war-rcssels, and to insist that 
all the important ports of the seaboard and gulf States 
be kept supplied with the most improved means and 
armament for prompt and effective defence. Arsenals 
and gun-foundries were also rccommcn<led. This reso- 
lution had, undoubtedly, a war-like tinge, but it did not 
contemplate hostility to the general government. It 
was based upon apprehensions of attacks supported, if 
not inspired, by a sentiment that later saw notliing but 
beroism in the plan of John Brown and his associates 
and backers. 

Parts of two days were expended in Knoxville in adis- 
pute showing hostility to one element in the Xorth, but 
hardly characteristic of the feelings of the convention. 
' De Bow'a BerUu; iiii. 101. 
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When a resolution was offered inviting to seats in the 
convention all editors and reporters friendly to the 
objects of the gathering, a Virginian moved to lay it on 
the table. He was opposed, he said, to paying the rep- 
resentatives of the Northern press the compliment of 
placing them on the same footing as Southern reporters. 
The subject was presented in various forms, McBae of 
Mississippi, being opposed to shackling the press; Yan- 
cey of Georgia replying that it grated harshly on his 
ear ■' to hear a delegate from the gallant State of Mi»- 
fiissippi favor extension of civilities to a Black Kepubli- 
can editor;" and Brownlow of Tennessee eapressing a 
willingness to allovp a reporter for his Satanic majesty 
to attend if he so desired. Finally the convention re- 
solved to make no formal distinction. But the incident 
was expressive of the fermentation of opinion ; and 
there was, consequently, nothing remarkable in the 
somewhat contradictory address calling the Vicksburg 
convention, and signed by James Lyons ot Virginia, T. 
B. Bethea of Alabama, W. M. Churchill of Tennessee, 
B. C. Yancey of Georgia, and W. W. Boyce of South 
Carolina. This asserted that the convention would not 
consider the question of disunion or any question tend- 
ing to produce that result. But while it expressed a. 
wish to perpetuate the Union, it hinted at the probability 
of the South's being compelled at no distant day to as- 
sert its political independence, and set forth the alternsr 
^^ tives, withdrawal from an association that no longer 

^L recognized the original compact as the rule of govern- 
^H ment so as to become independent " persecutors and 
^H oppressors," or " submission to an oppressive and iniqui- 

L 
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By that time some of the leading speakers in the con- 
vention had taken such positions that even Southerners 
had not full confidence in it; and when it met in 1 
in Vickshurg, the people of that town viewed it with 
distrust, and, as one of its proniotcra wrote, 
disposed to keep at a safe distance from its infected dia- 
tricts.'' " Some of them," he added, " had sniSed 'trea- 
son in the tainted air;' and our friend Governor Footo 
was glad to meet with it, and struggle with it, in its own 
naked deformity."' 

Such a feeling in such a city was not without founda- 
tion. It was excited, not by the acts of the convention 
in the past, but by the growth of influence of members 
who would stop at nothing in their advocacy of slavery. 
There was a certain degree of logic in their contention 
for the revival of the slave-trade; but their premises 
were not sound, and their arguments were not of a kind 
to stunt the growth in the North of an anti-slavery feel- 
ing, or to enlarge Ju the free States the power of a 
party tliat, through fortuitous circumstances, had be- 
come identified, in the miiids of some, with slavery. 

At the New Orleans convention, the subject of the 
slave-trade was interjected by a Louisianian in a reso- ^ 
lution recoil! men ding that senators and repreaentativea 
should endeavor t-o pass a hill for the reiieal of all laws ' 
suppressing the slave-trade, upon the grounds "that J 
African slavery is an institution clearly sanctioned by 1 
the volume of inspiration, that it is the only conserva-j 
tive power of the South and of the Union, and that it I 
constitutes the best state of society, where the African I 
and Caucasian races are compelled to dwell together in J 
■ Dc iloipt ■Eeririr, ssvii. 115. 
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the same ooinm unity." ' No enthusiasm was shown 
over this suggestion ; and when J. H. Gibhon, of North 
Carolina, interrupted a buainess debate at Richmond 
with a. discussion of slavery, the subject waa postponed 
until the next meeting. 

At that time W. B. Goulden, of Georgia, proposed 
that all laws against the slave-trade should be repealed. 
This motion was laid upon the table by a decided vote ; 
and au effort to raise it was lost by a vote of 67 to 18, 
South Carolina and Texas voting in the affirmative, 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Florida in the negative, and Tennessee 
being divided. 

Then was suggested a committee to report upon the 
condition and the prospects of slavery, and upon the 
propriety of reopening the traffic. This was rejected 
by a vote of CI to 24 ; the whole vote of Tennessee being 
cast against it, and Louisiana voting with South Caro- 
lina and Texas for it. Other attempts to place the con- 
vention on record in one way or another were made in 
vain ; and the table received the resolution that a refusal 
to consider the subject was " not prompted by any 
shrinking doubt of the justice of our cause, or any 
unmanly fear of looking those facts in the face." * 

Within a year the sentiment had so changed that it 
was decided to have a committee to report on the mat- 
ter at the Montgomery convention. L. W. Spratt, of 
South Carolina, presented the report, which, after a long 
debate, was ordered to be printed. The resohitiona ap- 
pended to it asserted ihat slavery was right, that there 
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was no wrong in the natural means to its formation, and 
advised that a committee consider the method by which 
it might be reopened. These were revived at the Vicks- 
burg convention. That body sat for five days, and 
devoted four of them to the consideration of the slave- 
trade, with the result of the passage of a resolution, 
"That all laws, State and Federal, prohibiting the Afri- 
can slave-trade ought to be repealed." ' 

Such was the result of an agitation of three years; 
and the discussions leading to it, while by no means 
representing the views of a majority of the Southern 
people, illustrate the theories of a class that would hesi- 
tate at nothing to carry their point. 

Arguments in favor of the slave-trade were of various 
forms. It was contended that the drains from Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri by the doniestio 
slave-trade were changing them to free States. If the 
labor supply there was not replenished from Africa, it 

' De Bote's Herieie, iivl. 713. The vote on this reEolution 
wa» as rollowa : Ayes, Alabama 0, Arkansas 4, South Carolina 4, 
Louisiana 0, Texas 4, Georgia 10, Mississippi T. total 44 ; Noes, 
South Carolina 4, Tennessee 12, Florida 3, total IS. 

A resolution in favor of the abrogation of the treaty vitli Great 
Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade was also passed. 
Two years before, E. B. Bryan of South Carolina hud Introduced 
a resolution for the annulment of the eighth article of the treaty 
of 1S42 provldlug for a squadron on the coast of Africa. A mo- 
tion to table this was lost hy a vote of 42 to d'i, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, North Tarollna, and Maryland being opposed by Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, Mlsslaslppi, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana; and it was adopted by tlie following vote : Ayes, 
Arkansas 4, Georgia 10, Miaaisaippi 7, Louisiana 0, Alabama 0, 
Maryland 4, Virginia 15, Floriila 3, South Carolina S, total 80 ; 
Noes, Tennessee la, NorLii Cnrolinu 10, and Maryland 4, total 28. 
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would come from Europe, and take the local government 
from the hands of the original population. With cheap 
negroes at hand, the hostile legislation of Congress 
coiUd he set at defiance. After supplying the States, 
the hlack population would overflow into the Territories, 
and nothing could control its natural expansion. The 
rival system of free labor at the North, founded upon 
the labor of Europe and supplied by it, would not be 
able to compete with well-trained African levies. 

In the Montgomery report of Spratt, the reasons ad- 
vanced were, that there was no distinction between the 
domestic and the foreign trade, and that the position of 
Delaware and Maryland was becoming more and more 
equivocal. The slave-trade would give the South politi- 
cal power; as for every five slaves that were brought in, 
would be acquired the riglit for three more persons to 
be represented in Congress. More slave States were ne- 
cessary ; and experience had proved that, without slaves, 
no more slave territory could be had. The value of 
land would be increased, and tlie cheaper form of slave 
labor would not come into competition with the slaves 
already owned. The change might reduce the price of 
cotton, but that was desirable. 

In Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, it was moreover contended, there were a 
large cliiss of persons coiiii>olled to work for themselves, 
who realized that there was a difference between labor 
and slave labor. A greater supply of slaves would 
enable all to become slaveholders; and thus all the 
ruling class would be brought up to the same social 
standing, and the " odious distinction " between slave- 
holders and non-slaveholders would be abolished. 




1 tki* tftcT now 1 
f tk tnde ia Afncaa I 
■fvt vbim, te nid, if ' 
I to br wportnl; tkogh ha vaa op- 
foaai lo aa iiiiiim ia Ae paflatioa, and he dcaipd 
Unl mj largr dan ia thr Soatb were iniiaial to tlie 

It was not vise for negroes to be emplored in tlie 
mechADic arts, as the necessarr instraction aatl accom- 
piishmeots would tend to tlie fomentation of <Usooiitent. 
and the slaves would come into competition with white 
meclianicH. The curse of Virginia's domestic economy 
was the excess of household labor. He saw little 
difference between reducing the value of slaves one- 
half or one-third and freeing them. Friends at the 
Xorth, as well as the Northern wingof the I>emocratic 
party, were to be considered ; and, besides, he was not 
prfjiared to throw the gauntlet into the face of Chris- 
tendom. 

The proposition was nothing but a proposition to 
dissolve the Union, he continued, because it could not 
lie ailopted while the Union lasted; and Virginia was 
unwilling to rest the perpetuity of the Union upon such 
an issue as that of kidnapping cannibals upon the coast 
of Congo. 
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" If you intend dissolution," he said, " declare it 
boldly and manfully." 

This provoked applause; and John A. Jones, of 
Georgia, asked, "Will the gentleman go, go now, to- 
day, for a dissolution of the Union ? " 

"I am not going to take a position outside of the 
Union," was Pryor's reply, "until I can go with a 
united South. Give me a case of oppression and tyr- 
anny sufficient to justify dissolution of the Union, and 
give me a united South, and then I am willing to go 
out of the Union." 

. Again there was applause ; and Jones could say noth- 
ing but, " If the gentleman waits for an undivided South, 
he never will go out of the Union." ^ 

In reply to Pryor's argument, Spratt intimated that 
it was not true that non-slaveholders were friendly to 
slaveholders; and he said that in the large Southern 
cities negro draymen had disappeared before the poor 
whites. He did not want slave labor to come into com- 
petition with free labor. 

Pryor had alluded to the remark of W. L. Yancey of 
Alabama, that the Democratic party was the only liga- 
ment binding the North and the South. Yancey said 
that the Northern Democrats had been elevated far 
above the Southerners, who had been beckoned to the 
lowest seats at the government table. He was ready to 
" shed his heart's blood " in defence of Southern rights, 
against the Union as it was. "A man who knew no 
North, South, East, or West," he added, " but was for 
the Union, was for the spoils, without reference to the 
rights of the people." 

1 De Bow's Review, xxiv. 579, 583. 
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Jones, of Georgia, offered a resolution which was not 
adopted, calling upon the governments of the Southern, i 
States to call a convention to devise safeguards for the 
South in the Union, or else to go out of it. 

Yancey traced to Virginia the conception of 1807, of ; 
the idea of aholition. " Thomas Jefferson," he said) 
"fresh from the great field of the French revolution, 
where the ideas of liberty had run into what we now ' 
call red republican ism, the idea tliat the black was equal 
to the white man, spread that idea in Virginia, and from 
Ikim it was transmitted from father to son, and even in 
Virginia is not quite uprooted.'" 

Such Btatementa were Bpecious, but they were not 
correct; and they were not calculated to prevent Vir- 
ginia from following the example of Delaware, that had 
not of late sent delegates to the convention because at J 
the coldness and distrust with which they were metj I 
or to revive the flagging interest of Maryland and Ken- 1 
tucky, that had apparently come to understand the i 
intent of the hot-heads who had gained the mastery of j 
the convention. 

The border States were not the only ones where jud^ I 
ment still swayed the mind. Robert G. Scott, of Ala- ' 
bama, did not want the South to espouse as a cans* 
complaint and resistance anything that would divide it, 1 
The African slave-trade he considered a side issue. For J 
eighteen months the question had been before the people, | 
and not a single primary meeting liad indorsed it 
only one legislature had it been discussed to the extent 1 
of the presentation of majority and minority reports..' 
Another Alabamian was not prepared for dissolution 1 
1 I)e lioie'a lieeiete, uiv. G84. 
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of the Union upon mere abstrautioDs, anil questions of 
doubtful policy. "If we would bring the govetnuient 
to the right track," he said, "and preserve the integrity 
of the Constitution, [we ought] to remain in the Unioa 
and preserve our rights there."' 

A Virginian pointed to the great need of the Sonth 
for unity and harmony in council ; and Yancey of Ala- 
bama said that the South was not even united upon the 
question whether it was justified in breaking the bonds 
of the Union, upon the grounds that its rights had beeo 
too much trampled. 

In studying these portions of the debates, one will 
observe that questions of policy and politics, rather 
than of economics, were of most importance to the del- 
egates. But there were some who viewed the matter 
from an entirely different standpoint. They were con- 
cerned with the subject of the morality of the slave- 
trade, and upon consi-ientious grounds resisted the efforts 
to reopen it. In reply to taunts about the absurdity ot 
defending slavery and opposing the slave-trade, the dis- 
tinction between the two positions was defined. Albert 
Pike said that he regarded the slave-trade and slavery 
as far apart as vice and virtue ; and he did not believe 
there was a slaveholder in the convention who would 
not be glad to think that in the future every man fit to 
be free would be free. To embark in the slave-trade 
would, he thought, make them accomplices in barbarous 
warfare in Africa. 

Andrew Hunter of Virginia said that the recommen- 
dation of Governor Adams of South Carolina favoring 
a reopening of the slave-trade had come " like a thun- 
' D<^ How'* fifcitiP, xiiv. 5111. 
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der-clap cii jl ualtu day upon a large portioQ at least cif 
the Soutli ; '' fuid B. H. Richardson oi Maryland, while 
coDcediDg that it was a comnii.>rcial matter, said that 
the middle of the uineteenth ceutury was not ready 
for such commerce. J. A. Calhoun derided " the sickly 
BentimenlalJty " over the horrors of the African trade, 
which he thought were greater when it was carried 
on surreptitiously thau if it were open and free. He 
saw no difleretice between the sale of a slave from 
■ Virginia to another State and the foreign slave-trade, 
and he believed the latter to be necessary as a counter- 
poise to the influx of labor brought from abroad into 
Northern States. 

On tlie same line W. 15, Ooulden, of Georgia, argued 
that it was worse to take a slave from Virginia, separating 
him, a Christian man, from his family and associations, 
than to bring one from heathenism in Africa to Chris- 
tianity in America ; and in nine cases out of ten saving 
him from the vengeance of his captors. He, too, wanted 
slaves to be so cheap that the possession of at least one 
by every man in the South might prevent "an antag- 
onism between slavery and labor, like that between 
capital and labor in the North ; " and R. B. Baker, of 
Alabama, desired that the poor whites might be pre- 
served from the menial offices they would have to fill 
were it not for slaves. 

Expediency prevailed for a time, though a resolution, 
declaring that it would be inexpedient for any State 
or its citizens while in the Union to attempt to reopen 
the slave-trade, was laid on the table at Hfontgomery. 
It was cast to the winds, however, when Vicksburg was 
reached. There Spratt renewed the agitation, and along 
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with it the question of disunion was more openly de- 
bated. It had already been asserted that the election 
of a Republican to the Presidency would result in the 
subversion of the government, and that the end would 
then have come. In that event the people of the South 
would not wait for his inauguration. A willingness to 
go with the South on that issue, even if the election 
were had under the form of law and the Constitution, 
was expressed by W. L. Yancey, but he added that the 
issue was " an inferior one ; and when, if they should 
not succeed, and he was asked why judgment of death 
should not be pronounced against him for treason, he 
could not, as he could have done upon present issues, 
raise his eyes to Heaven and say that he was guiltless 
of wrong against the Constitution and the laws of the 
country."^ This cause, which had been in the air 
since 1856, was formally introduced, though unsuccess- 
fully, in the Vicksburg convention, in a resolution sub- 
mitted by J. J. McRae, of Mississippi, to the effect that 
the election of a President by the Republican party in 
1860, by a sectional majority, "will be a virtual dissolu- 
tion of the compact of the existing Union of the States ; 
and in that event this convention recommends to the 
people of the slaveholding States to meet immediately 
in convention, to determine the mode and measure of 
upholding the constitutional government as it at present 
exists, by preventing the installation into office of a 
Republican President and the inauguration of the Re- 
publican party in power ; or, failing in that, to resolve 
the slaveholding States into a separate, independent 
organization, with such constitutional form of govern- 

^ De Bow's Review, xxiv. 600. 




affeet tie •eetSoot. Sorth asd Scfcrh. ih^iv Ttmld be any 
uxXiata. Xcnth and SootL. to -race a ccniefl : and it is 
hy ao mems certain thai the caii^ of slav«iT Toold 
fijwl ita final tiiamph in as act of disfolction." With 
bireliog labor, be argued, came tbe fonn and Fpirit of 
deawcracj; and there was alieadr a contest villi de- 
mocracy in tbe States, tbe cities, and tbe institntioDS of 
tbe Soitth. 

" And must we, therefore," he asked, " take for law 
wliatever may be the will of Congress ? if this measure 
1a approred of this coDTeotioD, and, throagh this cod- 
veiition, of the South, it will be clothed in all the sanc- 
tions that Southern men will ever want for iis adoption. 

' Dt Bim't Bnint, xxrii. fla. Tb* principle! of the Be- 
pnbllcan party were deflii«d as ortpovilioD to Africui ilaTery, to 
the eitnulon of the liutitntion to the Terrilorif^ and to tbe 
■lave-lrade between tbe States ; and advocairT of abolition «f 
■lavery In the Dtitrlct of Columbia and on goTeminent I^'Op- 
ertf , and general emancipation t 
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Approved by Southern sentiment, it will be little matter 
what may be the course of Congress." ' 

H. S. Foote, who considered that the doctrines of 
Spratt'B resolutions, if put into practice, would lead 
to treason and disunion, denounced their author as 
encouraging lawbreaking. .and announced that such a 
scheme, advanced upon the eve of a presidential con- 
test, would end in the concentration of the energies of 
the whole North for the overthrow of the South. He 
was convinced that nine-tenths of the people of South 
Carolina would oppose disunion upon any such issue as 
the reopening of the slave-trade. " A nobler population 
does not exist,'' said lie, " than the population of South 
Carolina. A more gallant, upright, aud patriotic State 
is not to be found in the Union. But she has always 
been pestered with demagogues, especially of late times, 
since the great men of the old times passed away." * 

Walker Brooke, of Mississippi, viewed the measure 
as fraught with ruin to the South ; and he asserted that 
the constitutionality of the laws against the slave-trade 
had never been doubted by any intelligent mind until 
within two or three years, when it had been found con- 
venient to make such a suggestion "to excuse certain 
juries for acting in violation of their oaths." 

Then Isaac N. Davis, of Mississippi, brought the ques- 
tion of State rights into tlie controversy. " The doc- 
trine of State rights," he said, "properly understood, 
_ is the great pabulum of our whole system, the sheet- 

H anchor of our prosperity, and the substratum upon 

H which the pillars of our saiety rest. Here we have a 

^H > De Buw'a Rerieic. xxvil. 207, 212. 
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Uagibk, a piactiol, and a iMime issae affecting tfaoM 

Spratt's resoIotiaBS wen not adopted ; bat the spiiifc | 

of them TU embodied in the Ksolation vhirJi was. j 
adopted, m ^it« of a nunontj report contending tltat- 1 
the acbeme was Utopian, especially- eiix-e " a majori^ 
of the dootbeni States have rev«itaot«l equally stringent 
lawH on this subject.'' 

J. M. Partridge, of Mississippi, protested i^ainst tba 
action of tbe cwDtetttion. Ht was isl«rmpte«i in his 
■pe«oh bjr tlie cbainnan, who said that bis langnage was 
disreapectfnl and indecorous. An appeal was taken 
from this act of the chairman, but was not sustained ; 
and Partridge and Foote, p^.signiii}; their seats, issued, 
with R. E. Crane, J. Regan, R. H. Crump, A Burwell, 
Walker Brooke, E. Emanuel, and G. V. Jloody, a formal 
protest. This was deemed too disrespectful to be en- 
tered upon the minutes of the convention, but it was 
one of the evidences of a lack of ujiity in that body. 

The protesters opposed the slave-trade resolution be- 
cause it did not, in their opinion, embody the sentiment 
of the people of eight Southern Stales represented, inas- 
much as on the statute books of at least ten States were 
laws, many passed within the last ten years, prohibiting 
the introduction of African slaves; because the dele- 
gates did not represent the wishes of the people ot the 
States; because the resolution was impolitic as affect- 
ing the interests of such States as Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and North Carolina, wliicL were represented ; 
because it owed its origin to influences hostile to the 
peace and prosperity of the Union, being antagonistic 
' De llow'^ Herieir, Jiivii. 468. 
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to tlie Constitution aud law's, and sustained mainly by 
aTDwed disunionists ; and, Snally, because it could ac- 
complish no practical good, but would awaken hostility 
in the North. 

In explanation of the fact that so much of the conven- 
tion's time was occupied in debate on such subjects, it 
must be understood that th« great mass of topics was 
handled by a business committee, ov by the conunittee on 
resolutions. Though the resoiutious had little practical 
effect, they reflected prevailing ideas, and hence are vain- 
able. Those adopted were in the main suggestions for 
Congress, for the legislatures of the several States, or 
for the people as a whole. 

Congressional aid was asked for lines of steamships 
from Southern ports to South America, the West Indies, 
and Eurojie; to dig a ship-caual across Florida; to 
deepen Atchafalaya, Matagorda, and Galveston Bays and 
the inlets to other harbors ; to improve the Bed and 
Mississippi Bivers; to establish a navy-yard at 'New 
Orleans; to grant 2,000,000 acres to that city that it 
might be enabled to place itself in a sanitary condi- 
tion; to give mail contracts to the Tehuantepec Railroad 
Company ; to grant lands to railroads in the South and 
West; and to fortify Port Koyal, S.C, Mobile, Ala,, and 
other i3orts. The erection of the Territory of Arizona 
from a portion of the Gadsden purchase, and the exclu- 
sive control of the Tehuantepec route by the United 
States, were also urged upon Congress. 

To the States were le£t the encouragement, of boys to 
go to sea, the bestowal of a bounty for direct importa- 
tions or (he release of such goo<ls from a license tax, 
the organization of quarantine, the aiding of the open- 




r,i ^*Mrtire i^rjt* to t* «^pr«:-Keii bx pli-;*r? and flAve- 
V/diira: to r««or! aj>M tie aiar; -^Jt; taring facilities »nd 
resoorces of the SoaiK and tfc« oapobilitiei and adTvi- 
tagi^ of baitiors: vxl to leun the T^ae of goods not 
produced in the Sooth, bat nxi5iuDed ther« umiully; 
the ijuantitT porchAievi in the North and in Europe ; the 
linblic debt of each State owed to foreignets. to Sorth- 
emt^rs, and to SotttbemeTS, and the extent to which each 
State waA tribatary to the Xorth in connection with 
the public debt; the daties upon imports, and other 
exjienses incident to the patchase of goods in the 
North. 

The zeal manifested in preparing a report upon the 
slave-trade was not exerted to snch a great extent in 
behalf of these subjects, which, if properlr studied and 
profierly presented, might have deterred the South 
from the issue of separation, or, if practically applied 
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upou the basis of earlier douditions, might have re- 
moved the economic grievances underlying the whole ' 
dispute. 

Contrasted with the objects that the convention might 
have accomplished, the slave-trade resolution takes rank 
with the "vagaries and the impracticabilities" which 
failed of recofpiition. Though New Orleans had one of 
the smallest attendances, it was the occasion for the 
jiresentation of quite a number of these dreams. It was 
proposed hy one man that the chambers of commerce 
and commission merchants should adopt regulations to 
end the practice of making advances to planters in an- 
ticipation of their crops. This practice he regarded as 
being at variance with safety in business transactions, 
and as tending to establish the relation of master and 
slave between tlie merchant and planter. He would 
liave made it a penitentiary ofifence for the planter to 
ask for the advance or for the merchant to make it. 
The suggestion was also advanced that home merchants 
be patronized, and that foreign agents and factors be 
excluded from the Southern chambers of commerce, 
and debarred from the purchase and sale of produce 
in the South and Southwest. Resembling this was the 
one presented at Vicksburg, of oou-intercourse with 
Northern States that should send emissai'iea among 
the slaves to render them discontented with their con- 
dition, to induce them to run away, or to incite them to 
insurrection. 

Not without warning did the conventions drift into 
the swift, e.osy-going current of impracticability, instead 
of devoting their time and energies to overcoming the 
difficulties, n.itiiral and artiticial, tijat beset tlieir s 
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D£«i; Mx]. alx>Ti> all. if it esu be considncd as socb. the 
indeimdeiice of the Sonth ^quaUj with that of the 
other [Motion of the Union." ' 

A short time before it had been stated that the eon- 
rentions had made their inflneni-e felt in the genentl 
derelopmeot of the South, the estension of railroads, 
the enlargement and diversification of commerce, and 
the attraction and concentration of population. This 
statement was general in character, and was made in a 
call for a convention, two facts that must be considered 
in entimating its weight. In this day it is difficult to 
decide whether action upon matters advocated in the 
convention was the result of the meetings, or whether 
the discussions were expressions of the tendencies that 
wouM have taken form without the intervention of reso- 
lutions and re[K»rts. On the other hand it may be asked 
wlifitlier tlie gatherings and the publication of their pro- 
ceedings were not actual hindrances to material develop- 
I De lioa'* Retiete, xxii. 81. 
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Bieiit of the South. The facts of 1860 would seem to 
squint toward au afRniiative answer. 

(Jue of the most severe criticisms of the conventlong , 
ever published, as well as an excellent portrayal, though 
perhaps exaggerated, of the conditions rendering them- 
futile as to practical results, appeared in a Virginia 
newspaper shortly before the delegates assembled in 
1858. " If the delegates to the Southern convention 
will take note of a few particulars on their way," was 
the comment, " perhaps they may find food for reflectioa 
mure valuable than has hitherto been submitted in reso- 
lutions and manifestoes. 

" They will start in som« stage or railroad coach raada 
in the North ; an engine of Northern manufacture will 
take their train or boat along ; at every meal they will 
sit down on Yankee chairs to a Yankee table, spread 
with a Yankee cioth. With a Yankee spoon they will 
take from Yankee dishes sugar, salt, and coffee, which 
have paid tribute to Yankee trade, anil with Yankee 
knives and forks they will put into their mouths the 
only thing Soulbern they will get on their trip. 

" At night they will pull oft a pair of Yankee booti 
with a Yankee boot-jack, and tlirowing a lot of Yankee 
toggery on a Yankee chair, lie down to dream of South- 
ern independence in a Yankee bed, with not even a 
thread of cotton around them that has not gone through 
a Yankee loom, or come out of a Yankee shop. 

" In the morning they will get up to fix themselves by 
a 12 X 14 Yankee looking-glass, with a Yankee brush 
and comb ; after perhaps washing off a little of the soil 
of the South from their faces with water drawn in a 
Yankee bucket, and put in a Yankee pitcher on a Yan> 
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kee trashstaud, the partner in honorable e&ile with a lot 
of Yankee wares that make up the sum of the furniture. 

■' Think of these things, gentlemen, and ask yourselves 
is there no remedy for this dependence ? Ask your- 
selves if there be not some mode of a<!tion which will 
bring about a change^ and keep your cotton, your wheat, 
and your tobacco crops from going out of the South, to 
buy for you the things you must have to keep up with 
the age ? 

"Great steamships aiid grand eipajisions and magni- 
ficent speeches will do well enough ; but there are little 
thiugs, and a thousand of them, too, which might have a 
little attention, and perhaps lead to some small advaii- 



Four years before the same view had been taken in 

the statement, that, from the rattle with which the nurse 
tickled the ear of the child, to the shroud for the dead, 
everything that Southerners used came from the North. 

Several elements contributed to the miscarriage of the 
purposes of the original promoters of the conventions. 
In the first place the looseness of the organization ren- 
dered it impossible to command a proper hearing from 
those whom they sought to influence. Primaries, ap- 
pointment by State or municipal authorities, and indi- 
vidual inclination resulted in a membership of men of 
position and character in business, in the professions, 
and in politics. But, with few exceptions, there was 
little permanency in the number and personnel of mem- 
bers, and the determination to make the body permanent 
was made at the eleventh hour of impossibility. 

Generally the State in which the gathering was held 
' De Boio's fieeieio, sxiv. 573. 
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was strongly represented, and othfr States at a distancfl | 

had but two or three delegates. At Memphis five him- ] 

. deed and fifty peraona attended; but two years later, at ' 

New Orleana, only a handful, a hundred, were present. \ 

Bad^ weather prevented a very large gathering in Rich- j 
rnond, which explains the second meeting iu the sams 

year.' | 

There was a wide difference between the Southern and | 

Western convention of 1S53, in which Imliana and Illi- | 

tiiiia sat with thirteen Southern States, and that of nine i 

cotton States of 1859, with five slave States between I 

theiQ and the North not represented ; and the growth of 1 

tliat difference had been ai-companied by a shifting of the 1 
rea.sun for the existence of the coDveutlous. 

Iu 1854 De Bow wrote that they had originated from j 

the iuterference of other sections in the institutions and ] 

policy of the South, but that they met afterward upon j 

purely industrial grounds. Two years later, in calling j 

the Savanuah meeting, it was stated that the primary i 

considerations had been economic, but that vigor bad | 

beem added to the meetings by the " iusolent and aggr«s< ' 
sive spirit exhibited at times by the free States, si 
cient in other countries t*) have led to hostilities, and 
which has threatened, and only been arrested upon the 
tlireshold of, a disruption of the Federal Union itself."* 

Both of these statements were partly true ; for the ds- | 



1 Tbe variations in Bttendunce are Indicated by the num- 
ber o( States represented In dlfforont years. At Baltimore 12 
States were represented, at MempblH 14, at Charleston 14, at 
New Orleans 12, at Riclimond T, at Savannah 10, at EuozvlUe 
13, at Montgomery 9, and at Tickaburg U> 

' I)e Boxo't Beviem, xxl. 650, 
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bates in the conrentions showed that some of the dele- 
gates were moved solelj by economic considerations, 
while others dealt with section:il relations only, and . 
based all their utterances and actions upon them. 

The two classes could not avoid antagonism. In that 
was the germ of dirisioa which mirrotcd the extremes 
of opiuion in the States of the South, or at least in the 
predominant element among them. The failure of the 
delegates to be unanimous must have weakened the influ- 
ence of their recommendations, even bad they been 
clothed with authority to speak for the whole South. 

Could the body have practised what they preached, 
their example would hare helped to make their resolves 
resolutions indeed. It was jjerfectly proper to indorse 
the plan of constructing a railroad from West Point, 
Ga., to connect with a proposed Southern Pacific road 
chartered in Texas, or a road from Louisville to connect 
at the Cumberland Gap with the Georgia system ; to ad- 
vocate the placing of steamships upou a route between 
Baltimore and Liverpool, or the steam ferry between 
Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven. —the scheme of 
Dudley Mann, — but man has never been able to accomr 
plish auytliiDg by simply saying that it was a good thing^il 
and that it ou(,'ht to be done. 

The convention at Charleston determined to contribatQifl 
to the Calhoun monument fund ; but the Savannah t 
lution that a preliminary sut)scri]ition of not less t 
one hundred dollars each be made by the delegate^J 
toward a joint-stock company to establish direct tradfti 
with England and the European contiuent was aotn 
adopted ; and the suggestion at New Oi'K'ans that a con 
mitteo of five men l» appointed to correspond widi<l 
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manufacturers of England I'egardiiig tbe cottoii interestaj 
so ris to test tlie theory of direct trade, was not regarded. 

The taking of stock in the preliminary organization 
of a company to adopt Mannas scheme, as was done at a 
meeting at Old Point in 1867 by men of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Tennessee, was more potent than ten resolu- 
tions and one hundred speeches. 

Another impediment to business was the proneness of 
some delegates to too much talking. In reviewing the 
.Montgomery meeting, De How, who hat! at first intended 
not to publish the proceedings, siud that, if the conven- 
tion had done nothing else, it had " furnished the arena 
for some of the highest efforts of oratory ever before 
lieard in the South." He had no doubt that much good 
would result from the discussion, but there was not 
always a belief that rhetoriu possessed any practical 
advantages. Criticising the Memphis convention, Alex- 
ander Walker of Xew Orleans said that one learned 
bishop had occupied a day in describing the entomology, 
the topography, the biography, of baboons, insects, aod 
reptiles of the Amazon, while the IMississippi River had 
been treated as a millpond. Alluding to Captain Pike, 
who was much given to oratory, and who soared to the 
galleries occupied by ladies, he 'said that there seemed 
lo be an idea that poetry and oratory were the essential 
elements in all speeches acceptable to the convention. 
William H. Garland said that passing resolutions or in- 
dulging in pleasing fancies would accomplish nothing. 
Pike, retorting, said that Walker was represented 
being at the head of every wilil-goose scheme in tha 
f-ountry. " Railroads have banished poetry and musio 
from the whole world except Arkansas," was Walker*! 
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parting shot, " and the gentleman from Arkansas con- 
tinues the last sad vestige of the past age of poetry and 
song." ' 

This was one of the characteristic episodes in the ooii. 
vention at New Orleans, where Pike had told the occur 
pants of the galleries that tlieir presence would tend to 
prevent disputes from degenerating into (luarrels. Quar- 
rels could not always be avoided. At Knoxville, during 
the debate upon the admission of reporters, B. C. Yancey 
appealed from the decision of the chair, then occupied 
by De Bow. The chair was sustained by a vot« of 85 to 
19, but later, when another subject was under considera- 
tion, Yancey protested "against the president consti- 
tuting himself autocrat, and thwarting the privileges of 
the body." 

" Order, oriler, order," was the cry from other dele- 
gates ; and Yancey said that if any gentleman was dis- 
posed to interrupt him, he would like him to do it face 
to face. 

Partridge had a similar experience at Vicksburg, 
though he and others emphasized the quarrel by leaving 
the convention. The example for such action bad beffli 
set in New Orleans, in a railroad meeting in 1851. Two 
routes for a proposed mili-oad had been suggested. Dis- 
satisfied with the action of the majority, the advocates 
of one route withdrew and hold a separate conventicoi. 

These events were but typical of the want of cfr 
operation, the prejudices and conflicting opinions, at 
which evidence was also given by the situation 
Memphis, described by a critic as every planter who* 
had a dozen negroes wanting a railroad running in front 
' De Bine's Setlfw, svlii. GMl xsiv. .'J74. 
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of his house, and every man who had fifty negroes 
wanting one running by his house and another by his 
kitchen. 

The conventions may have consolidated public opinion 
in the South, but that opinion was not of a kind to bene- 
fit the South materially. They undoubtedly strength- 
ened the acquaintance of widely separated Southerners 
with each other; but they were not sufficient to over- 
come the impediments arising from natural surroundings, 
strengthened by human habit. Their conception was 
excellent. Their results were contrary to the true in- 
terests of the South. 



SOUTHERN ^WELIGHTS. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE pi:cDi.iAB ofaTirnnoN. 

Slavrby as an institutioD in the South assumed three 
phases, — social, economic, and political. Hy 1831" it 
had wrought its work socially ; it was still to continue to 
atfect the South economically ; and as a political factor 
It was to increase in power, dividiug great ecclesiastical 
bodies, disrupting two parties just reorganized for their 
natioual eotitest, and finally embroiling the country in 
armed strife. It so permeated society that few ques- 
tions could be considered without reference to it; it was 
the burden of observation by Euglisb travellers and 
visitors from the North, and was the text of thousands 
of pages of manuscript used in newspapers, magazines, 
or bulky volumes, and of thousands more used in ad- 
dresses from the pulpit, in legislative bodies, and on 
the stump, iu which its evils were confessed by South- 
ern men, and its advantages for both races were set 
forth. 

Without accepting for an instant the comfortable but 
dangerous theory of the end justifying the means which 
more than once animated pro-slavery arguments, it is 
interesting to reganl the facts of the institution as 
pictured by Southerners who were honest in the utter- 
ances, or in the impressions of visitors received favor- 
ably by them. 

In the iirst place the average number of slaves held 
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was less than ten to each owner. In a total of 347,525 
owners in 1850, — and about the same proportion ex- 
isted in 1860, — but 7,929 owned more than fifty slaves, 
174,503 owned less than five, and 165,093 between five 
and fifty. In nine States and the District of Columbia 
the majority of holders owned less than five slaves ; in 
ten States but fifty-six held between 300 and 500; 
in Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
there were nine owners of between 500 and 1,000, and 
South Carolina alone was credited with two men owning 
more than 1,000 each. By 1860 the number of holders 
decreased in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, and the 
number in all the South increased to 384,753.^ 

A rough estimate, for an exact one was impossible, 
classed 400,000 slaves in 1850 as urban, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to 2,500,000, as rural; and of the 
latter, 60,000 as being engaged in the cultivation of 
hemp, 125,000 in rice, 150,000 in sugar, 350,000 in 
tobacco, and 1,815,000 in cotton, leaving about 300,000 
in other pursuits or in the superannuated ranks. Upon 
occupations and the size of the holdings depended 
largely the condition of the slaves, though these were 

1 See Appendix F, Table 1. Samuel Hairston of Pitt- 
sylvania County, Va., was reputed to be the wealthiest man. in 
the State. A statement circulated at the time made him out 
to be the owner of 1,000 or 1,700 slaves, with the prospect of 
acquiring 1,000 more from his wife^s mother. Ilis slaves in- 
creased so rapidly that he was obliged to purchase a large plan- 
tation every year upon which to settle them. His plantations 
were in several counties of Virginia and North Carolina. Mar- 
shall Hairston of Henry County, Va., was said to own 700 
slaves, and Robert and Hardin Hairston of Mississippi, 1,000 
and 600 respectively. 
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not always safe critcrions. Among owners in Virginia 
&iid other border States, who held but few slaves, ex- 
isted an idyllic, patriarchaJ life that was not always 
possible among men in the cotton belt or sugar regions, 
owning plantations in different sections, and of neces- 
sity compelled to leave details to overseers. The house 
servants in Charleston or Savannah, in close personal 
iinil confidential touch with master and mistress, and 
with opportunities to acquire a certain degree of book- 
learning, and much more valuable culture in morality 
and refinement, were qaite different from the workers 
in the rice-tields or among the cane, many of whom 
were steejied in the superstition of barbarism, and clung 
to African gibberish fifly years after they had passed * 
from the decks of the slaver. 

To control this element was the aim of much colonial 
legislation; and the St. Domingo insurrection, Gabriel's 
uprising in 1800, the plot in Charleston in 1822, the 
Southampton massacre by Nat Turner in 1831, the mild 
emancipation in the AVest Indies, and political and 
personal agitation of abolition iu this country, caused 
many laws to be revived, and others of equal severity 
in intent to be enacted. 

The Code Noir and its modifications of Louisiana and 
the ■ laws of South Carolina were probably the roost 
striking illustrations of the extent to which the State 
was concerned iu the relations of master and slave. 
l\'hile framed by the master, they were not devoid of 
provisions for the protection and comfort of the bonds- 
man, and yet had features that were the subject of 
condemnation on the part of men who were acquainted 
with them. Judge J. B. O'Neall, in his comments upon 
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the Carolina code, criticised the slight penalties enforced 
for offences against slaves ; suggested, in view of the 
continual change of masters and the consequent rending 
of family ties among slaves, that the latter should be 
attached to the freehold of their owners; noted the 
necessity for the enforcement, by heavy penalties, of 
the law regarding sufficient covering and food for 
slaves ; and added that " Unjust laws or unmerciful 
management of slaves fall upon us and our institutions 
with more withering effect than anything else." * 

Judge John Perkins of Louisiana, in a charge to the 
grand jury of his circuit in 1853, quoted the views of 
O'Neall, announced that the first law of slavery was 
kindness to the slave, reviewed the humane provisions 
of the Code, and stated that agitation in the free States 
had led to the enactment of a law against teaching 
slaves to read and write, " a statute opposed to the spirit 
of and unknown to our early legislation." Two years 
later the people of North Carolina were debating laws 
for the legal marriage of slaves, the cultivation of their 
domestic relations, and the repeal of the law against 
education. Such were some of the sentiments supple- 
menting legal measures to mitigate the conditions of 
slav^ery without advancing to the position of emancipa- 
tion. 

With the exception of a campaign in Kentucky in 
1841), about the hist State movement for emancipation 
was in Virginia in 1831-1832, when there was a pro- 
longed debate in the legislature, and a narrow escape 
from the adoption of a pfonoral measure. Virginians had 
been prominent in the earlier philanthropic undertak- 

» I)€ Bow's Review, vii. 271. 
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ingB ; but this later a^tation uras, according to Professor 
Thomas R. l>ew, who revieived it, the result of the S"at 
Tunier iDsurrection, It could no more l<e credited to 
to pure philanthropy than could the logical act of 
Massachusetts in 1780 be attributed to pure utili> 
tarianiBui. 

Many of the constitutions of the States prohibited 
emancipation by the legislature without the consent of 
the owner and coroiiensation to him ; and South Carolina, 
by a^-.t of 1820, prohibited emancipation except by an 
act of the legislature. Later, when John Eandolph's 
conduct in freeing his slaves by will, and leaving $8,000 
for their settlement on free soil, was called " the shock- 
ing example of John Kandolph," some of the States, 
that had not alreatly done si>, prohibited emancipation 
or discouraged it; and New Mexico as a Territory en- 
acted a slave eo<le in 1868.' These acts were iiit«nded 



' Quite a number of the new States li>d FonRtitittional pro- 
visions similar to Ihote of Alal>auia luode ia IKlll. Tliese were 
fts follows : " The GeuemI Ass^iubly sball have no tH>wer to pan 
Iswi for the emancipation of sinves without the consent of ttteir 
owners or without paying Iheir owners prerions lo auch eiunnel- 
patlnn a full eqnlvalenl In money for the fllaves so emancipated. 
HiKf shall have no fiower to prevent eniigrante to this StaU 
from hringitifc with them such persons as are lieemed slaves by 
the laws ot any one of the United States, so long aa any pcraon. 
of the sami' age or description shall be continued In slavery by 
the laws of this State : Provided, that such person or slave be 
the bona fliit property of such emigrants : And provided, also, 
that laws may be pamed to prohibit the introdui^tlon into Ibfs 
State of slaves who liHve committed high crimes In other States 
or Territories. They shall have power to pass laws to permit 
the owners of slaves lo emancipate them, saving the rights 
creditors and preventing them from becoming a public chargth 
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to combat the rapidly developiog anti-slavery seutiment, 
that was uot confined to the North, but >vhich waa 
observed in 1858 by a Southerner as prevailing princi- 
pally, 33 he said, among men of Xorthern origin, in 
Delaware, Maryland, northern and western Virginia, 
eastern and northern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
eafltem and northern Tennessee, and iu the cities of the 
(.Julf States. 

It was not always possible for the law to take cogni- 
zance of ofFenrcs against slaves, even had they had equal 
rights with whites in courts of law. "I know of no 
class of men," wrote G. D. F. Jameson of South Caro- 



They shall have lull power tn prevent slaves from being brought 
Into this State us merchandise, and also to oblige the owners of 
slaves to Irent tlu'in with liutnanll;, to provide for Ihein neces- 
sary food and clothing, to atiauln from all injuries to them 
extending Iu life or limb, and in case of neglect or refusal Lo 
comply wicb Ilie directions of such laws to hava sUch slave or 
■laves sold for the benefit of the owner or owners. 

" In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of lilgher grade than 
pelil larceny, llie General Assembly shall have no power to de- 
prive them of an impartial trial by a petit jury. 

"Any person who shall maliciously dismember or deprive k 
slave of life shall suiTer sncli punishment as would be luDicted 
in case the lllce offence had been committed on a free white 
person ami in the like proportion, except in case of insurrection 
of such slave." 

The relation of the State lo the ownera of slaves imder such 
a constitution was similar to that of tbe general government to 
individual Slates, enunciated by Congress in ISitl within a nionth 
nfter tiiu organisation of six cotton States of the provisional 
(,'onfe<lerate government, in tlie proposed amendment to the 
Constitution that no amendmeut should beniaile to the Constitu- 
tion that would autliorlEe or pi^rmll Congress to interfere within 
any State with the Institution of slavery. 
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Jina, hi 1857, " wlm have Uigher duties to perform than 
the planters of the South. The cultivator of the soil ia 
a ruler. The slavCKiwiier is more — he is, to a certain 
extent, necessarily a despot. He makes the rcgnlatiuns 
which govern his plantation, and he exeiutes them. It 
is true he is amenahle to public opbilon for his acts, aud 
any flagraut outrage is visited by the laws ; but there 
are a thousand incidents of pla.ntation life concealed 
from public view, whieh the laws cannot reach." ' A 
slaveholder for twenty-five years in Mississippi con- 
tended, too, that as late as 1S47, there were planters who, 
looking only for large crops, left out of view the vaJue 
of negro property and the possibility of its deterioration 
through unskilful usage. Dr. Josiah C. Nott of Ala- 
bama, comparing the liability of slaves to disease with 
that of other laboring classes, and alluding to the kind- 
ness and indulgence generally displayed toward them, 
ackno^yledged that, in many instances, when it ceased to 
be the interest of the owner to preserve tlie life of the 
slave, he would cease to be careful of it; and that any 
man who would drive a horse cruelly would drive a 
negro or operative to death if he could gain anything by 
doing so. 

Harriet Martineau observed that persons from New 
England, France, or England, becoming slaveliolders, 
were found to be the more severe masters; and Sir Charles 
Lyell, the scientist, said that it was notorious that the 
hardest taskmasters were those persons who came to 
the South from the Northern free States. John A. 
Calhoun made no such sectional distinction when he 
wrote that miisters were often much to blame for inad- 
■ De Bo!o'« KerieK, ^xji. 180. 
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Vertently encouraging overseers, interested only in the 
year's crop results, in overworking tlie slaves. 

With plenty to eat, some slaves were yet overworked } 
aud among them was not heard the cheerful song of the 
happy negro. The Southern Cullivator noted, in 1850, 
that one o£ the most proliGc sources of disease among 
the negroes was the condition of their lionses, small, 
low, and filthy, with rank weeds and grass on every side, 
interspersed with friiit-treea, little patches of vegetables, 
and Len-houaea Washing and cooking after nightfall, 
the hiring of slaves by cotton planters to the sugar 
plantera at one season of the year, were instances of the 
strain under which some negroes were kept. But in tlie 
population of the South there was a variety of masters ; 
and though some were so short-sighted aa to neglect the 
producer in the contemplation of the product, others, 
and they the great majority, were inspired by kindly 
feeling and by self-interest to keep their slaves in com- 
fort and plenty. 

Some descriptions of typical plantations may not be 
amiss in this connection. On one Mississippi plantation 
the quarters for one hundreil and fifty negroes were 
twenty-four houses standing among the trees. They were 
in a double row, fifty feet apart, on an avenue two hun- 
dred feet wide. They were of hewn logs, and had close 
plank floors, two feet above the ground, and good chim- 
neys. At one end of the avenue were the overseer's 
house, the workshop, tool-house, and wagon-sheds ; at 
the other, grist and saw mill, aud the cistern. Each 
hand was given four pounds of clear meat and a peck of 
tneal, with seasonable vegetables, each week ; each mala 
received four suits of clothes and two pairs of shoes, ua&, 
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eadi femal« a calico ilivss and fro haixikerchi^i a 
year, and all were allowed firewood. Two hour^ at m\A- 
ilaj weie deroted to eating aud rest. Eacti heaid of a 
Ctntilf liad hia heii-lu>me and track-patch : be was not 
prnnitted to sell, as was the case on some plantatJoni, 
bat in liea thereof was given fire dolUrs at Christmas, 
and sent to town in charge of an orerseer or driver to 
eujoy liimacU. 

The overseer was the only white man on ex-Gor- 
emor Aikon'« plantatiou on Jebossce Island, between 
Savaonaih and Charleston. The eDgineers, millers, 
noitbs, earpenters, and sailors were blacks. Time was 
allowed the seven hnu'lr*^! hsT'ii< to raise their own 
cropfi lor sale. Xliej vi.i;up>vu o^uCj-fuur livable cot- 
tages, and neariy all had gardens i>ale(l in. 

P. C. Weston enfon^ strict rules upon the overseer 
of his rice estate in South Carolina. The first business 
of the overseer, he announced, was the care and well- 
being of the negroes. In dealing out allowances of food 
the measures were to be heaped, not struck, and extras 
were to be given at Christmas. Xo work was allowed 
on Good Friday, Christmas, and Sunday. On Satur- 
days, except during planting and harvest, half-tasks 
only were done. No punishment was to exceed fifteen 
lashes. If other was thought to be necessary, applica- 
tiun was to be made to the owner or to a designated 
neighbor. Confinement was preferred to whipping; and 
stoppage of special allowances on certain Saturdays, 
and all-day work on half-holidays, were deemed suffi- 
cient punishment for ordinary offences. Special care was 
commanded to prevent indecency in the punishment of 
women, and no driver or other negro was to punish any 
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person except by oi-der of the overseer and in his pres- 
ence. The rules, which were similar to those in many 
a plantation book, had the significant statements that 
the owner would judge of the usefulness of the over- 
seer, first, by the general well-being, the appearance, 
respectful mauuera, active and vigorous obedience ot 
the slaves, and the completion of tasks well and early, 
the small amount of punishment necessary, the excess 
of births over deaths, tlie small numljer of persons in 
the hospitaJ, and the health of the children; secondly, 
by the condition and fatness of cattle and mules, goo<l 
repair of fences and buildings, harness, boats, ploughs, 
etc. ; and thirdly, by the amount and quality of rice 
and provision crops. 

Thirty-six bands on Colonel H. W. Huntingdon's 
plantation in Louisiana mode 600 bales of cotton and 
6,000 hushels of corn a y«ar. They went to work at 
daylight, and left the fields at dark, liaviug an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour in winter and three hours in 
summer for dinner. Half a day on Saturday was given 
them to attend to tlieir washing, and for the cultivation 
of a piece of land and the care of poultry. The prod- 
ucts of the little patches were bought by tlie master, 
or were sold by his permission to new settlers; and it 
I estimated that a slave was able to earn in that way 
bast SlOO a year. The hands were encouraged to 
', a register was kept of the births, and young and 
e cared for in sickness. Nurseries for children, 
and hospitals for the women and others, were had ia 
many instances ; and a regular doctor, if not the family 
physician, attended them. 
The use of the lash in punishment was not uncom- 
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luoii, and Hr, Carlwrigbt of >'ew Orleans discussod in a 
Borio-comic strain tUe process of " whipping the devil 
out of them ; " and said tliat, if any were, after kind 
treatment, ■■ inclined to raise their heads to a level with 
their master or overseer, humanity and their own good 
require that they should be punished until they fall 
into that submiaajve state which it was intended for 
them to occupy." But Joseph Aeklen, of the same 
State, ill annouitciug to hia overseer that whipping 
was the only punishment to be permitted, added, "I 
object to having the skin cut, or my negroes marked 
in any way by the lash. It can always be avoided. 
I will most certainly discharge iuiy overseer who strikes 
a negro with a club or the whip-butt." And Kobert 
Collins, of Macon, Ga., pointed to the fact that any 
attempt to force the slave beyond reasonable service 
by cruelty or harsh treatment, instead of securing the 
object sought, tended to make the slave unmanageable, 
unprofitable, a vexation, and a curse.' 

Other methods than whipping, which at that period 
was by no means limited to slaves, were adopted most 
successfully. From the early times in the history of 
slavery in this country the religious status of the bonds- 
man had been discussed, and many slaves had been 
instructed at home or in Sunday-schools and church. 
Hut the Eev. AVhiteford Smith, in a sermon before the 
South Carolina Legislature, credited the Palmetto State 
with the discovery that "oral instruction of them in 
the elementary principles of practical and extierimeutal 
religion was compatible with puitlic safety, and even 
tributary to the masters* interests.'' His fnuue of 
DeBow'tRttiirw, xxii. 370; xvii. 422. 
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mind, the normal one in South Carolina, at least at that 
period, was shown in his statement that, " When the 
battle-cry of fanaticism was raised in its first serious 
attack upon the slave institution, its first bold repulse 
was from the Christian church, whose adamantine for- 
tification was the Word of God." And the Rev. Dr. 
Thornwell, in his sermon at the dedication of a church 
built for the negroes by the whites of Charleston, called 
it an opportunity to give another illustration of what 
experience had demonstrated, that Christianity was a 
<* defence of every institution that contributes to the 
progress of man." "Go on in this noble enterprise," 
he said, "until every slave in our borders shall know 
of Jesus and the resurrection, and the blessings of God 
will attend you, and turn back the tide of indignation 
which the public opinion of the world is endeavoring 
to roll upon you."* 

Dr. Thornwell and the leading clargymen of his day 
were sincere and zealous in encouraging the religious 
instruction of the negroes, and on many a plantation 
they were called to family prayers ; and ministers, either 
white or of their own color, were employed to preach, to 
baptize, to marry, and to bury the dead. Where the 
slaves could not get to church, they were frequently 
instructed by the master or by the young women of 
the family. It was estimated, in 1854, that one-fourth 
of the slaves in South Carolina were Methodists, that 
one-third of the members in the synod of South Caro- 
lina were blacks, and that more than half the Baptists in 
Virginia were of the same race. In 1859, of 468,000 
negro church-members in the South, 215,000 were 

* De Bow's Review^ x. 487. 
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cliisHed as Methodists, and 175,000 as BftpHsts. For i 
benevalent purposes 5,000 slaves m South CarolinaJ 
cuntributed £15,000 id 1853; and one-thinl of the I 
uegro population in Savannali supported three pastors 1 
at salaries ranging from $800 to $1,000 a year. "A 
vigorous and vehement stylej" it was said, -"both in 
doctriue and manner, is best adapted to the tempera- 
ment ; they are good believers in mystenes and mira- 
cles, ready converts, and adhere to their ojiinionB wheo 
formed." ' A gentleman of Georgia left by will S200 
for the instruution of slaves, l>e(a,use he had observed 
that it developed a stronger sense to obey, as they feared 
to offend against the obligations of religion. In a pul>- 
lioation for the use of planters, it was stated that tlid 
custom of devoting an hour every Sunday to the moral 
and religious instruction of the negroes had been thor- 
oughly tested with satisfactory results in many jiartB 
of the South, both from the practical and the moral 
standpoint. 

To the contention that the denial of edacation pre- 
vented slaves from deriving religious instruction from 
the Bible, tbe reply was made by a church pajter tbxt.J 
the Scriptures were read in the churches every 8ui 
day, "those very passages which inculcate the i 
tivo duties of masters and servants in consequence 1 
of the testual connection" being more frequently read 
than any other portions of the Bible; that miUtM 
of persona were in heaven who had never owned t 
Bible; and that there were more pious people t 
the blacks than among any similar class iu the world, i 

Many slaves learned to rend iu spite of laws aadJ 
> Dr BuiD'a Revitai, svll. 426. 
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of the feeling that to educate ihein would make them 
dangerous to the master. If tJie majority of them 
learned to read the Bible only, they could have had 
uo superior text-book of English undefiled. 

Religious instruction could not avoid developing at 
times a humorous phase, as when an infidel, convinced 
of its advantages for slaves, undertook to teach them 
religion, or wlieu the prayer-meeting followed close upon 
the heels of the dance. For some masters saw to it that 
diversion should be afforded on Saturday uight. On one 
plantation '' Brother Abram," the foreman of the prayer- 
meeting, was regularly called on, by the preacher in 
charge, to close the exercises; and he was described 
as singing with great unction, and as always casting 
his eyes at "Charley," the fiddler, as if to say, "Old 
fellow, you had your time last night, now it is mine.'" 

That tiie efforts of masters to correct habits of loose 
virtue by preaching decency and by punishing lapses 
from marital obligations, and the painstaking and sus- 
tained work of the churches aud individuals, had but 
little effect upon the mass in cultivating practical reli- 
gion and morality, is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that not until 1808 were the negroes removed from 
the influence of additions to their number fresh from 
the Dark Continent, with their worship of fear affecting 
in no wise their personal conduct, and that slavery itself 
involved circumstances not calculated to encourage do- 
mestic life or a religious frame of mind. Civilization, 
even among races of the highest culture, has always been 
hampered by the wide acceptance of rules of practice 
directly opposed to the principles of the founder of 
' Ve Hoib's Scelne, i. 625. 
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ChrifitiAnity, raligion being often more a matter of pro- 
fession than of c<HMluct. To iuive expected the major- 
ity of slaves to become real Cbristians would have be«n 
to ezpecfc a miracle. 

Still, the work of eame6t> conscientious teachers of 
the slaves did mncb to strengthen the ties of genuine 
affection and friendliness, dating from the period of 
the nurserj' and the cuutpanionsbipa of childhood, and 
continued until the third and fouKh generations. A 
nine-years-old boy reading the Ditpateh in 1861 to 
his master, whose eyesight was dim; a woman mak- 
ing a temporary loan to her owner ; a professional 
man borrowing a dollar from \\\s servant lo make a 
contribution for (,h« fHevt Orieaus tni&nra -, a i^uutti 
Carolina gentleman refusing, except at night, to leave 
his slaves during a cholera epidemic ; and the cheer- 
fulness and lightr-heartedness generally observed among 
the negroes, — are a few pictures of the good will exist- 
ing between the whites and slaves, mauifested also in 
the kindness shown tlie slaves in times of merry-making 
and afRiction ; and, later on, in the spectacle of millions 
of blacks refraining from rapine and pillage and other 
acts of violence in the midst of a war that carried 
many a natural protector of the home to distant parts 
for an indefinite time.' 

' A. coDtr&sL of lights and shadows of the iDstitution was 
given in the following letter from a woman asking pardon' of a 
governor for a fourteen -jear-old Ihij condemned to death for 
theft. "The mother of this Ill-fated boj," she wrote, "has 
served me with no rommon fldellty from her childhood. As the 
nurse of my children, slie lias had the fullest roiiRdence reposed 
In lii-r. Her uprightness and assiduity in dist'liari^ing the im- 
portant duties of this station have merited my entire spproba- 
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The flight of even one thousand a year to free soil, 
conceding that all those who passed for fugitive slaves 
were victims of cruelty, and not of a discontent born of 
rose-tinted generalizations, was not a denial of the gener- 
ally comfortable condition of the slaves. Statistics in- 
dicate the contrary. In 1850 the number of insane and 
idiotic among the negro population of the South was 
one in 1,805, or, excluding the free negro, one in 2,123, 
and among the negroes of the North, one in 709. The 
percentage of insanity and idiocy was greater in the 
North than in the South among the free negroes ; of in- 
sanity alone, greater, and of idiocy alone, less.* In 
18G0 there were living 688 blacks, 46 mulattoes, 440 
whites, and 2(y Indians, more than one hundred years 
old ; and of 466 centenarians who died in that year, 290 
were slaves, 39, free negroes, and 137, whites. 

These figures may in themselves be of slight weight, 
were the deductions from them not sustained by the im- 
pressions of Northerners resident in the South, or of 

tion. This is the first instance of misconduct which has occurred 
among a family of 'servants remarkable for their devotion to the 
interests of myself and my children. Two of the men in the prime 
of life were drowned in attempting to save some of our property, 
and they all risked their lives In rescuing furniture from the fire 
which consumed our dwelling. During fifteen years of widow- 
hood the services of tliose faithful creatures have mitigated the 
evils of my lot, and aided me in maintaining my fatherless chil- 
dren. In short, few persons have, like myself, found friends 
among the slaves of their household , 

" I shudder with horror when I think of the severity of a law, 
of whose existence I was ignorant until the awful penalty was 
denounced on one of my household." [Southern Literary Me^- 
aetKjer, ix. 00,3.] 

1 See Appendix E, Table 8. 
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viBitors to that sDction. M.r8. Caroliue Lee Heiitz, wbo 
\i\iA abundaut opportunities of formiii^ a judgment dur- 
ing her married life in the South, regarded the slaves as 
the happiest laboring class in the world, even granting 
!ill tliat could be truthfully said of their trials and suffer- 
ings. The Rev. Dr. Neheraiah Adams, whose last public 
act iu Boston, before he went South for his health, was 
to sign tlie itrotest of tlie New England clergy against 
the extension of slavery into Nebi-aaka and Kansas, 
modified his views considerably aftur a short sojourn in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia ; and on hia return 
to the North felt like one who had visited a friend, sick 
and reported lo be destitute and extremely miserable, 
but ha/l found him comfortable and happy. 

Adams was not only impressed by the quiet and order 
of the streets of cities at night, the negro militiorbands 
and fire-companies, the cordial relations of nurses and 
their charges, the sight of a master heli)ing his slave to 
sell his produce, the absence of mobs or underswell, pop- 
ular delusions and such manifestations as " spiritual 
rappings, biology, Second Adventism, Mormonism, the 
whole span of errors that infect us," — but he expressed 
the belief that there was more faith iu the South, as a 
whole, than iu New England. 

He went into quite lengthy explanations of the sale of 
slaves at auction, found that laws forbidding negroes to 
be publicly taught to read were retained on the statute 
books to be used against those who would teach " from 
motives of interference," and, quoting divorce statistics 
of one or two New England States, he advanced the 
theory that a slave might adopt flight as the only means 
of sundering the marriage tie. " If be lias a good degree 
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of address," he wrote, "lie can rouse up tbe deep phi- 
lanthropy of freemen, tike a ground-swell of the sea, in 
orerwhelming pity and conipassioo for him; while tlte 
only unhappiness, after ail, iu his particular case, was 
that he could nut Imve laws to couuteuauce and defend 
him in putting away his wife, who had committed no 
crime against him, and marrying another.'' ' 

Another Northerner who had travelled extensively sum- 
marized tlie situation, whil« pointing out evila, in the 
statement that the condition of the slave as to food, 
clothing, lodging, comfort in infanuy, sickness, and in old 
age, and relations with masters and with each other, was 
better than that of millions of the hiboring population 
of Europe, and thousands of the same class in America. 

Slavery did not affect alone the class in bondage. 
Free negroes suffered tbe disadvantages of belonging to 
the servile race. Against tliem were framed at various 
|>eriods laws to prevent their becoming an element of 
disturbance among the slaves. . Like Indiana iu 1858, 
and Illinois in 1850, tliat forbade the migration of free 
negroes into their borders, or the bringing of slaves into 
the State for purposes of emancipation, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, and Texas 
prohibited the immigration of that class. WhUe Eastern 
shoremen in Maryland were seeking means to regulate 
the free black population, Missouri's lower house, inten- 
sifying an act of 1845, passed an act declaring that all 
free negi'oes, with some exceptions, found in tlie State 
ill I8<>U, should be declared slaves, and be sold by the 
sheriff. Arkansas provided that all living in that State 
in 18(iO should be hired out for a year, the wages to be 
' Adama'a " SouUuide View of Slavery," 83. 
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paid to tlKn at the tai at ihat Uiu«, and tbey to he ^^| 
. varaed to Imn the Sute un<.let petuitty of being suld ; _^^H 
■adMnnni^garetliemaiitUSoTejubipr, I85'J, tolnrc ^^^| 
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FrefeiTilig slsTuy tu baaiahaent, sciine fTE« u»grtes 
sdertcd busUts, and one man Sfcuitil ten iMittitional 
hands in that '«aj. 

Alabama, Geocgia, ?{orth Carolina, Scctk Carolina, 
and Virgilua bad csftress pmrisions ia their laws 
against tin instiQctiiaii or tiw ne^mes. Soch enact- 
meots were based upon a [««Iiiig similar to that which 
enfonned the black rode of 1833-I83S in Conaecticnt, 
Bibbbed th« school at Canaan, N.H^ in 1835, bovcotted 
teachers in Cincinnati in tho sai&r yrar, and ^ibjiicied 
the school to mob violence. That the laws were in 
many cases merely the result of the esigeiuies of the 
moment is shown by the dates of their euaclmfiit. and 
by the fact that the census ermmerators foiiiul 4,314 
free negroes at school in all the Stmtheni Slates except 
Mississippi, in 1850, in a total of 2GAG1 : and 3.331 in 
all, in 1860, in a total in the country of »2,GJy, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and Delaware leading in the number of such 
pupils. In 1850 the same number of free ne^ro chil- 
dren in proportion to that class of the population were 
at school in New Orleans and New York. 

Eestrictions upon them could not drive the free 
negroes from the South. In 1790, 37,357 were living 
in the South, and 22,109 in the North. Seventy years 
later 261,918 and 226,152 were in the respective sec- 
tions. Between 1830 and 1860 they increased 57 per 
cent in the South, and 47 per cent in the North. In 
1850 Jlarylaud alone had more than three times as 
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many as the whole of New England, more than half the 
number in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and 27,941 more than the other free States and Territo- 
ries. Delaware and the Distriet of Columbia had more 
free negroes than slaves in their population in 1860, 
and Maryland had about 4,000 mure slaves than free 
negroes. 

In the whole country, the presence of the free negro 
reduced the jiercentage of the increase of tlieir race in 
every decade after 1830; and between 1850 and 1860 
their number increased 15 per cent in the North, and 9 
per cent in the South, — Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas 
having a net loss of 673; Florida showing no change; 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee having an increase of less than 1,000 
each ; and Maryland having the greatest increase, 9,219, 
of the other five States. In the preceding decade the 
North's increase was about one per cent greater than 
the South 's; but between 1S30 and 1840 the percent- 
age of increase was 29 in the South, and 11 in the 
North. 

Attachment to the soil was as great in the free negro 
as in the members of any other race, and to it were 
added legal difdcwlties in the way of any large move- 
ment in the South. Of 23(),144 natives in the South in 
1850, but 14,862 were living in States where they had 
not been bom ; while 59,055 of the 192,243 in the North 
had been born elsewhere than in the State of their 
habitat. The larger number of migrants in the North 
was partly the result of accretions from the South 
through flight or emancipation by owners, which les- 
sened the increase in the latter section, but which were 
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partly balanced by the effcRts of climate. This liaAl 
dwarfed slavery in the Xorth, and ila influence was not ] 
couuteracteil by the conditiona of freedom. 

In the North, by 1840 or 1850, there had been a d*. 1 
ciJed change of sentiment toward the free a^gto sine* 
the time when the kidnapping of freedmen for Bale in 
the South had been permitted in New York and its J 
vicinity.' A larger number were giveu educational J 
facilities there, but otherwise their circumstances wet* ^ 
pra<^tieally no better than those of their Southern kins- 
men. In the South they were a*lverse to labor in the 
usual pursuits of slaves; in the North they were con- 
gregated in the purlieus uf cities to swell the list oC ■ 
vice, crime, and disease, and compelled, by lack of oppofa 
tunity or iucliuation to engage in occupations mnnopO-V 
lized by the whites, to occupy most menial positions. 

Of negroes more than fifteen years old in 1850, oiW 1 
in 100 in Connecticut, one in 12 in Louisiana, one in H>1 
in New Vork City, and one in 11 in New Orleans, i 
occupations requiring an education.* Free blacks i 

' See Appendix F, Table 2. There were fewer (ugitives b 
1860 than in IM50 in nil the Soutbeni SUttes exeept i 
ArkansM, Kentucky, MlBSlBBlppi, Missouri, Soaib Carolina, » 
Virginia. The totals were 1.011 in 1850, and H03 in 1800. 
ilavcB were freed In 1800 than In 1S50 in all the Statea, c 
Florida anil Delaware, Uie total Increasing from l,4QT In IS&O, t 
3,078 in 16(10. 

3 In 17^1, when slaves reprewnled less than U per cent of II 
population, upon a ruiuorof an Intended Insurrection, 18 W 
burned, 18 were hangrd, and 70 were trsnaported bjr New Yort. 

' In Connectleat they were orrnpied as mariner*, farmera, 
lalH)rer«. nervanla, shoeninkers. bnrlMTs, cooks; In Louisiana, aa _ 
ear-uien, earpenleri. laborers, masons. plunliTS, tailors, mei 
chantc, and sboemakeri. 
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Connecticut on-ned S215,53u in real estate, ami fre* 
iDulattoes, $88,000. The same classes in Louisiana 
owned iei311,4()5 and $3,958,830 respectively, the bulk 
of the iiroi>erty belonging to residents of New Orleans; 
while the iiegi'oes of New York owned but $107,310, 
In Barnwell, Beaufort, and Charleston districts. South 
Carolina, 58 free negroes owned less than $1,000 each 
in real estate, 10 owned between $1,000 and $5,000, 
and 2 Iwtweeu $5,000 and $10,000. 

Could the history of these real-estate owners be 
known, it would probably show that, while the accumu- 
latious of the Northern negroes were largely the result 
of their own exertions, those in the South were partly 
at least the outcome of help given by the white race, 
either from friendship, or in the desire to rectify a 
great wrong. 

In both sections such opulence was the exception 
among the /ree negroes ; and, barring freedom, they were 
in a more unfortunate plight than many slaves, espe- 
cially when old age came upon them. > English trav- 



' The difference in this roapect l)etween slavery and free- 
dom for negroes was illnslrated Id PriiiL-e Edward County, Va. 
Richard Uandolph, who died In 1700. provided In his will thai 
hifl 72 slaves shuulil be freed, and he gave 400 acres of land for 
their flettlement, The place afterward had Ibe uame of " Israel 
mil," and was within a few miles of Farmvllie. In less than 
fifty years the place had a population of about HW, the me 
neglecting Ihe tilling of the ground, and preferring to work o 
the batteaun plying hetween Lyuehhiirg and Richmond, antTThe 
wonien being generally dissolnce. On the other hand, gentlemen 
connected widi a church In the aaiue county bought in 1717 Ir 
negro girls. TUi.-y and their desctiidants wi-re hired out auau' ' 
and the proceeds were used In payment at the pasun''- 
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ellei-s noted the existence in the North of i 
freedmeii ; and one of tbein, WUliam Chambers, of Cfiam- 1 
bers's JouvtmI, alluding to New England, wrote aa toUowB : 
" Affet'ting to weep over the sufferings of imaginary da rlt- 
skinocd heroes and heroines, denouncing in well-studied 
platform onitory the horrid sin of retluciug human beings I 
to the abject conditiou of I'hattels, bitterly scornful al 1 
Southern planters for hard-hearted selfishness and de- 1 
prai.ity, fanatical on the subject of abolition, wholly [ 
frautio at the spectacle of fugitive slaves seized and j 
carried baek to their owners, these very persons ; 
daily surrounded by manumitted slaves or their educated I 
descendants, yet shrink from them as if the touch wera 1 
pollution, and look as if thf>y wonld expire at the harm | 
idea of inviting one of them to their house or table." 
Explaining this prejudice, Simms wrote that emant 
pation, pliicing the negro in a position for which he v 
not titled, brought him into competition with.a people 
whom he was morally and physically inferior, and I 
provoked hatred, and rendered him liable to injury. 
personal freedom naa hedged in the South. He VM 
liable in some parts to taxation for the support ot acl 
to which he could not send his children, though the t 
were nothing compared to what the education of '. 
children would have cost; the privilege of the ballot n 
denied him, Tennessee in 1834, and Korth CaroUna i 
1S35. being the last States in the South to limit t 
suffrage to whites, as Connecticut did in 1818, 1 

The d^MenilKDts of tlii? two ^firls nuiiilwreil 70 wlien. In the M 
tlilrtipi, thry wore sold, and the monir; Lbus derived wu 

othsrwiiie. 

' De Bovfi Berieie, xviJI, 451. 
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Jersey in 1820, New York in 1821, Pennsylvania in 
1838, and the Western States as they were organized. 
But he was relieved of more than one of the duties of 
citizenship ; " for which exemptions," said Simms, refer- 
ring to the class in South Carolina, " the white mechanic 
and laborer would be very glad to pay ten times the 
amount paid by the free negroes as a capitation tax." ^ 
Free negroes were despised rather than hated, but their 
presence in the community was regarded as a menace, 
especially when the abolition movement became aggres- 
sive ; and though some gained and held a place of com- 
parative comfort and security, the mass came under the 
obloquy attached to slavery, without participation in the 
l)enefits enjoyed by the average bondsman. 

Reaching still higher, slavery's bane extended to the 
white race. The argument that the infusion of an in- 
ferior class of beings into the midst of those who from 
whatever cause were their superiors was detrimental, 
advanced against the opening of the slave-trade, may be 
applied to the relations of slaves and whites. Not only 
was the climatic-bom aversion to labor strengthened 
among slaveholders by the presence of the black race, 
but the consequent caste spirit was a damper upon the 
energy of those whose situation demanded that they 
should work with their hands. Slavery helped to widen 

1 Southern Literary Messenger, III. 641. Two attempts 
were made in New York to give equal suflfrage to negroes. The 
proposed constitutional amendment of 1846 was rejected by a 
vote of 224,336 to 85,406, and a similar one of 1860 by a vote of 
337,0S4 to 197,503. At the time when snfPrage was extended to 
them in the District of Columbia in 1867, they were distinctly 
prohibited from voting in nine Northern States, and were limited 
in others. 
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the difference between poverty aiid affluence, creatin) 
false distinctions that are unvrbolesome in any comn 
nity. It stood in the way of commerce and mannfactn 
weakening the tendencies that eoiilil have created a well> 
balanced South. It was full of pitfalls for the yonag^l 
exposed to ttie indelicate and lascirious manners and c 
▼ersation of many of lli? tilaclcs, and nras the medini 
for ntaking » crime against society, coeTal with civiliza- 
tion, one against nature, with the possible horrors in- 
volved in tlie accidents and customs of the institution.' 

' ApoloEeliin fur this erll were kdvaocpd bf a few men. 
One ivritercf emini-nc contrni!''') tlia! i! ptrslnr^il ■ fitir =!^p>.-^- 



ing Will between the races, would be n-iiioved. Another, olMng 
Uteoiion to the n«tur»l reptilsion from the inferior mnd stnile 
cla&s, ar^ed Ihkt the negro wouun who lapsed fiDm virtue liid 
not materi«llj impair her character or her means of support, did 
no great injarj Ut herself or any one else, and that her offspring 
was not a burden but an acqi^sltion to her owner, and if the 
child of a freeman, bis condition would pertiaps be better than 
that of his mother. Such arguments must not l>e regarded aa 
advocacy of the evil ; for their conleit »hows that it was emphati- 
cally denounced, and that the conditions pictured were con- 
trasted with those of the North in the same particular. 

Thiit this peculiar social evil was not confined to the South, 
and was by no means extensive in its visible effects in that sec- 
tion, is shown by the census. Thirty per cent of the negro popu- 
lation in the North in ISaO were classed as mulaiioes. and li 
per cent of that in the Sontb. The perwntage of mulattoes 
anions free negroes in the South was -10. and among slaves, 
10. The perrentajte among free negitie? was less in the South 
and greater in the Nonb than in 1S5D. and slii:faity greater 
among slave*. This difference miy be accounted for by the 
movement of the more active and arabitious ninlatioe5 to the 
Nonh, but the niulalli>'? in th«l i^ection were not all of ScatbHS 
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Many of the evils were deplored by Southerners ; but 
that did not prevent a readiness on the part of the lead- 
ers to defend the institution. After the revival in the 
early thirties of the slavery discussion, Professor Dew was 
about the first man of prominence to step into the arena 
with a philosophic argument in favor of " the Atlas up- 
holding the social system." He wrote for a specific pur- 
pose, reviewing the position of "the abolitionists'* of 
the Virginia Assembly. Presently he was joined by 
Chancellor Harper with his address before the South 
Carolina Association for the Advancement of Learning, 
ox-Governor Hammond in open letters to Thomas Clark- 
son, and William Gilmore Simms reviewing Harriet 
!Martineau's " Society in America." Their writings, 
gathered later into a volume called "The Pro-Slavery 
Argument," had a wide circulation ; and their pleas, mod- 
ified to suit circumstances, appeared in other discussions 

origin by any means. Cities and large towns were partly respon- 
sible for the mulatto population, the intercourse between the 
races being less liable to detection among the coming and going 
of strangers ; but the town population must have been increased 
by migrtition of the mixed race from the rural districts. Rich- 
mond had, in 1800, more free blacks than free mulattoes; but in 
Charleston there were but 891 free blacks and 4,587 free mulat- 
toes, 04 per cent of all in the State. New Orleans had 2,805 of 
the former and 8,324 of the latter, 01 per cent of those in the 
State ; and the latter preponderated in Savannah and Mobile, 
while in all these cities the mulattoes were in the minority 
among the slaves. The failure to distinguish in the enumera- 
tion the offspring of one black and one white parent, the true 
mulatto, from the children of the mulatto, quadroon, and octo- 
roon, and the black, and also the mestizos, a mixture of Indian 
and negro, increased the apparent number of mulattoes much 
beyond the actual facts. 
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thai flooded the magazines and uev-si^iapeK ; in the theo- 
It^cal disputes which divided three bodies of Christians, 
and caused one of theu to exp\mge its rale against " buy- 
ing men, women, and children with the intention to en- 
slave them," because it was liable to be construed as 
hostile to the institution of slavery; and in the political 
controversies that caused parties to follow the example 
of churches.' 

I De Bole'* BetifK, ixv. 120. The Uterainre of tlaverr 
auomed Hocti pmirorlionn Kt Uoiea that editore feU called npan 
hi protcsl. Tliua th Bow wrvtv In 1S6& tliAt ilwas Indlipetuable 
that Ibe material of his Beriea shoulil be icore rarled, anil that 
Ihere wore other (opics iii the norlU besi'lc alavL-ry, "the hack- 
ney.i Milijprt of .ilavvn- snil U» rolalions," as he called it in IS60. 
Id 16-'>8 the Soaihem Literary Meaaenger, of which JobD R. 
Thomjison was then editor, made a like protest. " Literature 
does not begin and ead Id the slavery discussion," waa the com- 
ment. "If all the writers of the South should devote them- 
selves to the eiposltioD of the slavery doctrine, the South would 
have no ballads like Wilde's, no more essays on classical liter- 
ature like Legarf't, no more hnmoroiis sketches like Longslreel'a 
and Baldwin's, no more novels like those of Simnis and Kennedy 
and ' Marion Barland,' no more thoughtful researches like those 
of Grigsbyand Trescott, Slavery, tike the mustard in tbe French 
cuimne, may be pushed. In the defence of it, to absurd extremes. 
It Ib a wholesome and beneficial relation, . . . but it does not 
make poems, nor carve statues, nor evolve the harmonies of 
music. We want other culture in the South besides the cotton 
culture. We want tbe Influence of literature and art." 

The original "Pro-Slavery Argument" must not he confused 
with the later publication, " Cotton is King," having a sub-title, 
" Pro-Slavery Arguments." In that volume were included the 
essays of Hammond and Harper : but the other writers were 
David Christy of Cincinnati, in the ai^umenl that gave the title 
to tbe work; Alfred Taylor Bledsoe of Virginia, on "Liberty and 
Slavery ; " the Rev. Dr. Thornton Stringfellow of Virginia, 
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What may be termed tlie Biblical argument was, that 
the institution was ordained of God, the consequence of 
sin and degradation, bestowed in mercy, and as existing 
in America the greatest possible blessing to the enslaved 
race. A resident of Missouri advised in 1855, how- 
ever, that the claim of divine right of master over slave 
be consigned to the same grave with the divine right of 
kings, and that slavery should be maintained upon the 
claim of expediency, and the necessity and constitution- 
ality of the South's position. The constitutionality of 
slavery was the main stay of the politician, who, how- 
ever, did not disregard the ethnological, physiological, 
and other points of view. 

From these it was deduced that slaves were made for 
their condition or they would never occupy it ; that, how- 
ever wrong it was in principle, slavery was excused by 
the stern necessity that had imposed it upon the South ; 
that " the fathers " were responsible for the enormous 
evil ; that England had continued to introduce slaves in 
spite of colonial opposition, and was desiring to free 
them in order to cripple or destroy the products of her 
successful rival ; that slaves were far better situated in 
tlie South than in Africa; and that it was good fortune 
for some who had escaped to Sierra Leone to be kid- 
napped, and sold back to the United States. 

It was argued that slavery was as old as society, 
originating in the nature of things and the necessities 

**Tbe Bible Argument;" Dr. S. A. Cartwright of Louisiana, 
on '* Slavery in the Light of Ethnology;'' E. L. Elliott of South 
Carolina, on ** Slavery in the Light of International Law;" and 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton, on the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 
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of man, and was prohibitwl neither by the moral nor by 
the divine law, and that there must be a servile race as 
long as there was division of labor, distinction in avoca- 
tions, a difference in intellect, and a disproportion in 
wealth among men ; that the existence of two castas 
in the same country in a stat-e of freedom and equality 
was morally impossible ; and that, unjustifiable as sla- 
very was in the abstract, rights of property In slaves 
had been acquired, which could not be violated without 
an outrage d«istrtictive of the social compact. 

Slavery was held to have been remarkably conser- 
vative of the free spirit of Southerners, in that it filled 
all low and degrading stations in society and discharged 
the menial ofBces ; and in contrast was mentioned "power 
marching unchecked and mwhaileuscd over the pios- 
trat« democracy ot tree labor and universal suffrage," 
where " the only use the hireling would make ot his 
political franchise would be to sell it to the dema- 
gogue." ' 

The difference between slaves and tree laborers was 
said to be, that among the former the individual be- 
longed to the individiial master, while among the latter 
the class was in vassalage to a class of employers; and 
it was claimed that the individual master was more 
likely to deal kindly than the employing class with 
employees. Morals were drawn from the results of 
emancipation in the British West Indies, and compar- 
isons were made between the blacks in the South and 
the white slaves of the Korth and of England, the 
reports to the House of Commons on negro slavery in 
the West Indies in 1832, and of the committee appointed 
• Southern Literary Messenger, i. 230. 
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to investigate the condition of operatives in manufac- 
tures, and the volume, " The Shame and Glory of Eng- 
land," furnishing ammunition for such arguments as 
that the evils of the institution were coincident with 
social organization, but were lessened in kind and degree 
by slavery. 

The logic of comparison and of appeals to the past 
could not be avoided, especially when it involved New 
England's share in the foreign slave-trade.* But the 
assertion that those avIio held slaves must approve of 
the reopening of the slave-trade was not logical ; nor 
did the belief that it would be the means of checking 
the agitation in England and the North against slavery, 
by appealing to self-interest, show a real appreciation of 
the situation. It is difficult to determine whether this 
proposition and its congener, that of " African Contract 
Labor," which made some progress in the legislatures of 
Mississippi and Louisiana in 1858, both of which had 

* In that connection were reproduced the words of New 
Englanders in the debate in 1800 on the slave-trade. The argu- 
ment of one representative from Rhoile Island was interesting in 
being almost identical in some respects with that advanced in 
the South. His contention was that it was the law of Africa 
to export persons held as slaves, that it was bad policy to make 
a law against a trade that was proHtable, and it was wrong from 
a moral point of view, since the slaves were bettered by the trade. 
Quite different from the Southern contention, however, was his 
next argument. He pointed to the fact that distilleries and 
manufactiu*cs were idle for want of extended trade ; he said that 
he had been well informed that, on the African coasts. New Eng- 
land rum was much preferred to the best Jamaica spirits; and 
he asked why should not rum be sent there and a profitable 
return be made, and why should a heavy punishment be in- 
flicted for carrying on a trade so advantageous. 
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only a small support in the South, were a defiance of ( 
modern civilization, aa attempt at retaliation, or a 
sincere puriwse to provide additional laborers for the , 
South, and check the growth of anti-slavery sentiments. 1 
The South was not agreed upon such a scheme ; and I 
while Governor Adams of South Carolina was contem- j 
plating the widening and deepening of the determina- I 
tion to maintain the institution through multiplying tha [ 
number of slaveholders, a Mississippian said that an \ 
attempt to reopen the traffic would be resisted by tbft J 
free States; and while the Charleston Me.rctiry was ask- . 
ing whether the ti-ade had not a higher motive than I 
mere avarice, and figures were quoted to prove that th« 'I 
horrors of the "middle passage" had not been dimia- I 
ished by the co-operation of the United States and 1 
England to check the slave-tragic, questions of a de- 1 
cidedly practical nature, such as the jwssible effect of J 
a renewal of the trade upon native slaves and upon J 
white labor, were discussed.' 

Some light upon the real sentiment in the Soi 
about the matter was given in the vote in the Thirty* \ 
6fth Congress upon the item in the consular and dip- i 
lomatic appropriation bill of $75,000, to meet tlwj 
expenses of carrying to Africa slaves confiscated from ( 
a slaver in Southern waters, A motion in the House>d 
to strike out the item was lost by a vote of 28 to 16S» J 
and one to reduce the appropriation to ¥45,000 by I 
vote of 47 to 145. On the first proposition, 

' Between 1708 snd 180r>, of 85,000 Bkve> carried fn«0 4 
Africa, 12,000, or 14 per cent, dieil on llie wuy W AiiierlC4;.^ 
and between 1830 and 1840, of 214,310, 25 percent, or S8,600),| 
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votes in the affirmative were from the South, and on 
the second all but one, while 19 Southern votes were 
against it. A similar motion in the Senate was defeated 
by a vote of 12 to 40, all the affirmative and 12 of the 
negative votes being from the South. 

This movement might really be regarded as a spasm 
of desperation ; for even the domestic slave-trade was not 
viewed favorably by the majority. Delaware, in 1833, 
had sought to check the trade with Maryland ; but from 
the time of the migrations to the Mississippi territory 
until the war, the slave-marts of Baltimore, Richmond, 
New Orleans, and of Washington until 1850, had been a 
source of profit to many. 

It was estimated that up to 1849 Alabama bought 
from border States millions of dollars worth of slaves; 
and the value of them in the upper tier of States was 
dependent not a little upon the profitableness of their 
labor farther South. Dew, when he wrote his pam- 
phlet, reckoned that 6,000 slaves were carried annually 
from Virginia, though all of these were not sold to 
other States. Twenty-seven years later Edmund Ruf- 
fin thought that the annual exportation from the State 
exceeded the increase by births. Prices had steadily 
risen, and the attraction toward the cotton States was 
threatening to repeat on the border the history of 
earlier slavery in the free States. " Has not the high 
price of slaves," was asked in 1860, "done Virginia 
incredible injury, deprived her of labor which she im- 
periously needs, made many a man a non-slaveholder 
who would have held his slaves if he could, prevented 
many men from becoming slaveowners who desired 
earnestly to hold them, and so created in our midst 
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ciples to play upou ? 

But the selling of negroes was not the rule. The 
more unruly of them were likely to be sent to the mart 
as a last resort; some estates could be divided only by a 
sale of the property, including the slaves ; and debt, or 
other necessities, added to the number of those who were 
carried to the farther South, because big prices were 
paid for them. Kindly feeling for their bondsmen, not 
unmixed with pride, led some owners to refuse to sell 
them when in straitened financial circumstances. It 

' Southern Literary Mennenger, xxxi. 473. The Average 
valuaMon of .l.l.ifl slavps in NAshvlUe, in 184.1, was STiSO. Those 
beloiiiiins to llie Waluda faplory in -Sotilh rarolina were sold, in 
1852, at an average price of $507, llie lilghest prices ranging 
from S80O to f 1,000 for " boys" between sixteen and twentj-flve 
years of age. In the same year, at the settlement of an eslnte 
In Charleston, one -slave brought SI, 42.5. Purchases made In 
Lynchburg, in 1855, for a tobacco factory, averaped Sl,40O. 
Thirty negroes were sold at Marshall C.H., Texas, In I8.%7, for 
f29,4QO, one twenty-lwo-y ear-old man bringing (.1,800 and 
another aged tnenly-lhree bringing $1,H10. In Mississippi, In 
1858, a man twenty-six years old brought S2,05O, but in the 
same year an estate of eighty-six slaves was sold in Virginia 
at an average of $702. Though sixteen traders were present 
at the sale, with $.500,000 in their pockels, only Hvc of tlie slaves 
were secured by thera, the others going to people of the neigh- 
borhood. Slavery in Virginia in 1800, when 400,880 were 
owned, was estima.ted to be worth p250,000,000, an average of 
$1)00 for each slave ; and a dealer of Baltimore paid for thirty- 
seven slaves between Feb. 2 an<I May 18, the majority of them 
In the prime of life, an average price of $030.75. When 
slaves were worth from $00 to 9100 In Guinea, they brought 
$000 in Cuba, and In the United States a higher price pre- 
vailed. 
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might be necessary to clothe them in patched garments, 
but plenty of food was given them; and even when 
" ref ugeeing '' with their property after war had begun, 
owners refused to part with their retainers for gold 
becoming scarcer day by day. 

The many practical evils of slavery had been pre- 
dicted in 1787 by at least one Southerner. In the con- 
stitutional debates of that year, George Mason of Virginia 
said that slavery discouraged the arts and manufactures, 
that the poor despised labor when it was performed by 
slaves, and that slaves prevented the immigration of 
whites, who really enriched and strengthened a country, 
and that they produced a most pernicious effect upon 
manners. He displayed wonderful foresight in stating 
his objections to the Constitution that he refused to sign, 
and tracing the connection between the political possibil- 
ities in the bargains of commerce and slavery, and the 
material conditions involved in them. " By requiring 
only a majority to make all commercial and navigation 
laws,'' he wrote, " the five Southern States (whose pro- 
duce and circumstances are totally different from those 
of the eight Northern and Eastern ones) will be ruined ; 
for such rigid and premature regulations may be made as 
will enable the merchants of the Northern and Eastern 
States not only to demand an exorbitant freight, but to 
monopolize the purchase of commodities at their own 
price for many years, to the great injury of the landed 
interest and the impoverishment of the people ; and the 
danger is the greater, as the gain on one side will be in 
proportion to the loss on the other. . . . 

" The general legislature is restrained from prohibiting 
the further importation of slaves for twenty years, though 
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such importations render the United States weaker, 
Tulnerable, and less capable of defence. 

The history of the early Congresses, particularly 
relating to assnniption of State debts, the location 
the national capital, and the tariff, shows that bargain- 
ing bail not ended with the adoption of the Constitution, 
and later compromises revolved alwiit slavery. Extend- 
ing Mason's views on commeree to manufactures, hardly 
thought of aa a distinct issue at the time, and substitut- 
ing " Southern States " for " United States," in consider- 
ing the eEEects of the sJave-trade, it cannot be denied in 
the light of the facts of 1860 that he was nearly correct 
in his position. 

Other Southerners were opposed to slavery, but they 
had to yield at the time to the combination of Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina; and later, persons who wished 
to see slavery abolishe<l were balked by the practical 
difficulties that half a century had developed, and whicli 
were little changed by individiial emancipation, or by de- 
portation to Africa and frewlom, the experiment tried by 
the American Colonization Society,' The system was 
regarded by one person aa a great civil and social evil, 
identical in principle with despotism, and to be tempered 
by mercy and religion until, with other evils, it could be 
safely removed. It was deplored by another, who la- 
mented it because of the white race, as the greatest evil 
that could have been inflicted on the country, to bs 
extirpated at any cost less than the evil itself. 

> Elliol's " Debates," i. 405,4IHt; v. 458. 

' Of the 7,5M negroes t 
1862, lUe Norlli b< 
from Virginia. 
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One writer, of a period when abolition had but slight 
force, believed that society would sooner or later find it 
to be in its interests to remove or to mitigate slavery, 
and would seek under the obligations of a Christian 
morality its gradual abolition or amelioration. As late 
as 1838 it was asserted that, whenever the South should 
feel that it could be done with safety to itself, and that 
the slaves would be benefited instead of accursed by the 
change, one hundred planters in any slaveholding State 
would contribute cheerfully double the sum it cost any 
State north of Mason and Dixon's line to abolish slavery. 

The value of slaves in the production of staples was, 
of course, the fundamental reason for their remaining in 
bondage; but the tightening of restrictions upon them 
was an expression, not of harsh feeling against them, 
but of a determination to prevent any such act as that 
attempted in 1859 at Harper's Ferry, which illustrated 
the fanatic mind of the extreme of abolition. The 
halting of emancipation tendencies in the South was 
the result of an apprehension that they would endanger 
the domestic security of Southern homes, and of the 
natural attitude of resistance to extraneous purposes to 
free the blacks, whatever might be the fate of the whites. 

Though Simms believed that South Carolinians might, 
like Pharaoh, be loath to give up the slaves when they 
had been raised to the possible condition of being able 
to go from bondage, no one can doubt that slavery would 
have practically disappeared from at least five Southern 
States, through means involving neither suffering and 
privation for the owners, nor unhappiness and destitu- 
tion for the owned, could slavery have been prevented 
from becoming the mainspring of sectional hatred. 
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Iir one respect it was nnfortunate for this wrantry 
that great highways of transportation and travel shoald 
have lieen estended more rapidly from east to west than 
fram north to soutli. Without the infusioD ioto the 
body politic of the cliaracteristii;3 of the mighty West, 
the Greater America would have l^en an imijossibiliiy. 
But, th'jti^h SoTilh'.'inois and >"ortlif.*rners I'iune into 
close personal contact beyond the Alleghauies, their 
intercourse did not develop before 1860 sufficient power 
to affect favorably for liarmoiiy the two original sec- 
tions of the seaboard. The inhabitants of these had, 
before the age of the railway and the telegraph, com- 
paratively few opportunities to learn to know each 
other, and afterward their trend of travel was on par- 
allel lines instead of on intersecting ones. 

Their politicians met at Washington. But that city 
was the great hustings of the country ; and sentiments 
expressed there were too frequently designed to main- 
tain a man's popularity in his own section, rather than to 
cultivate friendly relations among all parts of the coun- 
try. Foliticians, moreover, may never be expected to 
beget harmony untainted by selfishness, the germ of 
discord. 

Leisure classes mingled to some extent at the spring 
resorts ; but the life of leisure classes is seldom an index 
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to the character and condition of the masses. Profes- 
sional men and merchants exchanged places ; but they 
were more likely to meet in the West than to affect 
materially the civilization of the other sections. The 
South sent its buyers to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston ; and the North sent its sellers to the cities and 
country south of the Potomac. Both classes had a cer- 
tain influence, but it was hardly unifying. 

There were, in fact, few factors in the expansion of 
the United States working toward the destruction of 
sectionalism, that had existed before the Constitution. 
The tariff never was a strictly sectional question ; and 
by 1835 the action of the compromise act of 1833 had 
obscured it, just as the Missouri Compromise had put a 
temporary quietus upon slavery as a political element. 

Contemporaneously with the Clay and Calhoun truce, 
however, a new movement against slavery assumed prom- 
inence in New England. It lacked the reasonableness 
and the moderation of the early philanthropies, that had 
been confined to no section ; it was independent of con- 
stitutional, political, and ecclesiastical obligations ; and, 
beginning in obscurity, grew to such dimensions as to 
obliterate the tariff and other measures, and to make 
abolition such a sectional issue that the Union was 
threatened with wreck. 

Coincident in publicity with the massacre in Virginia, 
it was not deemed of sufficient importance at the time to 
prevent an emancipation debate in the Virginia Assem- 
bly, an utter impossibility ten years later, though it 
led to the mobbing of Garrison in Boston; and not 
until 1844, when upon its political expression in one 
Stiite turned the result of a presidential election, 
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could it be said to have become a powerful sectional 

force. 

Southern States took steps to prevent the logical aud 
dangerous effects of its doctrines ; and it was interjected 
into national affairs by endeavors on the one hand to 
compel the government to become a party to abolitiou, 
and on the other a defender of sl.-ivcry. For several 
years it was under coudemniLtiou evea in its birthplace, 
and men were unwilling to believe that it could eyec ' 
become a power. 

A Cambridge professor said of it, in 1835, that, "there 
is in this, as in other communities, always afloat a cer- 
tain quantity of moral virus or noxious gas, ever and 
.'iiu;r! embot'ying itself in some form as lliis." Another 
Northerner expressed the hope that " no fanaticism of a 
faction at the North will ever so far prevail against the 
good sense and sound feeling of the community as to in- 
terrupt the genial flow of hospitality with which in 
every individual case" Northern men had been received 
by gentlemen of the Old Dominion. And this view was 
similar to the belief of an Alabamian, in 1847, that the 
controversy over slavery " grows out of the derangement 
of a few religious minds and the corruption of designing 
office-seekers, and that the mass of Korthern people, 
with all their moral principle, their love of the insti- 
tutions of the country, their sacred regard for the 
blessed constitutional freedom of these States, never 
will sacrifice the Union for a mere abstract idea of 
individual liberty."' 

For a while travellers could find among the people of 
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either spction traits of character that might be advan- 
tageously cultivated by those of the other. Southern 
pulpits and professorial chairs could he filled by North- 
ecD men; a Washington Allstou could find pleasure in 
the society of Sparks, Story, Longfellow, and Dana at 
Cambridge, where his presence was " thought a benedic- 
tion ; " and Harper's district school library, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney's works, and publications of the Appletons and other 
firms, were recommended for the use of Southern schools. 
As late as 1848 the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers was 
held by some Southeniers to be the heritage of the whole 
country, though the virtues of the Puritan character, best 
exemplified in Endicott, were thought to be not without 
austerity, harshness, and rug^gedneas. Richard Yeadon 
of South Carolina was a speaker at the Pilgrim celebra- 
tion at Plymouth in 1863 ; Virgil D. Farris of Maine 
told the Jamestown Society, in 1857, that when the time 
arrived his State would be found " side by side with Vir- 
ginia in upholding the interests of the Union and putting 
down fanaticism." And Henry A. Wise wrote in the 
same year to the New England Society of New York, 
that the Pilgrims were the brothers of Virginians' fore- 
fathers, and that harmony and peace would prevail in 
the country if the descendants of those who fought 
together in the Bevolutiou should imitate their ex- 
ample. 

These facts are evidences of the slow growth of alien- 
ation and hostility, and of the efforts to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters as matters approached the crisis of 
18G0, It was no easy matter to induce the majority 
of the people of one section to sever ties that their 
fathers had formed, and to lead them from 
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rights, carefully recognized by Southeruers in allusions 
to the United States as "the Confederate family," 
"these Confederate States," or "Co-Statea," emphasized 
once in defence of South Carolinian tariff individualism, 
was brought into action again when slavery was attacked. 
To such an extent waa this the uase, that it was ad- 
mitted that "from the discussions of the slave interests 
have been derived more knowledge of the true line of 
demarcation between the jurisdiction of the general anil 
State governments than from all other discussions taken 
together." ' And so interwoven was slavery in the life 
of the South, that the onslaughts upon tlie peculiar in- 
stitution were regarded as menaces of the civilization of 
that section. It was impossible to conceive of that civ- 
ilization without reference to slavery ; and when it was 
attacked through slavery, it was not difBcult to confuse 
the issues. 

The main political controversy was over the status of 
the slave power in the general government. On the one 
side were the Southern leaders determined to maintain 
if possible, in the Senate at least, the equilibrium be- 
tween the sections, even though such a course involved 
the creation of new slave States in newly acquired terri- 
tory. Thereby they hoped to check legislation, origin- 
ating in the increasing representation of the free States 
in the Lower House, hostile to the institutions of the 
South. On the other side were leaders just as deter- 
mined to destroy the equilibrium, to keep slavery within 
certain limits, and, in the case of the extremists, to ob- 
literate it regardless ef consequences. 

Notwithstanding the magnanimity of Virginia 
> De Boa'* Betijne, xxill. 400. 
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That war brouglit into play the persistent "Wilinot 
Proviso," which proposed to exclude slavery from any 
ten'itory that might be acquired as a result of the con- 
test, and whioh was manifest in the deliates over the 
compromise measures of 1850. Vermont, New York, 
Pennsyh'ania, New Jersey, and Maine hastened to in- 
dorse the Proviso, and Massachusetts went farther in 
calling for the alxilition of slavery. The South, that had 
contributed nearly two-thirds of the troops for the war, 
was inflamed by this purpose to debar it from sliaring 
in the results; and while the North had been excited 
in 1845 by the preponderance given the South in the 
Senate by the admission of Florida and Texas, the 
South read its fate in the admission of California as a 
free State, in spile of the eontciillon that the Missouri 
Compromise line ought to bo extended to the Paoifie, 
and form the new State's southern boundary. The 
straddle, extended later to Kansas and Nebraska, of 
permitting New Mexico and Utah to determine l>y their 
constitutions whether they were to be free-soil or slave- 
holding, was as unsatisfactory to the North as to the 
Soutli ; and neither section found the abolition of the 
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lione It with their eyes open ami ilesorve their ilestiny. There is 
but loo much reason lo bcMeve that many of Iheni have gone as 
iii'-re adventurers, speculating upon the chances of establishing 
t<<i inilependeut government in Texas, anil of selaing Ihat Immense 
.-luil fertile domain by the title of the sword. But be tills as It 
may, when they became citlaens of Mexico, they becamn subject 
to the constltnlion and Inws of tb« country; nnd whatever changes 
the Mexican people may have since madp in that constitution 
and these laws, tliey are matters with which foreign sUtea can 
liavH no concern, and of which they have no right lo take oog- 
nUance." ["Life an'i Times of Memmhiger," 567.] 
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slave-trade in the District of Columbia, and the amend- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law, compensatory. 

From those uumpromiaes date the determined efforts 
to make the Southern position overshadow other isstiea 
in the parties in the South ; and in the North the growth 
of the abolition idea aa paramount over the divisions of 
Whigiam and Democracy. 

In reviewing the subject of slavery expansion, the 
candid student may hardly escape the conclusion that 
the South's advocacy of it was due partly to the desire 
to permit no inroads upon tlio intent of the Constitution 
adopted when the Mississippi was the western boundary 
of the United States, aa interpreted by the constitutional 
debates, and by the purpose manifested in the admisaion 
of Kentm^ky, the cession of Tennessee, and the settle- 
ment of the Mississippi territory, of preser^'ing the Fede- 
ral balance in the matter of slavery.' But at the very 
time when the rights of the South iu this connection 
were being most strongly asserted in debate, its power 
to make practical use of Lhem was lacking, and then 
was not even a united sentiment in favor of exjjansion. . 



' One of the most extrevBgsnt means for compHSslng Ibe 
end was that of Colonel Wigfnll of Texas. He proposed thai 
various portions of tbe C'«iistitutiDU should never be construed >a 
ronFerring power over the slave-trade between the Stales or over 
slavery in newly acquired terriUiry, or as allowing Congrcjss the 
privilege of receiving, diBeussin^, referring, or reporting ujwn any 
petition upon tlic subject of slavery; that the fifth article should 
b« ftmendetl so as to place the compromises between the stave- 
holillng and the non-slaveholding States upon the same basis as 
that between the lar^. and the email States as to representation 
In the Senate: »nd lliat, after ail die auiendmenis be thought 
necessary had been nutde, others on that subject should Ik 
prohibited nnless by unanlmoua conseiii of the States. 
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For while it was tliouglit at one time that the negro 
population of the South would become too numerous to 
be employed as slaves, and that new territory was neties- 
aary for the accommodatiou of tlie increase, the answer 
was made, that even should no more territory be acquired, 
it was questionable whether there was need of it. Much 
waste laud was still to be reclaimed, and the extra labor 
might be diverted into other lines than agriculture, such 
as the construction of railroads, the trades, and manu- 
factures. One man, who advocated btinging slaves into 
direct competition with Northern labor, considered that 
the North was dependent for its existence upon tlie 
South, aud contended that the rivalry would throw 
white mechanics out of employment, destroy merchants 
and manufacturers, and produce a financial crisis. 

William Burwell of Virginia asserted, however, in 
1866, that not only had the South an abundant area and 
employment for the slaves mare profitable than ever, but 
that there was an absolute deficiency of slave labor to 
supply the world's demand for luxuries and necessities. 

Some Southerners indorsed Walker in his filibustering 
schemes against Nicaragua; and his revocation of the 
decree abolishing slavery there led to the belief that a 
new State was to be added to the South, and that a foot- 
hold against Mexico had been obtained. There was 
some truth in the statement of a Texan in 1859, that 
" Thousands of rifles are sleeping in Texas, and the 
Southern States ready to awake at the call of a leader, 
and become an army of occupation in that broatl territory 
between Monterey and the Rio Grande." ' Lopez had 
his symi»ithizer3 and abettors in his expeditions against 

' iJc B'ne's ntnVir, .txvi. 215. 
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Cubs; bnt wbeo tke gumte had pot ui eni to bis am- 
fattuna, ami lbs ■nnsntioB of the island «u urged apuo 
piditical and conmemal groosds, and it vaa md *>,m ; 
flTen ita iardepndenca would doC injare, bot woold bene- 
fit, Loaisiaaa's export prodoco tnid«. and iroabi cheapen 
Ubot, the iinsver was, that anDexstioa woald be fatal to 
the Blareholding itaterests uf tlte ^uth. poiticolarlj tlie 
engar-plaati a g of Looisiaiui and Texas, and that it would 
be followed bjr the annexatJoa of Canada, with an Impolae 
tber»b; ginn to protectiTe taiiSs and abolition. 

Had slaver; had ability to expand political!; or eco- 
BomicallT, Texas would bardlj haTP i^mained one St^te 
instead of Wcwminj fivi?, as wa:? j-visibi'?. The case of 
Kansas demonstrated tbe uselessness of an attempt on 
the part of slarerr to expand rapiiUy enough to keep 
pace with the extension of population in the North in- 
creased by immigratioD. 

Sfatching the colouizing crusade of the American 
Settlement Company of New York, the Emigrant Aid 
Company of Massachusetts, the Kansas League, the 
Octagon Settlement Company, with its temprrauce ad- 
junct, and the Vegetarian Settlement Campany, with its 
vegetarian and joint-stock planks, and other organiza- 
tions designed to make Kansas a free-soil State, the 
South, with Missouri in the lead, sought to place slave- 
holders there, and to form a slaveholil ing constitution. 
"Kansas must he a slave State, or the Union will he di.s- 
aolved," was one cry; "If refused admission to the 
Union, she will undoubtedly l>e receivetl by another, 
and the united States South will begin their career," 
was another.' 

' De IIow'k Ilcrieic. x\\. 4-10 ; ^x. 74, 
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len the act of colonial Virginia in seeking to ex- 
clude slaves from its borders was quoted in a speech 
justifying the anti-slavery sentiment in the disputed ter- 
ritory, and Virginia was called the Kansas of England, 
the reply came that the act could only iw esteemed as 
subversive of projierty rights, and that England did an 
eminently proper thing in vetoing it.' 

As soon as the contest had really begun in the terri- 
tory, the work of the Lafayette Emigration Society, that 
claimed that one thousand slaves were in the new coun- 
try in 185G, was supplemented by the Kansas Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, and funds were collected in New 
Orleans to promote the migration of such persons as 
proposed to become settlers. The South was told that 

■ Thin argument of Percy Roberts of Mlsslasippl wns En 
marked coalraBt with the senLimenls conUilDeil in Jefferson's 
original dmtt of the Declaration of Independence. The clause 
relating to the slavp-traile as one of the causes against Oeorg« 
III. was as folloiFi: "Re has waged eruel war aj^inst human 
nature Itself, violating its nioflt sacred rights of life and liberty In 
the persons of a ilistant people who never offended him, captival- 
iug and carrying them into sliivery in another hemisphere, or to 
Incur miserable death in their transportsllon thither. This pirat- 
ical warfare, the opprohrium of INPidkl powers. Is the warfare 
of the Christian king of Great Britain. DettTmlned to keep 
open 3 market where mkn should be bought and sold, he has 
prostituted his negative for suppresaing every attempt to prohibit 
or to restrain this execmble commerce. And that this assem- 
blage ot horrors might want no faet of distinguished dte. he is 
nnw exciting those very people to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase the liberty of which' he has deprived them, by murder- 
ing the people on whom he also obtruded them; thus paying off 
former crimes committed against the i.ibeiitieh of one (leople 
with orimes which he uriiea them to commit against the livks 
of another." 
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■nleaa it OouU maintain in gnxind in the electioi 
October, 1856, ai\ tu lost; that if the slareholdiBe 
State* dM«ld B«tui two tbousand immigTant&. th^ voold 
mean two tboiuaiwl rotes, aod tLe ctHulitkm of Raaaaa 
Wdolil \m lettlBd ; and vrhlte one man said that th«r« was 
no poaaiHlily of Iiostile coiliskm, as the Federal gorem- 
nwnt troopB voold be tuetl agatost t^ abc^tionists, 
another included in expenses for fire settlers one hun- 
dr^ and fifty dollars for firearms and bayonets. 

The vrar went on ; but ti>e census of ISCO showed that 
of th« Dative Amencaas id Kansas. 10,997 had been bom 
in that 8ute, 27,'I40 had come from the Simtb. and that 
fi6,(jrG had rorap fcjm the Xiirth. The writ ri lotions 
had been about the same from earh section in proportion 
to its iMjjjulation, but the South's was t!ie smaller. 

Notwithstamling the jiliysical imjmssihility of extend- 
ing slavery territorially, the Xorlli saw an extension of 
its jMiwer in two particulars. Tlie first exhibition, from 
tl]i; Northern standjKjint, was had in the iroiiclail pro- 
visions of the Fugitive Slave Law anietnlmont. making 
llif; national government the instrument for the return of 
runaways, and obliterating it pnictieally from interstate 
(•(tniity, where it had been placfd Uy the original law of 
New England origin. The Southern justification of the 
amendment was the Arrant abuses of that rornity. The 
seeoiid victory for slavery was the Dred Scott decision. 
This was called by one "the Magna Churta of the 
South," though it declared void the compromise of ISi-'O, 
ujion the fact and theories of which the South had con- 
tended for years, and which had been void for at least 
six years. TheKorth viewed it a^ Southein a:,'gression, 
because it recalled the general estimation of slaves aa 
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property held when the Constitution was framed, and 
because it set forth the doctrine that the word " ter- 
ritory " iu the Constitution was applicable only to terri- 
tory within the limits of the States when they were 
colonies, and not to that acquired afterward by the gen- 
eral government by purchase or conquest ; and that Con- 
gress could eseroise no power that was prohibited by 
the Constitution over the property of citizens of a 
Territory. 

Aside from the affirmation of constitutional principles 
upon which the South based its belief of safety in the 
Union, the decision was au empty victory for that sec- 
tion. It may have been like oil poured upon water for 
those of the South who wished to remain in the Union ; 
but for those abolitionists iu whose minds the Constitu- 
tion was as a feather, it was like pouring oil upon fiames. 
'■ .Since the decision of the Dred Seott case," wrote 
Ue Bow in 1857, "all the firea of Northern agitation 
Itave been fed anew, and blaze and burn in every hearth 
and every hall." ' 

In the earlier phase of secession the expansion of the 
Korth had been resisted in tho opposition to the tariff; 
and that issue was connected later with slavery, not- 
withstanding the views held in some Southern i^tates, 
notably Louisiana, when illustrations of the dominance 
of the North were sought, ox such an argument was 
made as that the claim of the necessity for a high tariff 
if wages were to be maintained meant that slave labor 
must pay the high wages of white labor. 

The " free-trade and direct-tax " slogan was revived 

,'orously against the propositions of ISJjS that resulted 
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a tW Ibnai briff Acs o£ 1861 ; bat Uk tuiff luid n 
III III >irtMaBgyWpiKaaiTth« Art ot 1M6, a 
tin MMt •fBlaUa ifcA ted 

A. CdhDwn — i m il ia 1866 that the Tariff Act of 1 
b^ elinelked tbe eoneetUzatiaB of camnen-ial power d 
the Xtstii, and tisit mat tlien tlw Sontb's 
duniaubwL SCiO, in tbe delate of 1789 Que people « 
Sootli CkioliBK were wid lo be vilHtig to nuke laerifioes 
U> eneoang* tlie mamiCvtaru^ and Durittme interests 
of liatet Stateai ud John C. Calltoim, foUinriDg the 
fiiToriBg rf "fair pmtaotkni" by Preadent SCadisoB, 
waa iffffiiMiii^l in the fU8ac« of tbe Act of 1S16, beouias 
hi? beliern! that the f-o'jfv of tlie eoontnf reqnirwi ■■ pro- 
tection to our mannfactnnrg estaiilishnient;:." There 
were more than twice ii.-^ muiiy vytes fur thp Act from 
the North as from the South in the House of Represen- 
tatives ; but of sixteen senators fr*jm each section voting, 
hut five from the South and two from the North were 
a^^ainst it.' 

Calhoun afterward changed his i>ositio 
attributed to his New England i-ducatioi 
reasoning hardly held gootl when New En 
tude in 1816 was recalled ; and it ' 
as a statement ^ that might 
(.'alliouti's stay at Yale waa res 
of nullification. 

Not a general tariff act became law after 1816 without 
the aid of Southern votes, the strongest opposition de- 

> Edtnunil RufHn of Yirgliiia was said to liavc bncn the 
aiitliur of the flnit popular movement against a pmterlive policy 
In llie tariff, he having orfcaniited a jietitiun against, it which was 
Iire»euLL>d lo Cungrcw In 1&18. 
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veloping in 1824, 1828, ami 1842; and New England 
contributed eighteen Northern votes in favor of the 
measure of 1857, extending the free list of the Walker 
tariff. Sentiment in the South was more united fur 
freer trade ; but nearly as many rep rear ntatives from 
the North as from the South voted for the reduction, 
and a change of less than tea votes would have m3i:le 
the majority of the former section in favor of the hill. 

Arguments against the tariff were of the past tense ; 
those against abolition were of the present and the 
future tenses. The complaint of what the North had 
done through the tariff was not strong enough to lead 
to separation, especially aa the South had helped to 
create commercial power in which it failed voluntarily 
to participate as a section. What the North was doing 
in spite of the South, and what it might be able to 
accomplish without regard to it, were the things to be 
feared according to those who lost no opportunity to 
preach disunion. The facta helped the growth of bitter 
antagonism. 

Whether or not abolition attempt«d to circulate among 
slaves inflammatory documents likely to lead them to 
insurrection, sought to seduce them from their owners, 
carrying resistance to efforts at recovery to the point 
of unlawful violence, tried to arm the bondsmen with 
pikes purchased with the money of long-range pliihui- 
thropy, or created a party iiifuaed with the determina- 
tion to remove slavery from the United States, it was 
certainly fraught with danger to the section in which no 
abolition debate could be held. 

For the respeclive sections the dangers of anti-slavery 
may have been as exaggerated as those ot pro-slavery. 



jwnraKKjr snKLtaBTa. 



"had all the taroe c£ mOitT. Thn Conn&tion of 

-« idt fnm Texw to Cuada. had sooh a thing 

n Aik, would han UcH^ed the expansion of fr«« 

bn 1 arrotiuted the unrest in politics aad the 

tadii, I wnrU that had alrf-atlr begun to be tnaoi- 

festM] it. where foreign inunigiatioti sn-eUe*! 

the vututg popoIatioD. The inrasion of Mesioo wonlil 

haTB been » repetition iif the troohlea of ISIJ-ISIS. 

The reopening of the slave-trade would not only have 

ibK«d the TJnitcd States upon a lockwaid career acconl- 

ing to standards of modem riTilization, hut wonld have 

eiiatiled slaTery extension, hoth territorially and politi- 

coUy, to be aMromi'Iisheil. 

Efforts to revive the slave-traJe were an acknowledg- 
ment that the South had reached its limits for ex- 
pansion; but that fact could not be perceived in the 
excitement attending the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law amendmcDt with its anti-State-rights features, and 
the Dred Scott decision, among those whose cause was 
strengthened by any apparent intensifying of the skil- 
ftiliy manipulated antagonism of the Southern employ- 
ing class and the Northern wage element. 

T!iit in the Southern propaganda, there was nothing 
involving danger to the homes, the prot>orty, or the lives 
of individuals in the Sorth, unless in punitihmont of 
violations of national or local I.iws. The exclusion from 
Congress of petitions on the subject of slavery, carried 
to an extreme in the " gag-rule," wore with some justice 
regarded as a limitation of a constitutional right ; though 
such a right would never have been conceded, had it 
been thought that the liberty of one section could ever 
assume the form of license agaiinst the well-being and 
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the safety of another. Here, too, the feeling based 
upon the presumption that the utterances and acts of 
individuals or of representatives of a party were those 
of a united North, may have been at first exaggerated 
by imagination and rhetoric; but the trend of events 
made their ix)ssibility more palpable. 

Just as there was error in the belief that the seeds of 
disunion were sown at the time when Congress first took 
action to suppress the slave-trade, insteail of at the time 
of the compromises upon slavery in the Constitution, so 
minor elements were magnified into importance because 
of their tendency, and because of the w^ish to prevent 
the slightest infringement of the constitutional guar- 
anty of slavery. 

Southerners saw danger to their section in the pos- 
sibility of the exclusion of slavery from the Territories, 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and in 
property owned by the government, the opening of 
diplomatic relations with Hayti and St. Domingo, the 
prohibition of the slave-trade between the States, of the 
doing away of three-fifths of the slaves in the basis of 
representation, the annexation of Canada, and of the 
granting of the suffrage to negroes. The last possibility 
was realized only in those States where the negro, unless 
he was a fugitive slave, was an inconsequential element. 

The fear that the Federal government might be used 
as an engine of attack upon slavery, " thus threatening 
destruction to the civilization and social institutions of 
the South," grew when men began to think that the pro- 
slaverv sentiment of the North was confined to Demo- 
cratic office-seekers, individuals alarmed at the possible 
consequences to their business of disunion, and conser- 
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viitive Union men; and that the anti-slavery views were 
spreading to the villages and towns, influencing intelli- 
gent farmers, business men, the professions, aud all ele- 
ments of society. 

Among the causes enumerated ns affecting the South 
detrimeu tally were adverse legislation, throwing ths 
burdens of government upon it in increasing expendi- 
tures for operations in sections from which slavery was 
excluded; the growth of the idea among the slaves of 
Northern superiority and sympathy, and of Southern' 
inferiority and cowardice, rendering them disorderly and 
rebellious ; the distmst of the negroes on th« part of 
Southerners ; the crowding of slaves Into the cotton 
States, and the prevention of further importations to 
supply the deficiency elsewhere ; the destmctiou of the 
equilibrium in the Senate ; and the withdrawal of capi- 
tal from the South and its increase in the North. 

The last two were attributable to slavery rather than 
to abohtion, but a real menace to slavery were Uie 
changes developing in some of the Ijonler States. In 
1847 it was expected that natives of the North would 
gradually settle on the Iwnler, bringing uieang to pm^ 
chase the worn-out Selds, and the skill and industry tO' 
restore them to feilility, and that thereby land would. 
be taken from the occupation of slaves. Four yean 
later, the cry in the North for "free lands" woa her 
aided as a purpose to colonize on the public lands in th* 
South " f ree-soilera," to whom every facility waa to bft 
offered, that they might acquire a majority in each Stata, 
control ila legislation, and push slavery nearer to thfl 
equator. 

In opposilion t.> Free-Boilism an attempt was made to 
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revive the plan of ceding to the States the pnWio landa 
within their borders, each State to pay into the United 
States treasury 75 per cent of the gross amount of the 
sales; but it failed, and the homestead agitation fol- 
lowed. 

A comparison of the State censuses of Miaaonri for 
1851 and 1856 showed tHat in twenty-five counties the 
number of slaves had decreased 4,411 in five years, and 
that in ninety-five counties the whites had increased 
184,290, and slaves, 2,262, a marked disproportion ex- 
isting in the counties bordering upon losva. This led 
to the question, " la slavery declining in Missouri ? and 
to the belief that in the Union the border States would 
be lost to slavery in a short time. Against this was set 
the statement within twelve months, tliat outside of St. 
Louis no man could be elected governor or a member of 
Congress unless he was for slavery. There was, never- 
theless, reason for the question in 1857, where in the 
hour of necessity would Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware, and even Virginia, be found when the shock 
should come ? 

Another source of danger was seen, not without rea- 
son, in the conduct of the leaders, " circumscribed in 
usefulness" by the prospect of a mission to France, a 
cabinet position, or a presidential nomination, seduced 
by the wealth ami patronage of the general government 
" to betray their constituents ; " or, as one writer had it, 
" engagefl in miserable schemes of personal selfishness 
and petty ambition, too sedulously and absorbingly, if 
not criminally, to the neglect of the nearest and dearest 
rights and interests of their countrymen." ' 

' Be BoiB't Berieuf, x. 4T8; xvii. 2; svlli. 257. 
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Those who ma<le such charges, however true they 
might be, against the average politician in general, ob- 
seurod the fact that a man in accepting an appointiTe 
ofllce did not necessarily relinquish a desire to further 
the wishes of his followers, but might, indeed, make it 
a better vantage-ground for Southern interests. And 
few Southern leaders at Washington between 1850 and 
1860 could be aecuscd with truth of not advocating the 
principles of the ruling class of their States, though 
some did not go as far as the extreme sectioniUism of 
the " Southern Rights " preacher. The election of 1860 
was readily construed to mean the exclusion of South- 
erners from governmental offices and the beginning of 
greater evils. 

Jefferson Davis, at a dinner at Jackson in 1857, de- 
claring that he was no alarmist, and that he had a con- 
tempt for panics, and a acorn for panic-makers, told hia 
audience that in 1860 the monster crisis was to be met, 
and that American patriotism would pass through the 
ordeal of fire. He warned them to prepare for the 
worst, lie characterized as a dark age in political his- 
tory a period between the Eevolution and 1S57, when 
" patriotism was construed to be submission to degrada- 
tion, and wrong for the sake of a Union whose soul waa 
perishing." ' 

TJiat age had produced Clay, AVebster, Calhmm, and 
ISenton. TJie first three were dead when Davis spoke, 
and the fourth did not hve to see the fulfilment of the 
ilississippian's warniug. The prospect of a loss of in- 
fluence in administrative affairs, and the consequent loss 
of power to check cnnstittilional or arbitrary action, had 
' Uc lloic'x lleciew, xilii, 104. 
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behind it the fear of the atlmission of a sufficient num- 
ber of new States to abolish slavery by a constitutional 
amendment. 

For a people to realize that the power of their se^^tion 
hatl departed, that they were in a permanent minority 
in national affairs, " an inferior and degrading position," 
was galling, particidarly when it was felt that the chief 
magistrate would be compelled to follow the will of the 
majority, who would insist upon legislation destroying 
slavery, extinguishing wealth estimated at 82,000,000,- 
000, and rendering valueless other property worth as 
much more. To this political and economic revolution, 
some argued, would be added the populating of the 
South by a no-property class from the North, a war of 
races, and complete subversion of social order, and the 
triumph of " agrarian ism." 

" Domestic quiet and reposei," said the call for one of 
the conventions after the campaign of 1866, "are in- 
vited to give way to agrarianism, socialism, spiritualism, 
and all of the infiQitely diversified isms which agitate 
and keep in continual turmoil what is called, by an abuse 
of terms, free society. Reforms there may be — im- 
provements; time and experienre develop these iti the 
machinery of all societies. Should such at any time be 
necessary at the South, it is ours, and ours only, in 
assemblies and conventions to discuss and pronounce 
upon them, indignantly repelling the impotent interfer- 
ences of our neighbors."' 

The revolutionary utterances of Wendell Phillips, 

Anson Burlingame, and others; the calls to trample 

law under foot; the denuinds for an anti-slavery Con- 

' Or Uuw'a Uetieir, xxi. 660. 
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etitiitioii, au anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery God ; 
the indorsement of Helper's " Impending Crisia " by 
Congressmen ; the suggestion in a school-book ttiat black 
regiments from Jamaica and Hayk might be landed to 
aid a servile insurrection, — showed a spirit quite dlSeEK^ 
ent from that underlying thi'eats against preachers ( " 
abolition should they venture upon Southern soil, I 
similar to that of the outrages in Kansas and the assaollQ 
upon Sumner by Preston Brooka. And the evaaiona aitdl 
violations of the Fugitive Slave Law in many of the Nort 
em States, with their "personal liberty laws," defiance 
the Supreme Court, and seizure of slaves in tra7uiii-a,_ert 
when cai'ried to free soil for emancipation, — were manfil 
featations of interference with the Southern institution.*] 

' TUe warning that Interference with alnrery from outaldt 
and continual aglUttloa of aliolitlon, would n-paken the a 
ment of the South (or the Northern BUtes did not come 
Soatbernprs alone. The Rev. Dr. Neheiniab Adams told 1 
Hection. in lSi4, that Invectives against the South, exaggemtQi 
representations of slavery, indiscriminate ImpuIatiOT 
vance with its abuses, political oppositiou, resistance Ui Sontli 
rights under the Constitution, and efforts to decoy servants ifcfl 
home and abroad, excited opposition that rendered bopelew ft] 
Northeni desire for the benefit of the negroes. "Wemardrin 
the South and her slaves from tbe Union," he wrol 
thereby gain nothing for the slaves." 

In 1850, after John Brown's raid, J. H. Taylor, 
speakers at the banquet of the New England Society of Charles 
ton, said that there were but two alternatives, the oni 
in the present Union, and gradually yielding to the pressure u] 
Southern Institutions until they should perish by atrophy; tb^l 
other, to assert the rights of independent States, and then orgM" T 
Ize a government upon a principle recogniKing harmony ia ^1 
conditions of labor. 

a Bodlou meeting of the Bnme period eK-President Plerecf 
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It was no woinler that tlie proposition matle in the 
North ia 1857, that Congress ahould pay to each State 
S250 for each slave emancipated, and S25 to eaoh freed- 
niau, was derided as placing too low a value upon slaves ; 
and it was asserted that, if $000 were paid for every 
slave, four-fifths of the tax necessary for emancipatioa 
with compensation would fall upon the South, and that 
from the start financial loss for that section would ensue. 

Nor could a proud people, whose circumstances ren- 
dered them peculiarly sensitive to criticism, endure in 
patience the tenor of such an arraignment as that con- 
tained in "Uncle Tom's Cabin." Its author may have 
intended to inveigh only against the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the complicity of Northerners in the maintenance of 
slavery; but in generalizing from special cases so as 
to lead some Southerners to acknowledge that there 
was some truth in the book, — though these were called 

wrot« tliat >' it U not the recent InvMlon from Virginia which 
sliould awak«n our BtrongesI apprebenslon, but the teachings 
still vehemently peraiBf^il la, from which It sprung, with the in- 
evitable necessity which' evulves the effect from the cause. So, 
again, It ia to be renicnibereil thut those who boldly approve and 
applaud the acta of treason and uiuriter pcrpelrat«d within the 
limits of Virginia are not the uiosl dangerous enemies of the 
Cunslitution nud the Union. Subtle, cmfty men, who, passing 
by duties and obligations, habitually appeal to sectional preju- 
dices and passions by deiiuunchig Llie Inatllutlona of the people 
of the South, Bud thus inOame the Northern mind to the pitch of 
resistance to the clear provisions of the fundamental law; who, 
imder plausible pretexts addresseil to those prejudices and pas- 
sions, pass local lans designed to evade constitutional obliga- 
tions, — arc really and tndy, whether they believe it or not, the 
men who are hurrying us utwn simple destruction." ["South- 
side View of Slavery," ioT; De Bom'a Setievi, «sviil. 242, 243. 
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wrali and \>y iDtimating by intertxigation that 

Ute S liips tluil she could cot avoid depicting 

were nnc uon. she turned upop the people of tlie i 
whole Soutb the indigTiatioa of maakuid. The most \ 
pot«ut appeal to prejudices is oft£n that which con- 
tains a germ of truth, and a ker: tl of reality is usil- I 
ally a powerfid element in fiction. But the Southern / 
slareholding class, who felt the injustice of all bein^ j 
weighted with the sins of a few, were iu no mood at \ 
the time to view the hook in any light except ihat of its j 
effect gainst them, and to regard it otherwise than aa I 
"a libel and villificatiou" of their section, and an offi- \ 
clous intermeddling in its affairs. 

The book not only set the Northern mind afire, but 
increased the number of Southerners who merged hatred 
of the North in hostility to the Union. 

For several years before secession occurred, contribu- 
tions were now and then made to its plan. "Let us 
go for the Union," said A. P. Calhoun, in an address 
Ijefore the South Carolina Agricultural Society, "the 
union of the South, the union of part of the South, the 
union of one State, if need be, for the sake of the South," 
Edmund Ruffin of Virginia thought that the perfectly 
Kufe and peaceable course for separation and confedera- 
tion would be for Virginia and the other slave States of 
the border, with North Carolina and Tennessee, not to 
move at first, or at least not as early as the more South- 
ern ones. C. G. Memminger, in explaining in 1851 the 
futility of separate action by South Carolina, and allud-. 
in;: to the forts of Charleston harbor with the Stars and 
Stripes floating over them, said, "When South Carolina 
secedes, and becomes an independent nation, I do not 
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doubt that the vaJor of her sons will not permit a 
foreign flag to wave over her territory. . . . The fl^ 
that now floats over these forts will trail in the dust; 
but whose flag will it be ? Georgia and Alabama and 
Mississippi and North Carolina and Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Florida and Louisiana and Arkansas each 
claims one of those stars, each has a common pride 
in that flag, each has her honor floating in its stripes, 
each feels a wound when that banner has been 
struck." ^ 

South Carolina contented itself at that time with 
asserting its right to secede, " without let, hindrance, or 
molestation from any power whatever," and " that for 
the sufficiency of the cause which may impel her to 
such separation she is responsible alone, under God, 
to the tribunal of public opinion among the nations 
of the earth." But the time set for secession by those 
who were startled by the eclipse of the Whig party 
in the vote for Fremont was when a President should 
be elected by abolition and sectional votes, the word 
" sectional " evidently being applied to all the country 
but the slave States. It was said that, " if Fremont had 
been elected, the consequences would have been so mani- 
festly and highly dangerous to the rights and safety 
of the slaveholding States, that they would scarcely 
have waited to be completely shackled and powerless 
for defence, before they would have seceded or separ 
rated from the victorious and hostile States." ' 

A prolific and well-informed writer in Washington, 

1 '' Life and Times of Memminger," 214 ; De Bow's Re- 
view, XX vi. 470. 

« De Bow's Review, xxil. 590. 
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were not to prevent the government or the people of the 
North from making war, or attempting to march an 
army to coerce or conquer the seceding States, the latter 
would have an impregnable fortification, it was believed, 
in the common feeling of friendship, and the position of 
the slaveholding States in which the secession spirit 
had not yet gained the mastery. 

R. C. Weightman, an admirer of Calhoun, whose doc- 
trines, he thought, leavened] the whole mass, and whose 
name was graven upon every i)art of the country, argued 
from Washington that a Southern confederacy must fail 
if it was set up. The States which most strenuously 
urged the importance of preserving the constitutional 
rights of the States, he said, were those that had a pecu- 
liarity — slavery — to protect. In a homogeneous slave- 
holding confederacy, " State Rights " would soon die out, 
there would be no State feeling or jealousy, vigilance 
would slumber, and the drift would be into a monarchy, 
more or less limited. 

Against the cry sent forth from Washington, and sus- 
tained from that quarter, was raised the voice of at least 
a respectable minority of the South, believing that State 
encouragement of works of improvement would do more 
to aid tlie South than angry discussion and high-keyed 
resolutions ; that the true policy was to ofiFer inducements 
to foreign immigration, and, by changing the domestic 
and political economy, to regain political strength; and 
that too much haste had been shown in haughty denun- 
ciations of maligners and exasperating threats of resist- 
ance to unwarrantable aggressions. 

One who felt that the South could do nothing but 
take bold steps to secure itself, if all the people could 
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lat that all llie [leuple of the North felt alike o 

St of abolition, said that some averred that the 

isti I had been broken by the acts of 18S0, whila ^ 

uera ;tided that the compromises were within the t 

wer iss, though highly objectionable. He be> j 

ed tbftt le minority ebould abide by the judgment 1 
the majority, even under fundamental wrong, sines ■ 
i continued good order of society was of far more im- I 
rtunce to them titan the establishment of a correct J 
Je iu a p&rticnlar case. But he was conrinced tbatl 
should the majority, whose dieta were '■ not necessarily j 
the decision of a right reason," adopt iu the South the 1 
violent measures suggested, a proscriptive policy agaiast 
a large minority would follow. The oppression and 
injustice committed by their countrymen against fellow 
Southerners would then far exceed the injustice charged 
against the North, liberty of conscience in political con- 
cerns would disappear, and all who differed with the 
majority would be calleil enemies of their country. 

"Python" claimed that the policy of the slavehold- 
ers of training slaves to the mechanic trades, and hiring 
them out in competition with white mechanics, "thus 
degrailing mechanical pursuits to the condition of menial 
service," had given V)irth in all directions to a dangerous 
and deeplj' rooted hostility to slavery among the no- 
property men, whether Northern born or natives of the 
South. A writer living near Athens, Ga., who called 
himself "one of the i>eople, one of the poor peasants of 
the land that the Secessionists abhor," accused such men 
as lihett, Memminger, I>e Kow, and Fitzhugh, of plotting 
to convert the Soutli into a monarchy, and added that 
if the opulent and powerful of the country really wished 
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to refonn popular error and make tJie people letter, they 
should foster a good system of common-school education 
in which morality and the duties of citizens shouhl lie 
taught. Alexander H. Stephens, even after the signal 
for secession had been given ty the election of Lincoln, 
told the Georgia legislature that it was no sufBcient 
reason for such a step. 

When secession occurred, it was upon the plan mapped 
out for it, with but few modification a. But nearly a gen- 
eration was required to change the sentiment of 1832, 
developed from an earlier type, into the form of 1860. 
The first step, as a result of the nullification episode, 
the inferest in internal improvements, and the incendi- 
ary conduot of abolitionists, was the endeavor to gain 
for the Soutli a share of th« general progress of the 
country, to develop its natural resources, to build up a 
commercial and industrial life, and thus to make it inde- 
pendent of the North. 

Desire for such independence did not at first imply 
any threat of disunion, though that was the charge made ; 
for some years elapaefl before politics overwhelmed the 
practical purposes of promoters of the commercial spirit, 
and it was sought to prepare the South for iudependence 
outside the Union. 

In the meantime the "Southern Rights" movement, 
that became prominent when the " Wilmot Proviso " was 
interjected into the struggle, was directed to trade and 
commerce as the means of retaliating upon the North. 
The Soutli, it was urged, should organize a general pro- 
scription by ceasing to trade with the North ; by refusing 
subscriptions to newspapers, magazines, or reviews, hos- 
tile to Southern institutions ; by giving patronage only to 
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of first inportaaee ; to ^arr; the war into Africa, a 
were, fagr utaUishiiig a preH at the ^urth ; and to r 
diste OT a^JBndon the ualional ])arti«s and obsolete issai 
which had been " n1ain«d only to subeerre th« porpoMi * 
oj Ihn pariiaati \eAili:ni." 

I^iHtinctioii among Hoctions of the South and people of 
individual Stat«» maile anvtliin^' like a Vwncott impos- 
ftiU';, ThreatH ha/l only an exasi^firitiiig effect upon the 
Xorth. iiut [lolitician.s and the press continued their 
utt<iranceB on the line that there were rights more to be 
valued than theories and sr-ntiinents alcmt union, and 
much more imjxirtant Ijcrause they involved every thing 
for which union was to Ik; desiicd. To them were added 
aiits ufxuMtoming the jieople to the idea of severing rela- 
tionx with the national government. 

iJidegates from nine States in convention at Nashville, 
in ISoO, asserting the Southern position, were a model 
for the Montgomery Congress of 1X61 ; hut as yet the 
Hoiith was not united in spect'h or action. When South 
Carolina issued, in IS.'}2, the ordinance of nullification, 
Virginia, in the guise of peacemukcr, announced that 
it did not consider the doctrine of State rights in the 
resolutions of 1798 as sanctioning the act, and asked 
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lliat il be reBcindecl or fiiisppiiclerl. Though tlie old Com- 
monwealth had been, in 1847, something of an embryo 
uullifier itself, when its legislature announced that it 
would uot recognize as binding any enactment of the 
Federal government, having for its object the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in any territory south of the Miaaouri 
compromise line, it urged South Carolina in 1851 to de- 
sist from secession, as it was unwilling to take any steps 
in consequence of the troiu promises of 1850, " calculated 
to destroy the integrity of this Union." ' 

Two political parties yet had their hold upon both 
sections, as tlie popular ballot of 1852 showed, though 
Scott had the votes of only four of the thirty-one States 
in the electoral college. But the sixty-six votes in 1 
Whig Convention at Baltimore in that year against 
the alavery resolution, and the manifesto of the anti- 
Nebraska Pemocrats of 1854, indicated which way the 
wind was blowing. In the union of Whiga, independent 
DeniocratB, and Abolitionists in 1856, — that gave Fre- 
mont, tlie Republii^au candidate, 114 electoral votes in 
11 Northern States ; made Buchanan's minority popu- 
lar vote in that section but .16,905 more than that of 
Pierce's in 1852; gave the electoral vote of but one 
State to Fillmore, the American candidate, indorsed by 
those Whigs, the majority of whom lived in the South, 
who still hoped for the Union, but could not vote for 
a Democrat ; and took Maine and New Hompshir 
from the Democratic column to join Connecticut, Rhode 
lalanil, and New York, that had been with them at 
timea, — was born a party in which the South as i 
section had uo part. The hope of safely in Democracy 
began to fade. 

I "' Life anil Times of Meinminger," 282. 
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"But Virginia's assembly did not think it expedient to 
appoint delegates. It recognized an imperative necessity 
for decisive measures in regard to relations with the 
non-slaveholding States ; but it did not yet distrust the 
capacity of the Southern States, "by a wise and firm 
exercise of their reserved powers, to protect the rights 
and liberties of the people, and to. preserve the Federal 
Union." But it thought that effective co-operation 
could be had only by direct legislative action of the 
several States, rather than through the "agency of de- 
bating and advisory assemblies.*' ^ 

Amid the echoes of such proceedings, supplying cam- 
paign material for the opposition, the Democratic party 
met in Charleston. Had not the recognized principles 
of the minority been sufficient to defeat the party after 
the events following the canvass of 1856, the secession 
of delegates from Delaware and eight of the cotton 
States, and the subsequent schism at Baltimore, would 
have guaranteed the election of Lincoln. 

The choice of a Kepublican, as had been foreshadowed 
for four years, led to the immediate execution of the 
plan contingent upon it. South Carolina seceded on 
Dec. 20, 1860. It stood alone outside the Union until 
Jan. 9, 1861. On that day South Carolina fired upon the 
Star of the West, sent with re-enforcements for Fort 
Sumter, and turned back the vessel. Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana then seceded in rapid 
succession ; and on Feb. 1 Texas passed its ordinance, to 

Constitution was formed as to justify the slaveliolding States In 
taking counsel together for tlicir separate. protection and safety.^' 
[De Bow'n Hevieio, xxviii. 492.] 
1 De Boio'8 Review, xxviii. 018. 
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take pfTwt one mtinth latpv, upon ratification, Wlien 
Buchanan left the presidential chair, sevetn of the States 
that had lielped to place him there had formed a Con- 
fetleracy. On April 12, the Ooniederacy, upou learning 
of an intention to resupply the fort, fired upon the flaj( 
over Sumter. Lincoln called for sevcntj-.five thousand 
men J aud Virginia and North Carolina, that had held 
back, together with Arkansas and Tennessee, joined the 
Confederacy. 

Several motives, aside from ambitions of individuals 
and indignation of the mass, joined in the I'ise of the 
Confederacy. Revealed moat prominently by South 
Carolina, and confined probably to the cotton l)elt, seces- 
sion asaunied the form.of the minority's undertaking to 
pmtest against the majority, if not to dictate to it. In 
1831 Huger said that he was disjKised to leave Carolina 
where it was, the equal, not the superior, of other States. 
Twenty years later Memniiugcr asked, in discussing the 
opinion of other States about disunion, " Are we to sup- 
pose that they entertain bo high sense of the wisdom 
of South Carolina, that her judgment will overrule their 
own ? " And Bishop William Capers of the Methodist 
Church, who had travelled in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, discouraging the idea 
of secession by South Carolina alone, said, " It must be 
a putting of the other Southern States in fault, a sort 
of branding them as deficient in knowledge, or courage. 
or patriotism, or all these together. . . . We may not 
hold ourselves wiser or better than they are, but as 
equals only.'" 

Deference to the minority had been shown in the 
' "Life and Times of Memniingpr," (17, 213, ^3. 
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Constitution in the provisioiiH for equal standing of eaoli 
State in the Senate, adding to the basis of representation 
in the South three-fifths of the blacks, and prohibiting 
any amendment prior to ISOS affecting clauses one and 
four of section nine. The last provision was made upon 
motion of Rutledge of South Carolina, who said that he 
could never agree to give a power by which the articles 
relating to slavery could be altered by the States not 
interested in it and prejudiced against it. At that time 
South Carolina had rather to fear the middle colonies, 
particulai'Iy Virginia, than those in which the later 
abolition was born. 

But the fear of the majority, distinctly revealed in 
the debates and actions of the constitutional convention, 
did not stop at the majority of States ; for Dew,, referring 
to the constitutional convention of Virginia of 1830, said 
that Eastern Virginia had objected to the white basis 
principle of suffrage on the ground that it would enable 
the western portion, where nature was a check upon 
slavery, to oppress the east through the me<lium of 
slave property [ and he gave an emphatic negative to his 
own question, " If a convention of the whole State of 
Virginia were called, and in due form the right of slave 
property were abolished by the votes of Western Virginia 
alone, does any one think that Eastern Virginia would 
be bound to yield to the decree ? " This was an enunci- 
ation of the theory, by no means uncommon, of vested 
property rights giving the minority the privilege of not 
only determining what was best for the State, butof pre- 
venting a majority from asserting itself.' 

Virginia LPgislB- 
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It was natural iu meu of English origin, strengthened 
in the ovitgrowth of custom by the fact of living in a 
section where representation in Congress was mucli be- 
yond the strength of the white vote, and where 28 per 
cent of the popular vote in the country in twenty-four 
years placed 41 per ceut of members in the electoral 
iiullege. Men who were likened to "little Icing». with 
farms For kingdoms and slaves for subjects,'* and who 
were told, "Let us beware how we run tilt aguiust 
hereditary monarchy, for we are hereditary monarcba 
ourselves," ' easily developed a strong sense of indi- 
vidual liberty against the mass for themselves that did 
not necessarily involve readiness to concede similar lib- 
erty to those who differed from them in opinion 
circumstances. 

A minority, though, have rights that the nitijority 
morally bound to respect ; but the reverse is equally true, 
and real democracy means that minorities must not rule 
majorities. 

Secession did not mean that the whole Boutb was 
willing to relinquish the advantages and principles of a 
government founded in the cooperation of both sections 
merely Itecause a part of the South regarded the result 
of an election, toward which it had directly contributed, 
as a threat of the subversion of the Constitution, the 
destruction of the principle of confederation, and the 
establishment of the principle of consolidation. 

The resemblances l)etween the Confederate Constitu- 
tion and the earlier one may have signilied a desire to 
preserve its principles, liut the Bul>stitiition of the idea 
of delegation of powers for that of granting powers, 
' J)r Boa-' Rnltir, mvill 140. 
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the prohibition of a protective tariff and bounties, and 
the limitation upon navigation acts, demonstrate that the 
original document did not satisfy the demands of seces- 
sion ; and the suppression of the word " slave " in the 
Constitution of 1787, showing deference to the senti- 
ment certainly of a strong minority in the convention, 
particularly when viewed in connection with the debates, 
was in marked contrast with the treatment of the sub- 
ject in the Constitution of ISfil. The clauses dealing 
with the slave-trade, intimating a combination of threat 
and bribe from sis States to others that were still in 
the Union, may not be considered as an expression of 
a purpose to preserve that Union. 

The slaveholding States that were slow to join the 
Confederacy, or that failed to do so, cannot be accused 
of a deficiency of courage or of conviction. The best 
of them all, probably. Virginia, must have known that 
it had less to gain and more to lose materially by enter- 
ing the Confederacy than any other State iu the South. 
But such a consideration had little weight at the secret 
meeting of the convention of April, 18G1. The call for 
troops to be employed against the farther South left 
Virginia the choice of joining in the coercive measures 
of the general government, or of offering itself as a sac- 
rifice, even to dismemberment, for the States beyond it. 
The State no lunger hesitated. 

The votes of the early months of 1861 on the propo- 
sitions to hold conventions, or to ratify ordinances of 
secession, where the jieople had voice in the matter, 
revealed the existence of op^^ositiou to disunion that did 
not subside even after the attack upon Sumter. Dnt 
it was confined principally to the upper tier of States; 
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Mki the ties of onion were we^ened 
took the form of protection of a State and a homtt from 
a wax leried from vithoDt, and aided hj dissffitttian 
within. Tliat was a caoae near to eveij man's heart, 
whether he was a slaTeboIder m the humblest yeoman. 
In its support all other conaideiations waned before 
him ; and he vas read^ lo undcTgo financial loss, per- 
Koal hardships, ami even death. - 

War was the worst fulfilment of prophecies oE the 
ultimate effects of the elections of yovember, 1800. It 
raoswul all the motives into one, — the resolve to assert 
the right of a State, reserved by the CoDstitution or ia 
spite of it, vohsntarily to leave a Cnion into which 
it had voluntarily entered, involving ihe additional 
right of the State to be the sole juilge of its action, 
its wisdom, its expediency, and its justice toward its 
whilom associates. 

That was carrying into constitutional organization the 
natural and unquestionable right of an individual to 
part from those with whom he cannot agree, which im- 
plies, however, for the peace of society an avoidance of 
injury to others, unless in defence of home and family. 
That right had been expressed in one form or another, 
boldly or secretively, in the attitude of the clique styled 
"The Essex Junto," traced in origin to 17S1 ; in the 
Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania in 1794 ; 
in the resolutions of the legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia in 1798, the one claiming to nullify, and the 
other pronouncing as unconstitutional the aggressions 
of New England Federalism in the alien and sedition 
acts; the opposition in New England to the purchase of 
Louisiana, and to the acquisition of Texas; the scheme 
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of a New England Confederacy in 1808, that came to a 
head in the Hartford Convention of 1814 ; resistance 
to the embargo to the extent of nullification of its 
force act; refusal to comply with requisitions for mi- 
litia for the common defence when the country was 
threatened by war; and in Georgia's Cherokee dispute 
in 1830. 

The same spirit was manifested in South Carolina's 
attempted voiding of tariff legislation, and in the prac- 
tical nullification of law and the Constitution relating to 
fugitive slaves by New England at home and abroad. 
The two chief parties to the bargain of 1787 could not 
abide by its provisions. South Carolina had its Cal- 
houn ; New England its Quincy . * 

There were resemblances in the assertion of the right 
to secede to the contention of 1776. But in actual con- 
ditions there was a difference. The thirteen colonies re^ 
volted against laws framed by a government in which 
they had no voice. A part of the South sought to with- 
draw from a Union whose laws it had helped to frame, 
but in which it had become a hopeless minority. Great 
Britain's deeds had been done in 1776. Those of the 
United States in which the South would have no voice 
were in 1860 yet to be accomplished. 

Within thirty years the spirit of South Carolina 
changed from that of nullification with secession as 
a resort in case of attempted coercion, into secession 
without the preliminary and rather illogical veto of 

^ A notable characteristic of New England nullification, 
wherein it differed from the South Carolina form, was that its 
spirit was generally manifested at times when the Republic was 
at war with foreign powers or threatened with war. 
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a national act, aod before coercion had been at- 
tempted. 

Elovftnth hour preparations demonstrated that, in ' 
apite of assertions that the intereata of the North would 
be against hostilities, and that the South would not lead 
in an assault, war was not wholly unexpected. But tlie 
South was not prepared for war. In those States where 
the Confederacy was cradled were resources making 
them of importance to the Union, but not, as waa &&- 
aerted, sufficient to enable tbem to exist as a tirst-class 
power outside the Union. For in 1860 little advance 
hod been made in conditions that had led representatiYe 
men of Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, anil 
South Carolina to annoimce in 1858 the probability 
that " we shall at no distant day be compelled to assert 
our political independence witliout the means of regulate 
ing and controlling our commerce; for without that 
power no nation can be free." ' 

That statement was true even for times of peace ; but 
when the Confederacy was cut off from the world ar- 
rayed against it, it presented for four years a signal 
exliibition of a combination of endurance, adaptability 
to circumstances, and courage that could have been 
given in no other land than America. 

When the Confederacy fell, the whites of the South 
were relieved of an euormous incubus, sluveryj but were 
at the same time deprived of the means to turn the 
relief to their immediate advantage. The blacks had 
freedom without the capacity to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of freedom, and presently were, through parti- 1 
san politics, surrounded by influences that would for a • 
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of a New England Confederacy in 1808, that came to a 
head in the Hartford Convention of 1814; resistance 
to the embargo to the extent of nullification of its 
force act; refusal to comply with requisitions for mi- 
litia for the common defence when the country was 
threatened by war; and in Georgians Cherokee dispute 
in 1830. 

The same spirit was manifested in South Carolina's 
attempted voiding of tariff legislation, and in the prac- 
tical nullification of law and the Constitution relating to 
fugitive slaves by New England at home and abroad. 
The two chief parties to the bargain of 1787 could not 
abide by its provisions. South Carolina had its Cal- 
houn ; New England its Quincy. * 

There were resemblances in the assertion of the right 
to secede to the contention of 1776. But in actual con- 
ditions there was a difference. The thirteen colonies re^ 
vol ted against laws framed by a government in which 
they had no voice. A part of the South sought to with- 
draw from a Union whose laws it had helped to frame, 
but in which it had become a hopeless minority. Great 
Britain's deeds had been done in 1776. Those of the 
United States in which the South would have no voice 
were in 1860 yet to be accomplished. 

Within thirty years the spirit of South Carolina 
changed from that of nullification with secession as 
a resort in case of attempted coercion, into secession 
without the preliminary and rather illogical veto of 

^ A notable characteristic of New England nullification, 
wherein it differed from the South Carolina form, was that its 
spirit was generally manifested at times when the Republic was 
at war with foreign powers or threatened with war. 
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Njtit^ (if WMnrttrjtii that llii) ilIti^rKau of tlie Xortb woaii 
Im utfiiUiit lioatilltiM, aoA that Ui« SooUi wovid mk k«4 
111 Ml iwniiU, war wm not wholly nDexpeetad. B*t Oa 
Ndiitli wuH ti'tt (irt^iiftrwl for war. Id tfaow States wha« 
Do ( ''(III f will nicy wim cradlnl were leioarets — Vt^ j ^ 
thofii I't liiiiKirtiinaa to Um Union, bat not, w was >■■ 
tiitrlPil, Miiniilant tu «nat)lG them to exUt a« s firrt rlinn 
jKiWHr iiLitnliln thn IJiiiniL Fur in 1800 little sdrsace 
)w\ liwii Kiwlii In (H)uiliti(iiu> that had led repref .ntoUi <j 
ITKiii "f VlrKlnla, Altiljiuna^ T<>nnra««, Georgia, atid 
ftmitll ()ur»UnA to aunounne in IH.% the jirohabttitr 
l.liiil. " w>< nliiLll lit tin iliHtiitil iliiy let comiflled to assert 
mil' |iri||i|('iil liiil(!]ii'ii(l(iiU!H williimt the means of regulat- 
Ini! (iml I'tipit.i'nIliiiK "iir (;iiiiim<;rue ; for without that 

Tliiil, Bhitciiii'iil: "iiM l.riiii (!vcn for times of peace: but 
wh"ii Mil' ('iiiirrili-nii'y wns (rut. nff from the world ar- 
iiiyil i\jtiiiiiHt it, it ])n'Ki-ii1i'(l fcjr four years a signal 
I'llilliihiiti oF n I'OHihiiiiiliiiti rjf cmlurancfi, adaptability 

In riiriniiMliti N, iLti'I ('"iit'ii^'i! tliiit could have been 

Itivi'ii ill tin iiDii'i- hiiiil lliiiu Atiicrica. 

Wlicii III" ('oiifi-ilcnwy fcOl, tho whites of the South 
wi'i'c i'ii|ii'V('il of IL1I ciioi'iiKiuH iuRubufl, slavery, but were 
rit l.hii MIMIII1 tiiiMi rli']irivcil of the means to turn the 
ri'licf to l.hi'ir imuiiHliiite lulvaiitage. The blacks had 
fri'iiilom witluiiit tlio ciiinunty to umlertalce the responsi- 
liilitidH ot frnoilom, uml prosont.ly were, through parti- 1 
Nan politioB, HUrrimiuh'd liy iufliioiices that would for a ■ 
' Ik lloiv'K llcvlcw, xxiv. 424. 
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generation at least stand in the way of their develop- 
ment. 

But the way was opened for the South to assume an 
economic and industrial position which never could have 
been taken under the old regime. 
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Table 4. 

Migrataon from Virginia and MmwachuaettB. 



Natives op — 


Free 
Popula- 
tion. 


Living in. | 


United 
States. 


Virginia. 


Massa- 
chuMtta. 


New 
York. 


1850. 

Virginia . . . 
MassachiiHetts . 


926.154 
830,066 


1,260,982 
894,818 


872,923 
1,193 


796 
695,236 


3,347 
65,773 


Natives op— 


Frrr 
Popula- 
tion. 


Living in. | 


Pennsyl- 
▼ania. 


Mary- 
land. 


Ohio. 


MissoorL 


1850. 
Virginia . . . 
Massachusetts . 


926,154 
8;t0,0(k> 


10,410 
7,3;X) 


7,030 
1,421 


85,762 
18,76;} 


40,777 
1,103 


Fkkk 


IJVING IN. 1 


Natives op— 


Popula- 
tion. 


United 
SUtes. 


Virginia. 


Maua- 

chnsetts. 


New 
York. 


I860. 
Virginia . . . 
Massachusetts . 


1,070,395 
970,952 


1,401,410 
1,040,585 


1,001,700 
1,432 


1,391 
805,546 


3,650 
50,004 


Natives op— 


Frrr 
Popula- 
tion. 


Living in. | 


Pennsyl- 

▼ania. 


Mary- 
land. 


Ohio. 


MiMouri. 


I860. 
Virginia . . . 
Massachusetts . 


1,070,395 
970,952 


11,026 
7,777 


7,560 
l,a32 


75,870 
16,313 


63,967 
2,702 
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Table 1. — Production of Soutbom Stsples. 



V,.,. 


Bales.' | Poiim«.' | Ilu.iaiiBAM, 


PorsHH. 


1840, 


I,8S9,350 
2,4M,77il 


209,«il,27B 
l»4.91ll,706 


154,100 
237,133 
301,9'22 


80,tWl,.143 
215,3l3,4il7 
187.140,173 



Table 2. 
Dlstrlbutioii of lATEe PlAntaCtona In 1 



.„„., 


ill 


I 




|| 


si 


Alabnmn 
Arkanau. 
FlDrida . 
neorgia ; 
Kentucky 

Maryland 
.MIsatsilppi 
Miaeourl. 
North Cani 
Soutti Cnro 
Tenn««.-6 
Tuxat . . 
VlTglnU . 


In 
11 






lii.100 

:;,175 

•m 

U,.-,TS 

4,a05 

l.Mlo 

2,127 
ll,."/.-.' 
4.043 
SJIB 
1!W 


■ 
SO 

■ 




6,.»7 
B.H1T 


i,rkW 
IIW 


3,.1 
4.W 


■0 

17 

1 


Total . . . 




74.«1| 






1»,Y«1 


2.(iKi 
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BolsUvo K™k o( StAica in Population and Its Dsuftr. 




ltEl.*riVERA5K IN 






SqiMUE JllIJi. 


1 


II 


ii 


i 

12 
26 

27 

19 
15 
17 


1 


i ...». 


"i™ 








19 IS 

2G 28 
22 24 

2,1 25 


12 
26 
30 

33 
31 
9 
8 
18 
17 

13 

14 


13 1H.4B 
25 K.Of. 
32 B4.74 

■X> 1072.50 


3.08 
4.M 
10.10 

334.32 

.90 
2.JH 

4.2>J 
3.05 
BJll 

7.20 
2.36 
I.IS 
2.55 
1.48 
2..iO 


62.260 
53.R50 
2.0E0 

70 

58,680 
99.475 
40,400 
48,730 
12,310 
4G,810 
ffit.415 
82,250 
30,570 
42,080 
36B.7H0 
Ii7,3;i0 








Delaware . . 

District of Co- 

lumWa . . 


1« 


17 I'J 

lU L-2 


Georgia . 
Kentucky . 

l.oui«liuia . 
Maryland . 

Mil<9i»Bippl 

MisBourE . 
N. Cnrolio* 
S. Cnrolitia 

T.-|IIIDB30e . 


13 
14 

6 

3 
7 
17 


12 11 

a 7 

.. 18 
7 B 
20 20 
.. 33 
4 4 

r. 

15 10 


11 10 
6 C 

17 19 
10 11 
21 •£• 

i 6 
ft n 

y 7 


11 

17 
19 

12 
10 


tT.77 
2H.IiO 

»•-»; 

17.02 
18.B0 
23.01 
2G.39 
2.'.T 
2^1.74 
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Table 4. 

Migratioii from Virginia and Mmwachuaetta, 



Nativks of — 


Free 

PoruLA- 

tion. 


Liviso in. 1 


United 
States. 


Virginia. 


Mossa- 
chusetta. 


New 
York. 


1850. 

Virginia . . . 
MassachiiHetts . 


920,154 
830,0(56 


1,260,982 
8m,818 


872,923 
1,193 


796 
695,236 


3,347 
55,773 


Natives of— 


Frrk 
Popula- 
tion. 


LlVIKG IN. 1 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mary- 
land. 


Ohio. 


MissoorL 


1850. 
Virginia . . . 
MatisachuHetts . 


926,154 
8;M),06<i 


10,410 
7,3;i0 


7,a% 

1,421 


85,762 
18,76.S 


40,777 
1,103 


Natives of— 


Fkkk 

POPUtA- 
TIOX. 


Liv 


IN 


a IN. 


United 
States. 


Virginia 


». 


Masaa- 

cliiuetts. 


New 
York. 


1860. 
Virginia . . . 
Massachusetts . 


1,070,395 
970,%2 


1,401,410 
1,0*0,586 


1,001,700 
1,432 


1,391 
805,546 


3,650 
60,0(H 


Natives of— 


Free 

POPILA- 
TIOX. 


LlVINO IN. 1 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mary- 
land. 


Ohio. 


Missoari. 


I860. 
Virginia . . . 
Massachusetts . 


1,070,395 
970,952 


11,026 
7,777 


7,560 

i,ai2 


75,870 
16,313 


63,957 
2,702 
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AFPEJfDLT ^^^H 

Talila 5. ^^^1 

MicniBa of Uw Free FopvlMiOB. 


1 








M..r.i. F.U. 




Sw.ll. - 
Sortk . 


. 1 1,713^ l.KCMl 
- ! »,5I1,7U6 2j5«4a> 


l,i36;SK! 


Tl/IAt 


. 1 ISjtHJW 4.1I2.6S1 


*.U2381 


IMO. 

Soolb . 
Sonh . 


. 1 3,S88,43» i2ra.Wi 




TtftAU 


l7,5ai,M0 5.ni.(U 


3.r«,ii3 













J of iUltM More than 15 Yevi Old. 





n"';r 


SlASlFiC- 


Mr mi IKE. 


HEOt-IKixi 


Soutli .... 
Xorlli .... 


lA-1^7 


KJ1,:.TS 
l,aH.9S7 


33,»t7 
W),70S 


42.22.1 
53,501 


Total . . . 


2,100,583 


1.50t;,-iG5 


&1,5I5 


!B,814 


..... 


'navioaI 


Labor xot 


Civil Skr- 


OIHER, 


Xcrtli. . . . 


2«,472 
89,»ffl 


S47.710 
745,910 


10,437 
14,520 


12,020 
37,752 


TOTAI. . . . 


116,341 


903,020 


■24,<ie6 


49,773 



BoQth I,.15.t.l83 

Nortli :i,HlH,tRI3 

T..TAT. 5,:l71,»76 
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180O, 


Balks. | r.msi-i. 
~,N:,».a5o 1 wM*;i .kiT 

2,444,771) ! 1S4,)R)I.70I> 


'\uJ:^Ztt. 


Pl)U.M«. 


IM.IOO 
2»T,133 
J01,ifJ3 


2in,313.4;i7 
187,140,173 



Table 2. 
DlMrlbutton of Zaxge Fluitatiotia In 1 



.,„,. 


lli,HK) 

U..-.7S 

4,--'o.-. 
■i,m;i 

1!W 

1 7),ti:!i 


f 








AlnlmiTiit . 
ArkaiwiK . 
FloriiU . . 

Kmlucky . 

.Mnrjlnn.! . 

MiHioupi. . 
North Cnn.liii 
Snulh Ciiroliii 
Tfimo8«-Q . 
TOXM. . . 
VirxinlK. . 






i-> 


n,i.s7 
n,si7 


■ ■ 


4,K07 


Total . . . 




.V.l 
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CompazibOD of Praducta Common 






Bl's>ik[a 


Bl-BUKIJ.. 


BcmH^LB. 


b'Jb'JT^.' 


?.". 


1840. 

Sortli, 


30,OM,OBS 
M,Sie.20I 
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126.(«7,0!I3 
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80,051, Hi « 
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M.873,2Ta 


377.531,876 


12,1,071.341 


10.248. IW 


South, 
Notlh, 
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1 l«roiii». 


K.^finir:.. 
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United Btntfl*. 


149.890,712 


131,0i»;l77 


107,141,519 


132.085.9« 
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10,043,790 
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Table 2. 
Fugitive and Freed Slaves, 1850-1860. 



Alabama .... 
Arkansas .... 
Delaware .... 
District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .... 
Maryland .... 
Mississippi . . . 
Missouri .... 
Nortli Carolina . . 
South Carolina . . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Virginia .... 

Total .... 



FroiTiv* 


; Slav EH. 


Frkkd 
1800. 


Slavkh. 


1800. 
29 


I860. 
'Mi 


1860. 


16 


101 


21 


28 


1 


41 


2<> 


12 


, 277 


12 


• • 


• • 


1 

• • 


8 


18 


11 


22 


17 


89 


2.{ 


19 


1(30 


9C> 


119 1 


, 152 


176 


90 


4G 


159 


517 


279 


11.-) 


41K} 


1,017 


41 


()8 


6 


182 


(iO 


9i) 


50 


89 


64 


61 


•> 


258 


16 


2.t 




12 


TO 


2i» 


45 


174 


2i) 


16 


5 


37 


83 

1 


117 


218 


277 


1,011 


803 


1,467 


3,078 



;1 
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Academies, private and denomi- 
national, 152. 

Acklen, Josepli, on the use of the 
lash on plantations, 272. 

Adams, Gov. J. H., on reopening 
of the slave-trade, 245; Kev. 
Nehemiah, on treatment of 
slaves, 278; on interference of 
the North with the South, 320. 

African Labor Supply Company, 
62, 291; Colonization Society, 
296. 

Agricultural societies, growth 
of, 61. 

Aiken, William, his plantation 
described, 270. 

Aristocracy, its extent and char- 
acteristics, 19. 

Arsenals, requests for arming of, 
236. 

Authorship, early phases of, 196- 
200; encouragements of, 208; 
during the war, 218. 



Banks,removal of government de- 
posits to, 110 ; relation of States 
to, 111 ; legislation on, 112. 

Bounties from the general gov- 
ernment to ships, etc., 70, 105. 

Brooke, Walker, on the slave- 
trade, 249. 



Brown, John, his raid on Har- 
per's Ferry, 236, 297, 320. 

Bruce, James C, on majority 
rule, 30; on education, 180. 

Bryant, William CuUen, his trip 
to the South, 39. 

Buchanan, President James, on 
a Southern route to the Pacific, 
102. 

Burke, Edmund, on government 
appropriations, 109. 

Burwell, William, on slavery ex- 
pansion, 307. 

Butler, Benj. F., his view of 
pauperism in Massachusetts^ 
189. 



Callioun, A. P., his opinion of 
the Union, 322; John A., on 
the slave-trade, 246 ; on owner- 
ship of slaves, 268; John C, 
on Mississippi improvement, 
35, 222, 224 ; and Clay, 299 ; and 
the tariff of 1816, 312. 

Campbell, Gov. David, on illiter- 
acy in Virginia, KkJ. 

Capers, Bishop William, argu- 
ment against South Carolinian 
individualism, 332. 

Capital, restriction on, 67, 71, 81, 
114; freer in the North, 105; 
the lack of, in New Orleans, 
114. 
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Ccreali. proilti«ttnii of. AM; I'lmi- 

pkriMKi of, In MialUrippl and 

IIUuoU. A-l. 
CliHiuhvtR, WlilUni. oa th« tniat- 

meiit uf nogrwi In the Norib, 

IH. 
CbuleRlon, grekt ltm» ^ijtteU, 

1.10. 
Clivniktws, remuv&l of, twyuiid 

tl>s MlHlHlppl. 12. 
CIiutcUm, reltitlva vftlnea •nil 

irapuitteii, 34. 
CItIra, M an iDflnimco apmi ilon- 

■ity ot ]Kipal»tliMi, 11 1 <ti»- 

tlnntlotw 1^ MNilBty In, %.'; 

Diimlity In. 3W. 
CIamm, dlvtuloiu or, IS, 'JO; Uio 

right to rule, ZT, 43. 
Coul, kbuiuIiuiUB ot bItanilDcRU, 



Corkrill, I 



It.. 



1 iiiit 



Cu-I" Ntiir, lU wurklngB In Loai- 
CTiilloKeB, 1IW, 143; expooioi of, 
Ciillliw, Uobflit, tLOA tUo use of 

till! Iiwll Illl ]l1lkllllltl0118, Z!'i. 

Coiiiniprvu nl the nevolution, 4T ; 
In colonlnl dhjn, 93; cbiui);a8 
lu, botvoeii 1630 uid 1»50, 9U; 
bnili of Northern, l:.'2, 12(!, 

Com prom Ina of IBBO, 3SS. 
Conteder&cj'.bopeio[>,325; rise 
u( the, 333; conHtitntlon of. 



C'oiiKiitutlon of tlin Hnlteil Btal«s, 
clfut'U ot PumproiDisoB in, lOU; 
uf th« Confedomcy. 331. 



:Dntic«>l, br^l 



Cimrmtloni, tTdDntinul, 
Ittchnunul. 16i; nitnad. VO, 
234 ; comincrnal. 220-WI ; 
SouUieni Bl^ts. at >'ulitllle, 
328; Democtatic, at l^uirks- 
ton, in 18tW, 331. 

Cooke. Flijtip P., origin dI liia 
■■ Floreote V»;:e." 1!K. 

CoomLe, Oen. L«sI1d. an.! rail, 
roods weat of tlic Atlcghiuiltt*. 
W- 

Copjrighl, early agitation for in- 
teinaUoiuil, 218. 

Cotlnu as a staple irrop, 411 ; In- 
crease of ill CUltOTD, ni, US; 
factortes. 6!>, 63-86 j ila Hljaru 
in eommBTce, 132; ito power in 
case ot war, 334. 

Crime and pauperism, relatlou 
of common scliouli to. 187-191. 

Crops, leading onus Id ITTO, *S ; di- 
versificatiou of. udvocuteil. ni. 

CoBtom-lioiiBes, financial beneSta 
of, 109. 



Daniel, John M„ aa n typical 

editor, 168. 

Davia, I. N., on tbo slave-tradB. 
249; JefTerioii, fiYors a Houtli- 
om Pacific Koilroad, lft>; bla 
propliecy of war, 318. 

Dawiion, Hon. N. H. R., on Mo- 
bile's public sell uoI<iystem,lT3; 
W. C, ou the Union. S'S>. 

De Bow, J. D. B., Uia Reviea 
tonnded, 2; cbaractor of, 211; 
on enterpriae, 11!); on maga- 
Elnes, Sll ; critlciBed by Bontb- 
em iiowBpupers, 159. 

Dependenpe of farmer* npon 
other »ectlous,9(i; of th« North 
fur trade ami ci 
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Dew, Thomas B., on political 
influence of William and Mary- 
College, 40; on the Virginia 
emancipation debate, 266. 

Direct taxation favored, 231,311. 

Direct trade, plans for, with Eu- 
rope, 124. 

Discipline, difficulties of, in col- 
leges, 150. 

Disunion, hints of, 232, 235, 2;{7, 
243. See Secession. 

Dred Scott decision, 302, 310, 314. 

Duel in colleges, 151 ; in journal- 
ism, 160. 

E 

Education, Bureau of, publica- 
tions by, 3 ; constitutional pro- 
visions for, 137 ; denominational, 
139, 148; home, favored, 145; 
denial of, to slaves, 274. 

Elliott, Bishop Stephen, on cul- 
ture, 205. 

Emancipation in Virginia dis- 
cussed, 200 ; forbidden by State 
laws, 279 ; in the West Indies, 
264,290. 

England, her colonial policy, 48, 
95; American students in, 1.3(>; 
influence of its literature, 201. 

Erie Canal, effects of its con- 
struction, 98. 

Exports, comparison of, by sec- 
tions, 122; Southern contribu- 
tions to, l.'J2. 

P 

Factories, cotton, early attempts 
to start, 69. 

Filibustering, extent of the spirit, 
228; Walker's expedition in- 
dorsed, 307. 

Florida, purchase of, 8; admis- 
sion of, 9. 



Foote, H. S., on the slave-trade, 
249. 

Foreigners, effect of immigration 
upon population, 10; percen- 
tage of, in the South, 12; illit- 
eracy among, 101. 

Forsyth, John, comparison by, 
of the '* Yankee " and the 
"Cracker," 23; on public en- 
terprise, 108. 

Free schools, confusion of the 
term, 182. 

Free-soilism, opposition to, 316. 

Free trade discussed, 232, 311. 

Fugitive slaves, 277, 278, 282; 
Act relating to, 302, 314 ; viola- 
tion of, 328. 

G 

Gabriel's war in Virginia, 264. 

Gadsden purchase, 8. 

Gamett, James M., on Illiteracy, 
162. 

Garrison, Wm. Lloyd, mobbed in 
Boston, 299. 

Georgia, cession of lands by, 8. 

Gibson, R. R., on rule by the 
majority, 30. 

Gin, cotton, manufacture of, 90. 

Gold, production of native, 132. 

Goulden, W. B., on the slave- 
trade, 246. 

Government, system of, 33; gen- 
eral, positions under, held by 
Southerners, 44 ; Ijounties from, 
70,106; funds distributed, 109; 
dread of, 315. 

Gregg, William, his place in in- 
dustry, 86. 

H 

Harper's Ferry, Brown's raid. 

See John Brown. 
Hartford Convention, 27, 337. 
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aiixntlaa. phwBof, between 

Vt^) uul IMO. lU. tl. 
rm|ilMniniiB. ajcriimUiinl, nuai*- 

tuture III, ttl, 
luipnTU, ilfrpvnJeiiM npon lbs 

North, 113; SUta UMtioo o(, 

propawd, 12)}. 
IiKtluiia, 13, BMCIierok«e«,8otn- 

InilNlitiuiIlatii, orinounKements 

ta.H; at Roudi Carolina crili- 

HmhI, 333. 
Iluuuiltjp and lillnp;, rmiiparallve 

■tutltUci, IDS; auiiiiiK nrKToes, 

WT. 




Lawtmee, A- A., oa coliou fac- 
tories, M. 

Legai^i Hoj^ B., m lendalicai, 
43. 

Llbvrla, lugroM tmt to. S9S. 

Libraries, com pars tire »i:arcity 
□I public, IGl. 

Llgon, OoT. Thoniia W., on eil- 
nration, ITl. 

LUtraiy Jffttengtr. Southern, 
roQDiiod, 2 ) character o[. 210. 

Ll«e atiwk. Btati«tEcB uf. S!l. 

l^onnslrcet. A, B.. on labor, 2S. 

Louisiana, ptucbaue ul, H; ad- 
Diiulun of, (ff. 
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Lowell, Francis C, mannfao- 

tures improved by, 83. 
Lyell, Sir Charles, on ownership 

of slaves, 268. 
Lynch-law, origin of the tenn, 

192. 
Lyons, James, on the Union, 2.'^5. 
Lyons, Nathan, discovers £11 

Whitney's secret, 91. 



M 

Machinery, production of, 90. 

Magazines, 2; mention of lead- 
ing, 210. 

Mail facilities and cost, 115. 

Majority rule discussed, 30; pro- 
test against the, 333. 

Manning, Gov. J. L., advocates 
appropriations for railroads, 
101 ; B. I., on rule of the ma- 
jority, 30. 

Manufactures, antipathy to, 25, 
69; home, 61, 74; plans to in- 
crease, 72, 73; advantages 
for, 73; advance of, 81, 82; 
diversity of, 87-92; in Maine 
and Maryland compared, 92. 

Martineau, Harriet, on owners of 
slaves, 268. 

Mason, George, his indictment of 
slavery, 295. 

Maury, M. F., on the declhie of 
Charleston's commerce, 119; 
as an author, 215 ; on the free 
navigation of the Amazon, 
228. 

McNutt, Gov. A. G., suggests 
repudiation of debt by Mis- 
sissippi, 111. 

McUae, J. J., on disunion, 247. 

Mechanics, need of, in Virginia, 
21. 



Memminger, C. O., efforts for 
public schools, 175 ; sent as com- 
missioner to Virginia, 320; on 
secession, 322 ; on South Caro- 
linian individualism, 332. 

Menaces of the South detailed, 
313, 316. 

Mexican War, opposition to. 
North and South, 304. 

Migration, interstate, 12, 15; 
negro, 16, 17; effect of west- 
ward, 298. 

Minor, Lucion, on the lawyer, 
42. 

Mississippi, its ultimatum to the 
North, 330. 

Mulattoes, statistics regarding, 
286. 

Murray, Charles A., visit of Dun- 
more's grandson to Virginia, 
46. 

N 

Nashville, Southern Bights Con- 
vention at, 328. 

Navy-yards, location of, 106. 

Negroes, migration of, 16; occu- 
pations of, 20 ; illiteracy among, 
164; affected by slave cotles, 
279; their attachment to the 
soil, 281 ; education among, 282 ; 
property held by, 283; treat- 
ment of, in the North, 284 ; sent 
to Liberia, 296. See slaves and 
mulattoes. 

New England and the slave- 
trade, 291 ; abolition move- 
ment in, 299 ; jealous of South- 
ern political advancement, 304 ; 
and the tariff of 1816, 312 ; se- 
cession spirit in, 336. 

New Orleans, drains u])on its 
commercial territory, 129. 
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Railroads, 98-100 ; influence upon 
real estate values, 101 ; acci- 
dents on, 103 ; rates of mileage, 
103; Southern Pacific scheme, 
227; capitalists asked to aid, 
252. 

Randolph, John, his slaves freed 
by will, 2()6; on the Union, 
302. 

Religion among the slaves, 272. 

Repudiation of State debts. 111, 
117. 

Reynolds, Richard F., on the dis- 
regard of industries, 69. 

Rice, cultivation of, 48, 60. 

Rives, William C, on the Union, 
312. 

Roberts, Percy, on Virginia's 
early protests against the slave- 
trade, lyoo. 

Ruffin, Edmund, against a pro- 
tective tariff, 312 ; on secession, 
322. 

RufTner, Henry, observations of 
life in Tennessee, 191. 

8 

St. Domingo, insurrection in, 264. 
St. Louis, devastated by fire, 

127. 
Schools, development of public, 

im-ne. 

Scott, Robert G., on the slave- 
trade, 244. 

Secession, steps toward, 322, 327 ; 
meaning of, ;i*^2. See Disunion. 

Seminoles, trouble with, in Flor- 
ida, 12. 

Seybert, Adam, on the commer- 
cial prospects of the United 
States, 97. 



Shipbuilding, decline of, 70, lOS. 

Shipping, ownership of, 96, 
121. 

Simms, Wm. Gilmore, discussed 
in Charleston, 200; treatment 
in New York, 206 ; as a leader in 
literature, 214; on the treat- 
ment of free negroes, 284. 

Slater, Samuel, encouragement 
of manufactures by, 83. 

Slavery', effect upon white civil- 
ization, 18 ; failure to meet de- 
mands for labor, 62 ; expansion 
of, limited, 68; relation to 
wages, 77 ; its connection with 
education, 144 ; with crime and 
pauperism, 191 ; its codes and 
their modifications^ 264; con- 
stitutional provisions regard- 
ing, 266; moral influence of, 
285; the literature of, 288; 
plans for abolition, 299, 313, 
320 ; its relation to the general 
government, 30;i; meaning of 
attempts at expansion, 306 ; in 
the Confederacy, 335. See Ne- 
groes, Labor, and Slaves. 

Slaves, rate of increase in num- 
ber of, 17; in factories, 78; 
average number held, 263; 
occupations of, 263; religion 
among, 272; treatment of, in 
the North, 282 ; average prices 
of, 294 ; proposed compensation 
for, 321. See Negroes, Labor, 
and Slavery. 

Slave-trade, schemes to reopen, 
62, 238-251, 292, 314; cessation 
of, 67 ; effect upon Charleston, 
120; New England and, 291; 
xlomestic, 293; in the District 
of Columbia, 302; Thomas 
Joflferson on, 310. 
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Union, influences for, 399-dOl; 
discussed, 232, 234, 235, 243, 
247, 301, 312, 322. 

Upshur, Judge Abel P., on slave- 
holding, 18 ; on statesmanship, 
30; on education, 186. 



Vicksburg, people of, suspicious 
of commercial convention, 238. 

Virginia, influence of University 
of, 14<>; remonstrance of, 
against slave-trade, ^MX); as a 
mediator, 324, 328, 331 ; secedes, 
335. 

W 

Wages, 75, 77, 80. 

Walker, Alex, criticises a com- 
mercial convention, 250. 

Weightman, U. C, on the Con- 
federacy, 325. 

West, proportion of Southerners 
and Northerners in the, IG. 



West Indies, emancipation in 
the, 2HA, 

Weston, P. C, his rice estate, 
270. 

White, George, on the lawyer, 41. 

Whitney, Asa, his Pacific rail- 
way scheme, 102; Eli, his in- 
vention of the cotton-gin, 90. 

Wilde, Richard H., Florentine, 
discovery by, 208. 

Wilniot Proviso, its political ef- 
fect, 30r>, :J27. 

Wirt, William, on the law, 42. 

Wise, Ilenry A., on the Union, 
301. 

Wool, proiluction of, GO; manu- 
factures of 7G, 86, 87. 



Yeomanry, their position in so- 
ciety, 21. 

Yancey, W. L., on the Union, 
243; on equality, 244; on dis- 
union, 247. 
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A Notable Book for P/tilauf/irofists and Studcnfs of F.conomUs and Soi:iolo^y, 



pUNISHHENT AND [REFORMATION, 

• A work dealing with Crime, Prisons, and Reformatories. By Dr. 
F. H. Wines. (Volume VI. in Crowell's Library of Economics and 
Politics.) i2mo. $1.7$. 

Contents of the Book. — The Question Stated. What is Crime? 
Retribution for Crime. Early Judicial Procedure. Intimidation and Tor- 
ture. Dawn of the Reaction. The Reformation of the Criminal. The 
Pennsylvania and Auburn Systems. Transportation, and the Penitentiary 
System, The Elmira System. Criminal Anthropology. The Causes of 
Crime. The Theory of Punishment. The Prevention of Crime. The 
Outlook. Index. 

Dr. Wines, who is well known as a thoroughly practical and trust- 
worthy investigator of the question of the Reformation of Criminals, has 
completed a most valuable work on this subject. 

He gives a historical account of the growth of modern ideas regarding 
punishment, and, in a very graphic and entertaining manner, shows how 
the ancient and unsatisfactory methods of dealing with these classes have 
gradually given way to a wiser and more reasonable treatment. 
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